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I. 

On  the  Courfe  of  the  Ganges  through  Bengal. 

BY  MAJOR  R.  H.  COLEBROOKE. 

^ I ^HE  frequent  alterations  in  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  other 
rivers  which  flow  through  Bengal,  have  been  a fubjeft  of  wonder  to  the 
generality  of  Europeans  refiding  in  thefe  provinces;  although  to  the  natives, 
who  have  long  witneffed  fuch  changes,  the  mofl  remarkable  encroachments 
of  the  rivers,  and  deviations  of  their  ftreams,  are  productive  of  little  furprife. 

It  is  chiefly  during  the  periodical  floods,  or  while  the  waters  are  draining 
off,  that  the  greateft  mifchief  is  done;  and  if  it  be  confidered,  that  at 
the  diftance  of  two  hundred  miles  from  the  Sea,  there  is  a difference 
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of  more  than  twenty-five  feet*  in  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  waters,.. 
at  this  feafon,  while  at  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  (excepting  the  effefl  of 
the  tides)  they  preferve  nearly  the  fame  level  at  all  feafons,  fome  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  increafed  velocity  with  which  the  water  will  run  off, 
and  of  the  havoc  which  it  will  make  on  the  banks.  Accordingly,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  find,  when  the  rainy  feafon  is  over,  large  portions  of  the  bank 
funk  into  the  channel;  nay,  even  whole  fields  and  plantations  have  been 
fometimes  deftroyed;  and  trees,  which,  with  the  growth  of  a century,  had 
acquired  ftrength  to  refill  the  moll  violent  ftorms,  have  been  fuddenly 
undermined,  and  hurled  into  the  flream. 

The  encroachments,  however,  are  as  often  carried  on  gradually,  and  that 
partly  in  the  dry  feafon;  at  which  time  the  natives  have  leifure  to  remove 
their  elfeQs,  and  change  the  fites  of  their  dwellings,  if  too  near  the  fteep 
and  crumbling  banks.  I have  feen  whole  village.*?  thn.<?  deferted,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  had  rebuilt  their  huts  on  fafer  fpots  inland,  or  had  removed 
entirely  to  fome  neigbouring  village  or  town.f  Along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  where  the  depredations  of  the  flream  are  greatell,  the  people  are  fo  •• 
accullomed  to  fuch  removals,  that  they  build  their  huts  with  fuch  light  ma- 
terials only,  as  they  can,  upon  emergency,  carry  off  with  eafe;  and  a brick 
or  mud  wall  is  fcarcely  ever  to  be  met  tvith  in  fuch  fituations. 

The 

* This  fabjefl  has  already  employed  the  pen  of  Major  Rennell : See  his  Account  of  the  Ganges  and 
Burrampooter  Rivers,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaflions  for  1781  ; alfo  republlflied  in  his  Memoir  of  a 
Map  of  Hlndoftan  ; but  it  is  prefumed,  neverthelefs,  that  any  additional  remarks,  or  detail  of  fafts,  re- 
lating to  fo  curious  a fubjeft,  will  not  be  thought  fuperfluous  nor  unlnterefting. 

i The  Topography,  I might  almofl  fay  the  Geography,  of  a large  portion  of  the  country,  will  be 
liable  to  perpetual  fiucUiation  from  this  caufe  ; as  tlie  face  of, the  country  is  not  only  altered  by  the  river',  , 
but  the  villages  are  fometimes  removed  from  one  fide  to  the  other ; fome  are  completely  deftroyed,  and  new  . 
villages  ate  continually  rlfmg  up  in  other  fpots. 
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The  unfettled  ftate  of  the  rivers  in  Bengal  may  be  attributed  alfo,  in  a 
great  meafure,  to  the  loofenefs  of  the  foil  through  which  they  flow;  but 
the  deftruftive  operation  which  Nature  continually  carries  on  in  this  waj-, 
is  in  fome  degree  compenfated  by  her  bounty  in  forming  new  lands,  either  by 
alluvions  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  or  by  iflands,  which  rife  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  ftream,  and  ultimately  become  conne6led  with  the  main  land,  by  the 
clofing  up  of  one  of  the  channels.  If  this  happens  on  the  fide  where  the 
encroachment  was  made,  the  whole  force  of  the  ftream  is  diverted  into  the 
oppofite  channel,  and  the  further  progrefs  of  the  river  on  that  fide  is 
flopped.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  junftion  is  formed  on  the  flielving 
fide,  a much  greater  encroachment  will  take  place,  in  confequence  of  the 
additional  quantity  of  water  which  is  thrown  into  the  larger  channel ; and 
thus  the  river  will  continue  to  undermine  and  fweep  away  the  bank,  until  a 
fimilar  accident,  or  fome  other  caufe,  obliges  it  to  reaffume  a more  diretl 
courfe : but  I have  never  known  an  inftance  where  the  infleflion  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Ganges  has  been  fo  great-  as  u may  commonly  be  obferved  in 
the  fmaller  rivers,  nor  do  I think  it  poflible  that  in  a ftream  of  fuch  mag- 
nitude it  fhould  ever  be  fo. 

As  every  current  of  water  will  quickly  depofit  the  particles  of  earth,  or 
fand,  which  in  its  courfe  it  has  detached  from  the  fades,  or  raked  up  from 
the  bottom  of  its  bed;  fo  we  find  confiderable  flaoals,  and  fand  banks,  in 
moft  rivers ; but  particularly  in  fuch  as  flow  through  a loofe  and  fandy  foil  : 
accordingly  the  Ganges  gives  birth  to  numerous  iflands,  which  are  moftly 
of  an  extent  proportioned  to  its  vaft  bulk.  Having  had  opportunities  of 
obferving  thefe  iflands,  in  almoft  every  ftage  of  their  growth,  I have  been 
aftonifhed  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  have  fometimes  been  thrown  up, 
and  at  the  magnitude  to  which  they  have  ultimately  fwelled. 
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Wh  EN  the  inundation  is  gone  off,  and  the  river  has  fubfided  to  its  ordinary- 
level  in  the  dry  feafon,  confiderable  fand-banks  are  frequently  found  i» 
places  where,  but  the  preceding  year,  the  channel  had  been  deep,  and  per- 
feftly  navigable.  Thefe  gatherings* of  fand  are  fometimes  fo  confiderable, 
as  to  divert  the  principal  ftream  into  a new,  and,  in  general,  a more  direft 
courfe;  for  it  is  only  by  the  encroachments  on  the  bank  that  inflexions  in 
the  ftream  are  produced ; while  the  fudden  alluvions,  and  frequent  depofi- 
tions  of  fand,  have  a tendency  to  fill  up  the  channel  into  which  it  had  been 
diverted,  and  to  reftore  the  ftraightnefs  of  its  courfe.  Such  of  the  iflands  as 
are  found,  on  their  firft  appearance,  to  have  any  foil,  are  immediately  culti- 
vated ; and  water  melons,  cucumbers,  and  furfoo,  or  muftard,  become  the 
produce  of  the  firft  year.  It  is  not  uncommon  even  to  fee  rice  growing  in 
thofe  parts  where  a quantity  of  mud  has  been  depofited  near  the  water’s 
edge. 

Some  of  thefe  iflands,  before  they  have  acquired  a degree  of  ftabilfty 
which  might  enable  them  to  refill  the  force  of  the  ftream,  are  entirely  fwept 
away ; but  whenfoever,  by  the  repeated  additions  of  foil,  they  appear  to  be 
fufficiently  firm,  the  natives  then  no  longer  hefitate  to  take  poflelfion  of 
them,  and  the  new  lands  become  an  immediate  fubjeX  of  altercation  and 
difpute.  The  new  fettlers  bring  over  their  families,  cattle,  and  effeXs;  and 
having  feleXed  the  higheft  fpots  for  the  files  of  their  villages,  they  ereX 
their  dwellings  with  as  much  confidence  as  they  would  do  on  the  main  land; 
for,  although  fixed  upon  a fandy  foundation,  the  ftratum  of  foil  which  is 
uppermoft,  being  interwoven  with  the  roots  of  grafs,  and  of  other  plants, 
and  hardened  by  the  fun,  becomes  at  length  fufficiently  firm  to  refill  the 
future  attacks  of  the  river.  Thus  ftrengthened  and  matured,  thefe  iflands 
will  continue  a number  of  years,  and  may  laft  during  the  lives  of  moft  of 
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?he  new  pofleflbrs ; as  they  are,  in  general,  liable  to  deftruftion,  only  by 
the  fame  gradual  procefs  of  undermining,  and  encroachment,  to  which  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  fubjeft.. 

When  an  ifland  becomes  fo  large,  that  it  is  not  found  prafticablc  to 
cultivate  the  whole,  which  happens  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
people  are  either  lefs  numerous,  or  have  no  immediate  inducement  to  take 
pofleffion  of  the  new  land,  it  is  foon  overrun  with  reeds,  long  grafs,  jow,* 
and  baubul,  t which  form  extenfive,  and  almoft  impenetrable,  thickets, 
affording  fhelter  to  tigers,  buffaloes,  deer,,  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
reft  of  the  lands,  in  general,  produce  good  pafturage ; and  many  thou- 
fands  of  oxen  are  bred  and  nourifhed-  upon  them.  The  tigers  commit 
frequent  depredations  among  the  herds,  but  are  feldom  known  to  carry  off 
any  of  the  people.  The  fertility  of  the  foil  increafing  with  every  fubfequent 
inundation,  to  which  the  burning  of  the  reeds  and  grafs,  in  the  dry  feafon, 
greatly  contributes,  induces  the  inhabitants,  at  length,  to  extend  the  limits  of 
their  cultivation,  and  to  fettle  more  permanently  upon  them. 

The  iflands  of  the  Ganges  are  diftinguifhable  from  the  main  land,  by  their 
having  few  or  no  trees,  even  long  after  a communication  has  been  formed 
by  the  clofing  up  of  one  of  the  channels,  which,  indeed,  generally  happens 
in  a few  years.  The  ifland  called  Dera  Khowafpour,  which  is  one  of  the 
largeft,  has  continued  longer  in  an  infulated  ftate  than  any  other  I know; 
which  may  be  attributed  to  its  peculiar  fituation,  immediately  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Ganges  and  Coofa  rivers;  the  channel  of  the  former  running 
chiefly  on  the  fouth  fide;  while  the  ftream  that  iffues  from  the  latter,  has  a 
tendency  to  keep  open  the  channel  on  the  north  fide.  It  is  probable  that 
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this  ifland  owes  its  exiftence  to  both  rivers;  but,  as  is  evident  from  its  ap- 
pearance, has  been  thrown  up  in  the  manner  above  defcribed,  and  was  not 
originally  a part  of  the  main  land.  It  is  gj  miles  in  length,  and  2j  acrofs  in 
the  broadeft  part,  and  contains  about  20  fquare  miles  of  land,  moftly  culti- 
vated, and  highly  produftive,  with  feveral  villages.  I was  informed,  that 
in  the  higheft  floods,  the  people  are  obliged  to  ere6l  temporary  huts,  on  pil- 
lars of  wood,  or  ftages;  but  that  it  is  feldom  they  are  reduced  to  that  ne- 
ceflity.  To  the  S.  W.  of  Dera  Khowafpour  is  another  ifland  of  lefs  dimen- 
fions,  and  entirely  overrun  with  jow.  The  paflage  between  is  navigable, 
as  a great  part  of  the  waters  of  the  Coofa  flow  through  it. 

The  appearance  of  fome  of  thefe  iflands  is  Angularly  rural  and  pleafing, 
if  not  altogether  romantic;  for,  although  an  extenflve  flat  can  hardly  come 
under  the  latter  denomination,  yet  it  may  partake  of  a degree  of  wildnefs, 
that  will  pleafe  the  lovers  of  nature;  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  peaceful  ap- 
pearance of  the  flocks,  fields,  and  hahuations,  will  give  delight  to  the  philan- 
thropift.  If  we  prefent  to  our  imaginations  a wide  extended  plain,  with 
pens  for  cattle,  and  a few  humble  huts,  v/hofe  tops  are  crowned  with  gourds, 
and  the  intervening  fpace  highly  cultivated;  fuppofe  wheat,  barley,  and 
pulfe  of  all  forts,  to  be  growing  in  abundance,  the  flowers  of  the  latter 
prefenting  to  the  eye  a variety  of  rich  tints;  let  us  conceive  numerous  herds 
of  cattle  to  be  grazing,  and  a few  fcattered  villages  at  a diftance;  fuppofe  the 
horizon  to  bound  the  view,  with  no  other  remote  objefts  than  a long  line 
of  graCs  jungle,  and  a few  trees,  which,  from  their  great  diftance  on  the  main 
land,  are  barely  difcernible;  and  we  fliall  have  a tolerable  pifture  of  an 
ifland  in  the  Ganges.  If  we  fancy,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  lark  is  foaring, 
the  air  cool,  and  the  fky  perfeftly  unclouded,  we  fliall  have  a ftill  more  lively 
idea  of  the  ftate  of  thefe  iflands  during  at  leaft  Ax  months  of  the  year. 
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The  banks  of  the  Ganges  exhibit  a variety  of  appearances,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  or  the  degree  of  force  with  which  the  current  flrikes 
againft  them.  In  thofe  parts  where  the  velocity  of  the  ftream  is  greateft,  and 
the  foil  extremely  loofe,  they  become  as  perpendicular  as  a wall,  and 
crumble  in  fo  frequently,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  approach  them.  The 
bank  is  oftentimes  excavated  into  a number  of  deep  bays,  with  projefting 
points  between  them,  round  which  the  current  ruflies  with  great  rapidity; 
but  is  confiderably  flackened,  and  has  even  a retrograde  motion,  in  the 
interior  part  of  the  gulph.  * Some  of  thefe  afford  convenient  landing 
places,  or  Gauts,  where  the  natives  perform  their  ablutions,  water  their 
cattle,  and  fallen  their  boats  to  the  fhore.  In  other  parts,  where  the  current 
is  flack,  the  bank  is  generally  found  doping  and  firm..  In  the  higher  parts  of 
the  country,  where  a conker  f foil  prevails,  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  are  not 
fo  liable  to  be  undermined,  and  are  even  fufhciently  firm  to  refill  the  utmoll 
efforts  of  the  flreaiii;  but  in  Bengal  there  are  few  places  where  a town,  or 
village,  can  be  eflabli filed  on  the  Ganges,  with  any  certainty  of  long  retain- 
ing the  advantage  of  fuch  a fituation,  as  it  will  be  liable  either  to  be  de- 
flroyed  by  the  river,  or,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  totally  abandoned  by  it. 
There  are  fome  fpots,  however,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the  former  in- 
convenience, and  here  the  fites  of  fome  principal  places,  and  manufacturing 
towns,  have  been  eflablifiied ; as  Godagary,  Comerpour,  Beaulcah,  and 
Surdah,  built  upon  a ridge  of  high  ground  running  along  the  N.  E.  fide  of 
the  Ganges,  and  which  appears  to  be  the  extreme  boundary  of  the  river  on 

that 


* Thefe  little  bays  or  gulphs  are  very  common  in  all  the  rivers  of  Bengal,  and  are  owing,  proba- 
bly, to  the  unequal  encroachment  of  the  dream  on  the  banks  in  thofe  places  where  the  foil  has  the 
lead  tenacity.  They  naturally  produce  a whirling  motion  in  tlie  current;  and  may  poflibly,  in  fome  in- 
slances,  be  the  means  of  checking  the  further  encroachment  of  the  river;  but  I have  never  known  an  in- 
dance of  their  flriking  out  into  new  branches,  as  Major  Rennell  has  fuppofed. 
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that  fide.  The  foil  of  this  ridge  is  a ftifF  clay,  intermixed  with  conker.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  high  ground  on  which  the  ancient  city  of 
Gour  formerly  flood,  is  a continuation  of  the  fame  ridge,  interrupted  only 
by  the  courfe  of  the  Mahanuddee  River. 

Along  the  S.  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  from  Oudanullah  to  Horrifonker, 
and  perhaps  confiderably  further  to  the  eaftward,  not  a place  occurs  that 
can  be  faid  to  be  permanently  fixed.  Bogwangola,  which  is  a confiderable 
mart  for  grain,  and  from  which  the  city  of  Moorfhudabad  is  principally 
fupplied,  exhibits  more  the  appearance  of  a temporary  fair,  or  encampment, 
than  that  of  a town.  It  has,  more  than  once,  been  removed,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  encroachment,  and  fubfequent  retiring  of  the  river;  upon 
whofe  banks,  for  the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  and  boat  building,  it 
has  been  always  found  expedient  to  keep  it. 

The  Ganges,  as  I have  hinted  above,  differs  from  the  fmaller  rivers,  in 
this  particular,  that  its  windings  are  never  fo  intricate;  for  let  the  en- 
croachment, which  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  inflexion  in  its  courfe, 
be  carried  on  during  any  number  of  years,  it  will  ultimately  be  flopped  by 
the  ifiand  v/hich  grows  up  oppofite  to  the  fide  encroached  on,  and  which, 
fooner  or  later,  will  form  a junftion  with  the  main  land.  The  upper  point 
of  the  ifiand  which  divides  the  flream,  does,  by  retarding  its  velocity, 
and  obliging  it  to  depofit  the  particles  of  earth  and  fand  with  which  it  is 
impregnated,  quickly  gather  frefii  matter,  and  fhoot  upwards;  while  the 
nearcfl  fiielving  point  above  it,  either  continues  flationary,  or  advances  to 
rheet  it.  Thus  the  intermediate  channel  is  gradually  flraitened,  and  lefs  water 
flows  through  it;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  incVeafing  fhallownefs  of  the  paf- 
fage  impedes  the  current,  and  caufes  a flill  greater  precipitation  of  fand. 
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The  channel  being,  at  length,  completely  choaked  up,  will,  in  the  hot 
feafon,  be  left  dry  ; when  the  whole  dream  being  diverted  into  the  oppo- 
fite  channel,  and  glancing  along  the  fide  of  the  new  formed  idhmus,  will 
foon,  provided  the  river  continues  to  fall,  form  a deep  ridge.  This,  how- 
ever, will  be  overdowed  again,  and  may,  for  a time,  afford  a paffage  in 
the  rainy  feafon  ; but  it  will  ultimately  rife  up  into  a formidable  bank,  and 
effeftually  clofe  the  paffage.  The  lower  part  of  the  channel,  however, 
forms  a creek,  in  which  a confiderable  depth  of  water  will  remain  for  fome 
time;  but  which  receiving  a frefh  fupply  of  matter  on  every  enfuing  flood, 
will  be  gradually  filled  up. 

The  furvey  of  part  of  the  Ganges,  on  which  I was  deputed  in  1796,  gave 
me  an  opportunity  of  afeertaining  the  mod  remarkable  changes  which  had 
occurred  fince  the  former  charts  were  condrufted;  the  following  detail  of 
which,  aided  by  an  infpetlion  of  the  accompanying  map,  will,  it  is  hoped, 
be  fuflicient  to  illuftrate  and  confirm  the  truth  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 

Near  Sooty ^ the  great  river  had  encroached  to  within  a mile  of  that  place ; 
the  didance,  according  to  the  old  maps,  having  formerly  been  five  miles  ; 
and  by  the  reports  of  the  olded  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  villages,  it 
was  in  their  remembrance,  about  forty  years  ago,  reckoned  four  cofs.  The 
narrow  idhmus  between  it  and  the  Coflimbazar  river,  was  gradually  be- 
coming lefs,  and,  notwithdanding  the  old  paffage  by  Saddygunge,  had,  in 
a mod  extraordinary  manner,  been  clofed  up  by  a mound  of  fand,  yet  there 
was  fome  appearance  that  a new  channel  of  communication  would  be 
formed,  by  the  river  breaking  through  the  neck  of  land  ; the  encroachment 
dill  continuing,  they  faid,  at  the  rate  of  an  hundred  yards  every  year.  It 
is  poflible,  however,  that  the  encroachment  may  be  dopped  by  the  diver- 
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fion  of  the  principal  ftream  into  another  channel ; as  an  illand  of  confidera- 
ble  extent  has  grown  up  oppofite  to  the  fide  encroached  on,  and  may,  in  time, 
form  a junftion  with  the  main  land  above  it,  in  the  manner  I have  already 
pointed  out.  Should  this  take  place,  the  river  which  now  runs  in  a fouth- 
wefterly  direflion  from  Turtipour  towards  Sooiy,  will  refume  a direftion 
more  analagous  to  the  general  line  of  its  courfe  through  Bengal ; and  the 
land  which  it  has  carried  away,  by  encroaching  on  its  weflern  bank,  will  be 
gradually  reftored. 

The  alteration  which  appeared  in  the  great  river  near  the  inlet  of  the 
Baugrutty,  or  Coffimbazar  river,  at  Mohungunge,  was  no  lefs  confpicuous 
the  main  ftream  having  receded  confiderably  from  that  place  within  my 
remembrance,  and  a large  ifland  having  been  thrown  up,  which  is  already 
cultivated  and  inhabited.  The  river  was  encroaching  on  its  Eaftern  bank,  and; 
appeared  to  be  gaining  ground  again  towards  Gour ; the  walls  of  which’ 
city,  it  is  well  attefted,  were  formerly  wafhed  by  the  Ganges. 

Another  confiderable  gathering  of  iflands  had  taken  place  between  Raje~ 
mahl  and  Oodanullah  ; and  the  principal  ftream  which,  by  the  maps,  would, 
appear  to  have  run  formerly  clofe  to  the  latter  place,  was  not,  at  the  time 
of  this  furvey,  nearer  than  miles.  The  ifland  neareft.  to  Oodanullah  was- 
feparated  only  from  the  main  bank  by  a narrow  branch,  which  was  then, 
fordable,  and  which  extended  to  a confiderable  diftance  both  above  and  be- 
low that  place.  This  ifland  was  only  cultivated  in  part,  the  reft  of  the  lands, 
being  overrun  with  a thick  jungle.^  in  which  I was  informed  were  deer,  wild 
fr  hogs,  buffaloes,  and  tigers.* 

i At 

* Here  I brought  to  and  pitched  a tent,  to  obferve  the  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1796,  1 had  occafion  alfo  to  iraverfe  a part  of  the  ifland.  The  hills  which  were  in  view,  diverfified  the 
profpecf,  while  the  tinkling  bells  of  the  cattle  returning  to  their  pens,  at  the  clofe  of  day,  had  a rural,  and 
pleafing  etfeft.  The  ferenity  and  awful  flillnefs  of  the  cnfuing  night,  which  was  interrupted  only  by  the 
wild  notes  and  calls  of  various  birds  in  the  neighbouring  thickets,  contributed  altogether  to  render  this 
place  one  of  the  mod  Angular  and  romantic  abodes  which  1 can  well  remember. 
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At  Rajemahl,  the  projefting  point  on  which  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
palace  and  buildings  are  feen,  has  for  many  years  refilled  the  force  of  the 
current;  and  the  malTy  piles  of  mafonry,  fome  of  which  have  fubfided  into 
the  channel,  have  co-operated  with  the  natural  ftrength  of  the  bank,  in  re- 
pelling the  efforts  of  the  llream. 

The  Rajemahl  Hills,  from  which  fevcral  rocky  points  projefl  into  the 
Ganges,  as  at  Sicrygully,  Pointy^  and  Pattergotta^  have  for  ages  oppofed  the 
encroachments  of  the  river;  notwithllanding  which,  it  has  more  than  once  ex- 
cavated all  the  loofe  foil  which  lay  between  the  projefting  points.  This, 
however,  has  been  as  often  reftored  by  the  alluvions,  and  iflands,  which  have 
grown  up,  and  ultimately  formed  a junftion  with  the  bank. 

The  alteration  of  the  river  at  Colgong,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  moll 
extraordinary  which  have  ever  been  obferved  in  the  Ganges ; and  of  this  I 
can  fpeak  with  greater  confidence,  if  polfible,  than  of  thofe  above-mentioned, 
having  been  an  eye  witnefs  of  the  Hate  of  the  river  at  this  place  at  four  fe- 
veral  periods,  in  three  of  which  I obferved  a confiderable  difference,  viz.  in 
the  dry  feafons  of  1779,  1788,  and  1796-7.  I have  a drawing  of  Colgong, 
taken  by  myfelf  at  the  former  of  thefe  periods,  which  reprefents  the  river  to 
be  a broad  and  open  flream,  and  free  from  fhallows ; at  the  fame  time,  al- 
though the  three  rocks  near  Colgong  do  not  come  into  the  view,  yet  I can 
remember  that  they  were  furrounded  by  dry  land,  and  appeared  to  be  at  fome 
little  dillance  from  the  fliore.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  old  map,  only  that  the 
Boglepore  Nulla  is  reprefented  as  palling  between  the  rocks  and  the  town.  In 
January,  1788,  I found  the  three  rocks  completely  infulated,  and  the  current 
rufhing  between  them  with  great  rapidity ; the  river  having  undermined  and 
borne  away  the  whole  of  the  foil  which  had  for  many  years  adhered  to  them, 
and  having  formed  a bed  for  itfelf,  with  a confiderable  depth  of  water, 
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which  contimied  for  fcvcral  years  to  be  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
navigable  channel  of  the  river  in  the  dry  feafon.  Here  boats  were  frequently 
in  imminent  danger  of  ftriking  againft  the  rocks,  as  during  the  period  of  the 
river’s  encroachment,  and  particularly  in  the  rains,  it  was  difficult  to  avoid 
them  when  coming  down  with  the  dream.  While  the  river  continued  thus 
to  expand  itfelf,  an  ifland  was  growing  up  in  the  middle  of  its  bed,  which, 
when  I lad  faw  it,  (in  January,  1797,)  extended  from  near  Pattergotta,  5 
miles  below  Colgong,  to  a confiderable  didance  above  the  latter  place,  being 
altogether  8 miles  in  length,  and  2 in  breadth;  and  dlling  nearly  the  whole 
fpace  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  principal  dream  in  the  year  1779. 
The  quantity  of  fand,  and  foil,  which  the  river  mud  have  depofited  to  effeft 
this,  will  appear  prodigious,  if  it  be  confidered,  that  the  depth  of  water  in 
the  navigable  part  of  the  Ganges  is  frequently  upwards  of  70  feet;  and  the 
new  idands  had  rifen  to  more  than  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the  dream. 
Again,  the  quantity  of  earth  which  it  had  excavated  in  forming  a new  chan- 
nel for  itfelf,  will  appear  no  lefs  adonidiing : fome  idea  of  this  may,  how- 
ever, be  conceived,  from  the  foundings  which  I caufed  to  be  taken  near  the 
rocks,  which  varied  from  70  to  90  feet.  If  we  add  24  feet  for  the  height 
of  the  foil  that  had  formerly  adhered  to  thefe  rocks,  as  indicated  by  the 
marks  it  had  left,  it  will  appear  that  a column  of  114  feet  of  earth  had  here 
been  removed  by  the  dream.*  The  encroachment  of  the  river  had,  how- 
ever, been  ultimately  dopped  by  the  refidance  it  met  with  from  a hard  con- 
ker bank  to  the  fouth-eadward  of  thefe  rocks,  and  by  the  encreafing  growth 
of  the  idand,  which  had  draitened  the  upper  part  of  the  channel,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  choaked  with  fand.  Accordingly,  in  January,  1797,  this  channel 
refembled  more  a dagnated  creek  than  the  branch  of  a great  river;  and,  not- 
withdanding  the  great  depth  of  water  which  remained  in  fome  parts,  it  was 

at 
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See  Plate  I,  and  the  Seftion  in  Plate  II. 
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at  its  upper  inlet  unnavigable  for  the  fmallefl  boats.  The  main  ftream  had 
been  diverted  into  the  oppofite  channel,  on  the  N.  \V.  fide  of  the  ifland  ; 
fo  that  boats,  on  their  way  up  and  down  the  river,  did  not,  at  this  time,  pafs 
nearer  to  Colgong  than  2^  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the  channel  which 
had  been  thus  rendered  in  a great  mcafure  unnavigable,  exceeded  10  miles; 
and  I have  little  doubt  but  in  a few  years  it  will  be  impaffable  even  in  the 
rains. 

Thus  the  Ganges,  which  for  many  years  had  flowed  in  a full  ftream  bv  Col- 
gong,  may  be  faid  now  to  have  deferted  that  place.  The  new  ifland,  which  has 
been  the  principal  caufe  of  this  diverfion  of  the  Itream,  is  hitherto  but  partially 
inhabited  and  cultivated,  the  greatefl;  part  of  it  being  overrun  with  reeds  and 
tamariflc.  The  old  channel  exhibited  a flriking  contrafl  to  the  appearance  it 
formerly  had,  as  not  a Tingle  boat  was  to  be  feen;  and  the  (lender  ftream  which 
flowed  in  at  its  upper  inlet,  not  having  power  to  communicate  any  viftble  mo- 
tion to  the  vaft  body  of  water  which  remained  in  the  lower  part  of  the  channel, 
it  appeared,  of  courfe,  as  ftill  as  a lake,  or  a pond  ; and  a great  part  of.  the 
main  bank,  which  had  formerly  been  in  a crumbling  ftate,  had  now  become 
doping*  and  firm. 

Being  enabled,  on  my  return  from  Colgong,  to  complete  the  furvey  of  the 
river  down  to  Horrifonker,  Ifound  it,  throughout  a courfe  of  160  miles,  to 
differ  widely  from  the  old  charts  in  almoft  every  part  : but  having  already 
mentioned  the  mod  remarkable  changes  which  had  occurred  from  Sooty  up- 
wards, it  remains  only  now  to  give  an  account  of  fuch  as  I obferved  below 
that  place. 

The 

* This  is  a ufual  efFeft  of  the  flagnation  of  water  in  all  rivers  ; for  as  the  current  which  bears  upon  a 
bank  has  a tendency  to  fap  and  undermine  it,  and  to  render  it  deep  ; fo  when  this  caufe  no  longer  exifls, 
the  bank  will  gradually  recover  that  degree  of  inclination  which  is  natural  to  the  margins  of  lake;,  or  offtag- 
nated  pooh.  The  upper  part  of  the  bank  being  moiftened  by  the  rains,  crumbles  in,  and  if  the  current  be 
not  fufficiently  ftrong  to  bear  it  away,  will  gradually  fubfide  at  an  angle  of  .^5  degrees,  and  hll  up  a part 
r.u,  j;hannel. 
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The  main  flream  of  the  Ganges,  which  now  pafTes  near  Sooty^  runs  in  a 
fouth-eafterly  direflion,  from  thence  towards  Comrah  and  Gobindpour,  the 
latter  of  which  is  clofe  on  its  bank.  The  villages  of  Saddagunge,  Singnagur^ 
Banjbarya,  Burrumtola,  Narrainpour^  Sicollypour^  and  Soondery,  no  longer 
exifled  according  to  the  pofitions  which  were  afcribed  to  them  in  the  old 
maps,  * fome  having  been  entirely  deftroyed,  and  others  re-eftabliflied, 
under  the  fame  or  different  names,  acrofs  the  river,  and  partly  upon  the  new 
formed  ifland  of  SundeepaA 

The  quantity  of  land  which  has  been  bere  deftroyed  by  the  river,  in  the 
eourfe  of  a few  years,  will  amount,  upon  the  moft  moderate  calculation, 
to  40  fquare  miles,  or  25,600  acres;  but  this  is  counterbalanced,  in  a great 
meafure,  by  the^alluvion  which  has  taken  place  on  the  oppofite  fhore,  and 
by  the  new  iflaj)d  of  Sundeepa,  which  laft  alone  contains  upwards  of  10 
fquare  miles. 

The  main  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  which,  by  Major  Rennell’s  map,  appears 
to  have  paffed  within  a mile  and  half  of  Nabobgunge,  is  now  removed  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  that  place ; and  the  channel  from  thence  almoft 
down  to  (^idagary^  having  been  a good  deal  contracted,  in  confequence  of  the 
diverfion  of  the  ftream  to  the  fouthward  of  Nilcontpour  ifland,  is  now  confi- 
dered  as  the  continuation  and  outlet  of  the  Mahanuddee  river.  The  inflection 
in  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges  produced  by  the  encroachment  towards  Sooty, 
Comrah,  and  Gobindpour,  has  encreafed  the  diftance  by  water  from  Turiipour 
to  Godagary,  in  the  dry  feafon,  to  26  miles;  whereas  by  the  maps  it  appears  - 
to  have  been  formerly  little  more  than  18. 

The 


* Sec  Major  Renrlell's  Map  of  tf)e  CofTirntazar  I Hand, 
t See  the  Plan  which  accompanies  this  Memoir. 
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The  principal  branch  of  the  Ganges  beyond  Gohindpov,r,  now  runs  Eaft, 
and  E.  by  N.  and  turning  pretty  fharply  round  the  point  which  is  oppofite 
to  the  prefent  outlet  of  the  Mahanundee,  runs  in  a due  fouthern  courfe  by 
Sultangunge,  and  Godagary,  as  far  as  Bogwangola  ; which  town,  as  I have 
hinted  above,  has  been  always  liable  to  fhift  its  fituation.  My  furvey  afcer- 
tains  it  to  be  3|-  miles  nearer  to  Moorjhudabad  than  it  formerly  flood  ; but  of 
this  a more  precife  idea  may  be  formed,  by  comparing  its  prefent  bearings 
and  diftance  from  Godagary,  and  Bomeneah,  with  thofe  which  may  be  deduced 
from  Major  Rennell’s  map  of  the  Coffimbazar  ifland. 


Bearin 

0 

Did.  in  Miles, 

Godagary  to  Bogwangola,  by  Survey 

(1797} 

s. 

2 

W. 

9 

Ditto  to  Ditto,,  by  former  Surveys, 

s. 
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E. 
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Bomeneah  to  Bogwangola,  by  Survey 

(1797) 

N. 

21 

E. 

6 

Ditto  to  Ditto,  by  former  Surveys,. 

N. 

50 

E. 
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From  Bogwangola  the  river  turas  to  the  eaflward,  and  the  fl'ream  flrikes- 
with  peculiar  force  upon  a fteep  and  crumbling  bank,  which  indicates  that 
the  encroachment  is  ftill  carried  on  rapidly  below  that  place.  The  appearance 
of  this  bank  was  fuch  as  I fcarcely  remembered  to  have  feen  ; and  it  would 
have  been  dangerous  to  approach  it  in  fome  parts,  as  the  fragments  which 
were,  every  now  and  then,  detached  from  it,  would  have  been  fufficient  to 
fink  the  largeft  boat.  In  dropping  down  with  the  flream,  which  ran  at  the 
rate  of  near  6 miles  in  the  hour,  I could  very  fenfibly  feel  the  undulations 
which  the  huge  portions  of  the  falling  bank  produced  in  the  water,  at  the  dif- 
tance of  upwards  of  a hundred  yards  ; and  the  noife  with  which  they  were 
^accompanied,,  might  be  compared  to  the  diflant  rumbling  of  artillery,  or 
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thunder.  I am  convinced,  that  had  any  boat  attempted  to  track  up  under  this 
bank  at  that  time,  it  would  have  met  with  inevitable  deftru6tion.* 

The  encroachment  of  the  river  in  this  part  of  its  courfe  has  deftroyed  a 
confiderable  portion  of  arable  land,  and  has  been  the  caufe,  likewife,  of  the 
removal  or  defiruQion  of  the  villages  of  Banchdaw,  Confinagur^  Chandabad^ 
Kijlnagur^  and  probably  of  many  others  which  were  not  inferted  in  the  old 
maps.  The  village  of  Sangarpour^  formerly  miles  from  the  neareft 
reach  of  the  Ganges,  is  now  clofe  to  its  bank  ; and  here  the  river  appears 
to  occupy  a part  of  the  track  which  Major  Rennell  calls  the  “ Old  Courfe 
of  the  Ganges.” 

From  hence  the  ftream  runs  E.  N.  E.  as  far  as  Allypour,  at  which 
jdace,  I was  informed  by  the  Zemeendar,  that  in  his  remembrance,  upwards 
of  twenty  villages  had  been  dellroyed  by  the  river,  and  that  the  people  had 
moflly  fettled  on  the  new  i (lands  which  within  thefe  few  years  had  been 
forming  oppofite  to  his  village.  Indeed,  the  gathering  of  iflands,  which  I had 
obferved  from  Biirgotchy  down  to  this  place,  appeared  prodigious;-  yet  not 
a Tingle  tree  was  to  be  feen  on  any  of  them  ; and  from  the  colour  of  the 
thatched  huts,  it  appeared  plainly  that  fome  of  the  villages  had  been  recently 
eftabliflied. 

The  inlet  to  the  Culcully  river,  which  had  formerly  been  at  Bogtuangola, 
is  now  removed  feveral  miles  lower  down.  This  has  been  a neceffary 
confequence  of  the  Ganges  fweeping  away  all  the  land  on  each  Tide 

of 

* Since  my  return  from  the  furvey,  I have  been  informed  of  the  lofs  of  feveral  boats  under  this  bank  ; 
which  accidents  have  been  owing  probably  to  the  imprudence  of  the  boat-men,  in  not  tracking  on  the 
ilielving  fide.  This,  hciwever,  vvhen  there  is  not  a clean  (lielving  fand,  is  attended  with  difficulty,  and  in 
general  with  delay,  which  induces  the  boat-men  fometimes  to  prefer  the  llecp  fide,  although  at  the  ri(k  of 
being  overwhelmed,  and  cruflied  by  the  falling  bank. 
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of  it  to  a confiderable  extent,  and  the  prefent  entrance  of  the  Culcully  is  near 
Murcha.  This  little  river  is  become  the  thoroughfare  for  all  boats  pafTing 
from  or  to  the  Ganges  by  the  Jellinghy,  the  old  communication  between  them 
being  now  entirely  fliut  up. 

The  main  branch  of  the  Ganges  runs  N.  E.  by  E.  to  about  4 miles  below 
Ally-pour;  whence  turning  E.  and  E.  by  S.  it  paffes,  as  formerly,  within  2 
miles  of  Bauleah;  being  feparated  only  from  that  place  by  two  long  iflands,  the 
uppermoft;  of  which,  called  Gopalnagurdera^  is  not  marked  in  the  old  maps. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  it  exifted  at  the  period  when  the  former  fur- 
veys  were  taken.  The  branch  which  divides  them  runs  in  an  E.  N.  E.  di- 
reQion  towards  Bauleah^  but  is  not  navigable  for  large  boats  in  the  dry  feafon. 
The  low.ermoft  of  the  two  is  narrower  than  it  would  appear  by  the  old  maps, 
but  reaches  almoft  to  Surdah,  as  it  is  therein  reprefented. 

On  my  approach  to  Cutlamary,  I entered  a new  branch,  through  which 
a confiderable  body  of  water  flowed  with  fome  rapidity  ; and  this  led  me 
clofe  to  Rajapour,  leaving  Echamarry  on  the  left.  It  would  appear,  on  in- 
fpefting  Major  Rennell’s  map,  that  no  fuch  palfage  as  this  had  exifted  for- 
merly ; and,  indeed,  the  people  informed  me,  that  it  had  only  lately  been 
opened  by  the  great  river,  the  main  ftream  of  which,  however,  continues 
its  courfe,  as  heretofore,  in  an  Eafterly  direblion  towards  Surdah.  This  was 
the  only  inftance  I had  obferved,  of  the  Ganges  having  infulated  a part  of 
the  main  land,  its  ufual  procefs  of  forming  iflands  being  fuch  as  I have  be- 
fore defcribed.  It  is  probable,  neverthelefs,  that  the  ifland  of  Echamarry, 
which  is  very  extenfive,  and  on  which  are  feveral  other  villages,  may  owe  its 
exiftence  to  an  alluvion,  which  took  place  at  fome  remote  period;  or 
that  it  might  originally  have  been  an  ifland,  which,  having  joined  itfelf  to 
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the  main  land,  had  afterwards  been  detached  from  it.  I am  the  more  inclined 
to  this  belief,  as  its  appearance  was  fimilar  to  other  iflands  of  the  Ganges,  there 
being  no  trees  of  any  growth  upon  it,  excepting  the  mimofa  nilotica,  or 
baubul,  of  which  there  were  feveral  clumps  about  the  villages.  The  breadth 
of  the  new  channel  varied  from  one  to  tw^o  furlongs,  with  a confiderable 
depth  of  water  throughout ; and  the  banks,  in  fome  parts,  appeared  to  have 
fuffered  great  violence.  In  one  place,  particularly,  I was  ftruck  with  their 
uncommon  appearance;  a flip  of  land,  5 furlongs  in  length,  having  detached 
itfelf  from  the  main  bank,  and  fubfided  into  the  channel.  A fimilar  effeO:, 
although  in  a lefs  degree,  was  vifible  on  the  oppofite  fhore  ; and  in  many 
other  parts,  huge  portions  of  the  foil  had  funk,  and  formed  a double  bank, 
the  lower  ledge  of  which  was  in  fome  places  very  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ftream.  The  continuation  of  this  branch  led  near  D uny  ramp  our  ^ and  termi- 
nated a little  beyond  Sahebnagur,  where  I entered  the  great  river  again,  which 
here  runs  with  confiderable  velocity  in  a Southerly  direfilion. 


Passing  Jalaharya*  my  boatmen  pointed  out  to  me,  what  they  called 
the  mouth  of  the  Jdlinghy  river,  which  was  fhut  up  with  a folid  bank  acrofs 
the  whole  breadth  of  it ; but  this,  in  faft,  muft  have  been  the  main  channel 
of  the  Ganges  itfelf,  which  formerly  ran  in  that  direQion,  as  the  real  head 
of  the  Jdlinghy  is  feveral  miles  further  to  the  fouthward.  By  a furvey 
of  part  of  the  Ganges,  taken  by  Major  Rennell  in  the  year  1764,  it  appears 
that  the  main  flream  ran  clofe  by  the  town  of  Jdlinghy,  and  in  his  “ Account 
of  the  Ganges  and  Burrampooter  Rivers,"  he  has  particularly  mentioned  the 

extraordinary 


♦ This  village  is  probably  the  Dyrampour  of  the  old  maps» 
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extraordinary  encroachment  of  the  river,  which,  in  his  time,  had  gradually 
removed  the  outlet  of  the  Jellinghy  three  quarters  of  a mile  further  down. 
The  maps,  which  have  been  publilhed,  all  rcprefent  the  great  river  as  running 
in  that  direSion ; only,  that  in  thofe  of  the  Cojfnnbazar  ifland,  and  of 
the  Ganges  from  Siirdah  to  Colligonga,*  it  would  appear  doubtful  whether 
the  main  dream  ran  on  the  Weft  or  Eaft  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Nipara.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt,  however,  that  the  former  was  the  cafe,  elfe  the  encroach- 
ment could  not  have  happened ; and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  cafe  is  now 
altered  ; for,  by  the  jundlion  of  the  upper  point  of  the  ifland  with  the  main 
land,  the  whole  ftream  has  been  diverted  in  a South-Eafterly  dire6Hon,  and 
does  not  now  approach  nearer  to  the  town  of  Jellinghy  than  2^  miles.  The 
old  inlet  of  the  Jellinghy  river  has  been,  in  confequence,  not  only  rendered 
unnavigable,  but  the  whole  of  the  channel  between  Nipara  and  the  main  land, 
viz.  from  Jalabarya  do\'^n  to  Dewangunge^'t  near  12  miles  in  length,  has  been 
completely  filled  up,  and  is  now  cultivated.  A confiderable  portion,  how- 
ever, of  Nipara  ifland  has  been  waflied  away  ; and  the  remainder  of  it  no 
longer  exifts  under  that  name,  but  is  called  Monimpour  dera.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  by  the  direfilion  which  the  main  ftream  of  the  Ganges  had  fo 
late  as  the  year  1795,  that  it  had  forced  a paflage  through  this  ifland  ; 
which  feems  the  more  probable,  from  the  name  of  Monimpour  being  now 
common  to  the  land  on  each  fide  of  it. 

The  main  ftream,  which,  in  the  year  1795,  ran  direftly  down  to  the  inlet 
of  the  Howleah  river,  has,  fince  that  period,  been  direfited  again  Hill  further 
to  the  eaftward  ; and  here  I beheld  with  aftonifhment  the  change  which,  in 

C 2 lefs 

* See  the  Bengal  Atlas. 

O 

+ This  village  having  been  lately  eflabliflied,  is  not  found  in  the  old  maps.  It  Is  fituated  near  the 
inlet  of  the  Hoxaltah  or  Comer  river,  at  Mayefconda, 
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lefs  than  two  years,  had  taken  place;  a confiderable  portion  of  the  main 
channel,  which,  at  the  period  abovementioned,  had  contained  nearly  the 
whole  ftream  of  the  Ganges,  being,  at  the  time  I laft  faw  it,  fo  completely 
filled  with  fands,  that  I hardly  knew  myfelf  to  be  in  the  fame  part  of  the  river. 
The  fands,  in  fome  parts,  rofe  feveral  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fiream  ; 
and  the  people  had  already  begun  to  cultivate  furfoo  and  rice,  in  the  very  fpots 
where  the  deepeft  water  had  formerly  been.  Two  iflands,  of  confiderable  ex- 
tent, appeared  to  be  quite  new  ; and  the  channel,  in  fome  places,  had  been 
reduced,  from  the  breadth  of  an  Englifh  mile,  to  a furlong  or  lefs.  The  main 
ftream,  having  forced  its  way  in  a new  direction,  did  not  at  this  time  pafs 
nearer  to  the  inlet  of  the  Howlcah  than  gj  miles,  nor  nearer  than  2 to  Hor- 
rifonker. 


This  remarkable  change,  I was  informed,  took  place  during  the  extra- 
ordinary inundation  of  1796;  at  which  time  the  floods  had  rifen  to  an  un- 
ufual  height  in  almoft  every  part  of  the  country;  but  it  muft  have  been  chiefly 
while  the  waters  were  draining  off,  that  fuch  an  immenfe  body  of  fand  could 
have  been  depofited.  The  inlet  of  the  Howleah  had  been,  in  confequence, 
rendered  fomewhat  difficult  of  accefs,  and  I was  obliged  to  make  a circuit 
round  the  new  iflands,  of  feveral  miles,  to  get  into  it ; but,  notwithftanding 
the  diverfion  of  the  ftream,  I found  a confiderable  depth  of  water  remain- 
ing under  the  main  bank,  although  fcarcely  any  current  was  vifible  from 
Horrifonker  to  Dezvangunge*  On  my  approach  to  this  place,  I was  informed 

that 

* Water  is  found  under  the  banks  of  thedeferted  channels  of  the  Ganges  for  a confiderable  time  after 
they  ceafe  to  be  navigable  in  the  middle  of  their  beds,  the  fpace  immediately  under  the  bank  being  gene- 
rally the  laft  that  is  filled  up.  I have  likewife  obferved  that,  during  the  growth  of  the  iflands,  the  fand 
ufually  gathers  round  the  upper  point  of  the  ifland,  and  rifes  to  a confiderable  height,  before  the  fpace 
which  it  leaves  between  Itfelf  and  the  bank  of  the  ifland  is  completely  filled. 
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that  the  pafTage  was  no  longer  prafticable  for  boats  proceeding  to  Calcutta 
by  the  Ijfamutty*  river,  as  many  (hallows  had  been  formed  to  a confiderable 
diftance  below  the  inlet.  The  marks  of  the  inundation  were,  indeed,  very 
vifible  here;  but  in  one  part  of  the  channel  oppofite'to  Dewangunge,  where 
I expefted  to  have  met  with  the  firft  fliallow,  1 founded  from  20  to  60  feet, 
in  the  very  place  where  there  had  been  a ford  but  two  years  before.  This  will 
ferve  to'convey  an  idea,  not  only  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  can  excavate  the  loofe  foil  of  Bengal,  but  alfo,  of  the  inconftant 
and 'fluctuating  ftate  of  the  rivers  in  general;  for  I foon  found  that,  not- 
withftanding  the  prodigious  depth  of  water  at  Dewangunge^  the  Howleah  river 
had  been,  in  an  equal  degree,  choaked  up  in  other  parts  below  that  place;  and 
I met  with  great  difficulty  in  paffing  over  the  fliallows  which  had  been  formed, 
although  the  Budjerow  in  which  I travelled  did  not  draw  above  two  feet 
water. 

Having  now  detailed  the  particular  changes  in  the  courfe  of  the  Ganges 
which  have  come  under  my  notice,  I (hall  conclude  this  part  of  the  fubjeft 
with  a few  general  obfervations  concerning  that  river,  referving  what  I have 
to  fay  on  the  fmaller  branches  to  a feparate  Seftion  of  this  Memoir. 

The  Ganges,  in  its  courfe  through  Bengal,  may  be  faid  to  have  under  its 
dominion  a confiderable  portion  of  the  flat  country;  for  not  only  the  channel 
which,  at  any  given  time,  contains  the  principal  body  of  its  waters,  but  alfo 
as  much  of  the  land,  on  each  fide,  as  is  comprehended  within  its  collateral 
branches,  is  liable  to  inundation,  or  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  encroachments 
of  the  flream,  may  be  confidered  as  belonging  to  the  river.  We  muft,  of 
courfe,  include  any  track,  or  old  channel,  through  which  it  had  formerly 
run,  and  into  which  there  is  any  probability  of  its  ever  .returning  again;  as 

the 


* The  Ijfamutty  is  only  a continuation  of  the  Hewleah  or  Comer  river,  which  lower  down  affumes  the 
name  of  Jaboona^  and  falling  in  with  the  Roymungul,  forms  one  of  the  principal  outlets  of  the  Ganges. 
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the  Baugrutty  nulla  at  Gourj  the  track  called  “ Old  Courfe  of  the  Ganges,” 
in  the  Cojfimbazar  ifland;  or  the  channel  which  has  been,  within  thefe  fevr 
years,  fo  completely  filled  up  near  Jellinghy.  Confidered  in  this  way,  the 
Ganges  will  be  found  to  occupy  a conliderable  expanfe,  of  which  a more 
corre6l  idea  may  be  formed,  by  taking  the  diftance  between  any  two  places 
oppofite  to  one  another,  which  had  formerly  'been,  or  one  of  which  may 
dill  remain  on  the  verge  of,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  llream;  for  inftance, 

Miles. 


Oodanulla  to  the  ruins  of  Gour,  — — — — 15 

Furruckabad  to  ditto,  — — — — — - — 14 

Comrah  to  Nabobgunge,  — — — — lo^- 

Comerpour  to  Bogwangola,  — — — — — 9^ 

Extreme  breadth  of  river  bed  between  Jellinghy  and  Maizeconda, 


If  correfponding  feftions  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  and  neighbouring 
ground,  were  reprefented,  it  would  probably  appear,  that  all  the  land  is 
difpofed  in  regular  ftrata;  whence  we  might  with  certainty  conclude,  that 
the  whole  had  been  at  fome  former  periods  depofited  by  the  ftream. 

The  ftrata,  in  general,  confift  of  clay,  fand,  and  vegetable  earth;  the 
latter  of  which  is  always  uppermoft,  except  when  in  fome  extraordinary 
high  flood,  a new  layer  of  fand  is  again  depofited  over  it,  by  which  means 
the  ground  becomes  barren,  or  is  at  leaft  materially  injured. 

The  bed  of  the  Ganges  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  permanent  in  any  part 
of  its  courfe  through  Bengal.  There  are,  however,  a few  places,  where, 
from  local  caufes,  the  main  channel,  and  deepeft  water,  will  probably  be  al- 
ways found;  as  Monghir,  Sultangunge,  Pattergotta,  Pointy^  Sicrigully,  and 
Rajemahl ; at  all  which  places  there  are  rocky  points  projefting  into  the 
ftream,  and  where  fome  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river  are  ftony,  or  its  banks 
confift  of  conker. 


On 
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On  the  fmaller  Rivers  and  Branches  of  the  Ganges. 

The  tributary  dreams  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  numerous  channels  by  which 
it  difcharges  its  waters  to  the  fea,  rcfemble  each  other  in  proportion  as 
they  differ  in  fize  from  the  main  river.  Of  the  former,  the  Goggra,  the 
Soane,  and  the  Coofa^  may  be  reckoned  among  the  largeft ; and  thefe,  on  the 
flighted  infpe6lion  of  the  maps,  will  appear  to  flow  in  more  direfl  courfes, 
than  any  of  the  fmaller  dreams  in  their  vicinity.  Of  the  latter,  the  Cojfim- 
hazar  and  Jellinghy  rivers,  which,  by  their  junftion,  form  the  Hoogly;  the 
Comer,  or  IJfamutty,  which  becomes  the  Jahoona  ; the  Gorroy,  and  Chandnah, 
are  the  principal ; but  of  thefe,  the  two  lad  are  only  navigable  throughout 
during  the  dry  feafon.*  Such  of  thefe  rivers  as  are  narrowed,  are  re- 
markable for  their  windings;  and  in  this  refpefl  they  differ  materially  from 
the  large  rivers,  all  of  which  have  a tendency  to  run  in  more  direft  lines. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  a comparifon  of  the  relative  differences  in 
the  lengths  of  their  courfes,  in  given  fpaces. 


RIVERS. 

Mean 
Breadth 
of  mam 
Channel 

Hori- 

zontal 

Diftance 

Length 
of  their 
Courfe. 

Excels 

for 

Wind- 

ings. 

Miles. 

B.  miles 

1 

Ganges,  from  Pointy  to  Bauleah,  ..... 

1 

100 

125 

25 

The  Goggra,  or  Dewah,  from  its  outlet  upwards, 

1 

‘ 100 

112 

12 

The  Hoogly  river,  from  Calcutta  to  Nuddea, 

3_ 

60 

76 

' 16 

The  Goomty,  from  its  outlet  upwards,  . . . 

t 

4- 

100 

175 

75 

The  Iffamutty,  and  Jaboona,  from  Dewangunge 

to  Baufetulla, 

I 

8 

100 

217 

117 

In 


* There  have  been  inflances  of  all  thefe  rivers  continuing  open  in  their  turns  In  the  dry  feafon. 
The  Jellinghy  ufed  formerly  to  be  navigable  during  the  whole  or  greateft  part  of  the  year.  The  Cojfiin- 
bazar  river  was  navigable  in  the  dry  feafon  of  1796  ; and  the  JJfamutty  continued  fo  for  feveral  fuccelTive 
years ; but  experience  has  fhewn  that  they  are  none  of  them  to  be  depended  on. 
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In  the  laft  it  appears,  that  the  diftance  is  more  than  doubled  by  the  bind- 
ings of  the  ftream  ; and  I could  produce  many  more  inftances  to  fliew,  how 
much  the  fmall  rivers  exceed  the  larger  in  this  particular. 

■ ' I ^ ^ J . I 1 f ; 1 J ■ ' ^ ^ 'J  ■ I 

f 

As  all  the  rivers  which  I have  mentioned  flow  over  the  fame  flat  country, 
and  fome  of  them  in  direftions  almoft  parallel  to.  each  other,  it  is  evident 
that  they  mull  have  nearly  the  fame  declivity ,^in  equal  fpaces.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  ftriking  difference  which  is  obfervable  in  the 
form  of  their  beds,  is  owing  to  an  invariable  law  of  nature,  which  obliges 
the  greater  bodies  of  water  to  feek  the  moft  diredt  channels  y while  the 
fmaller  and  more  fcanty  rivulets  are  made  to  wander  in  various  meanders, 
and  circuitous  fweeps;  fpreading  fertility,  and  refrefliing  the  plains  with  their 
moifture.  And  in  this,  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  creation,  we  fee  the 
bounty  of  Providence  mofl  amply  manifefted;  for  had  the  great  rivers  been 
decreed  to  wander  like  the  fmaller,  they  would  have  encroached  too  much 
on  the  land;  while  the  current  being  confiderably  retarded,  would  have 
rendered  them  more  liable  to  overflow  their  banks,  and  lefs  able  to  drain 
the  fmaller  flreams,  and  low  grounds,  of  the  fuperabundance  of  water  in  high 
floods.  Again,  if  the  tributary  flreams,  and  fmall  branches  of  rivers,  had 
been  direft  in  their  courfes,  they  mufl  have  poured  out  their  contents 
with  fuch  rapidity,  that,  owing  to  the  greater  influx  of  water  from  the 
former,  the  main  rivers  would  have  been  flill  more  liable  to  fudden  over- 
flows;, while  the  branches  at  their  outlets,  although,  from  their  flraightnefs, 
better  able  to  drain  off  the  fuperfluous  water  to  the  fea,  would  yet  have  been 
rendered  lefs  fit  for  the  purpofes  of  navigation,  and  the  convenience  of 
man. 


What 
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What  I have  to  offer  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  finallcr  rivers,  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  Baugrutty  and  IJJ'amulty^  which  I have  furveyed  : it  may, 
however,  be  applied,  in  fome  meafure,  to  all  fuch  as  flow  through  the 
plains  of  Bengal. 

It  has  already  been  fhewn,  that  the  encroachments  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  which  produce  inflexions  in  the  courfe  of  that  river,  are  ultimately 
flopped  by  the  growth  of  iflands;  which  conneXing  themfelves  with  the 
main  land,  have  a tendency  to  reftore  a degree  of  ftraightnefs  to  the  channel. 
The  fmall  rivers  are  liable  to  the  fame  encroachments  on  their  banks;  but 
as  there  is  not  fufficient  fpace  between  them  for  iflands  of  any  bulk  to  grow 
up,  the  effeX  is  ufually  very  different;  for  the  flream  continuing  its  depre- 
dations on  the  fteep  fide,  and  depofiting  earth  and  fand  on  the  oppofite  fliore, 
produces  in  the  end  fuch  a degree  of  winding,  as,  in  fome  inflances,  would 
appear  almofl  incredible.  I will  particularize  only  a few  of  the  moft  extra- 
ordinary cafes  I have  met  with. 

The  diflance  from  Bulliah  to  Serampour,  two  villages  on  the  weflern  bank 
of  the  IJfamutty^  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  a mile  and  a half;  in  the  year  1795, 
the  diflance  by  water  was  9 miles,  fo  that,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  tracking, 
which  feldom  exceeds  2 miles  in  the  hour,  a boat  would  be  hours  in  going 
from  one  place  to  the  other.  The  river  in  that  fpace  had  feven  diflinX  reaches, 
two  of  which  were  of  confiderable  length ; and  between  three  others,  which 
nearly  formed  a triangle,  the  neck  of  land  which  feparated  the  two  nearefl 
was  only  14  yards*  acrofs;  while  the  diflance  round  exceeded  three  miles. 
See  Plate  II.  fig.  1. 

VOL.  VII.  D Higher 

* In  January  1797  I found  this  narrow  iflhmus  broke  through  by  the  river,  and  on  founding  in  the 
very  fpot  where  it  had  exifted,  and  where  the  bank  had  been  upwards  of  20  feet  higli,  I found  1 8 feet  water. 
This  alteration  in  the  courfe  of  the  IJfamutty  faves  the  traveller  upwards  of  3 miles. 
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H iGHER  lip  this  river,  the  village  of  Simnautpour  is  (ituated  clofe  to  a 
narrow  ifthnaus,  acrofs  which  the  diftance  is  little  more  than  a furlong;  and 
as  the  village  nearly  filhs  the  whole  fpace,  boats  pafs  one  fide  of  it  a con- 
fiderable  time  before  they  come  to  the  other  ; for  the  diftance  round  is  fix 
miles.  See  Plale  II.  Jtg-  2. 

But  the  moft  extraordinary  of  all  the  windings  I met  with,  was  near 
Sibnibas,  where  this  river  is  projefted  into  fix  diftinft  reaches,  within  the 
fpace  of  a fquare  mile,  forming  a kind  of  labyrinth^  fomewhat  refembling 
the  fpiral  form  of  the  human  ear.  In  this  were  three  necks  of  land,  the 
broadeft  of  which  little  exceeded  one  furlong.  See  Plate  II.  fig.  3. 

Every  perfon  who  has  travelled  by  w^ater  to  the  upper  provinces,  muft 
remember  the  circuitous  courfe  of  the  Baugrutty  river,  and  the  extraordinary 
twift  which  it  formerly  had  near  Plajfey^  and  alfo  at  Rungamuttyf  and  be- 
tween Coffimhazar  and  the  city  of  Moorfiudabad.  Some  of  thefe  windings 
have  been  removed,  by  cutting  canals  acrofs  the  narrow  necks  of  land,  and 
thefe  having  been  confiderably  widened  and  deepened  by  the  ftream,  are  now 
become  the  real  bed  of  the  river;  the  old  channel  being  in  fuch  cafes  foon 
blocked  up  by  fands,  and  frequently  by  a folid  bank  acrofs  the  whole 
breadth  of  it.  There  is,  however,  no  other  advantage  in  making  fuch  cuts, 
than  that  of  rendering  the  paffage  fomewhat  fhorter  by  water;  for,  in  other 
refpefts,  it  is  fometimes  attended  with  inconvenience  to  the  natives  who  in- 
habit the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  fnould  never  be  attempted,  but  when 
fome  valuable  buildings,  or  lands,  may  be  faved  by  it;  and  it  is  a queftion 
worth  confidering,  whether  by  fliortening  the  courfe  of  any  river,  we  may 
not  render  it  lefs  navigable;  for  the  more  a river  winds,  the  flower  will  be  its 
current,  and  confcquently  its  waters  will  not  be  drained  off  fo  foon.  t Another 

. eflfed 


See  Plate  III.  figs.  1 and  2. 

See  Mr.  Mann’s  Treatife  on  Rivers  and  Canals,  In  the  Philofophical  TianfafUons  for  1779. 
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elfctt  of  the  (hortening  of  its  courfc  might  be,  that,  owing  to  the  greater 
rapidity  of  the  current  a6ling  againft  the  fidcs  in  a loofe  foil,  it  might  too 
much  enlarge  the  capacity  of  its  bed,  the  effe6l  of  which  would  be  to  produce 
a proportionable  degree  of  fhallownefs  in  the  middle  of  the  ftream.*  I ean- 
not  fay  that  this  has  been  the  cafe  at  any  of  the  places  where  cuts  have  hi- 
therto been  made;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  greater  velocity  which 
they  give  to  the  current  throughout,  might  produce  fuch  an  effeft  in  other 
parts. 

. The  end  which  is  propofed  by  cutting  fuch  canals,  is  very  often  effecled 
by  nature  alone;  for  the  narrow  iflhmus  between  the  oppohte  reaches  being 
gradually  ftraitened  by  the  current  wafliing  away  the  bank  on  both  Tides,  it 
becomes  at  length  too  flender  to  refill  the  prelTure  of  the  waters  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  and  is  burll  open,  t This  no  fooner  happens,  than  the  river  widens 
the  breach,  and  foon  renders  it  fufficiently  capacious  for  the  palfage  of  the 
whole  of  its  waters  ; in  which  cafe,  the  old  circuitous  channel  is  abandoned, 
and  being  foon  fliut  up  at  both  ends,  in  the  manner  pointed  out  above, 
continues  in  the  form  of  a llagnated  jeel  or  pool.  I have  feen  feveral  of 
thefe  jee/5  near  the  banks  of  the  Cojfimbazar  and  IJfamutty  rivers,  fome  of  which 
appeared  to  have  exilled  many  years;  for  they  are  not  fo  liable  to  be  filled 
up  as  the  deferted  reaches  of  the  Ganges,  whofe  waters  during  the  high  floods 
are  impregnated  with  a much  greater  -quantity  of  fand  and  mud;  and  as  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  effluvia  which  arife  from  all  flagnated  waters  mull  neceffarily 
infeft  the  air,^  this  reafon  alone  fflould  fuffice  to  deter  us  from  anticipating 

D 2 nature 

* The  great  breadth  of  the  Cojfunhazar  river  at  Moorjhudabad,  is  the  principal  caul'e  of  its  fliallownefs 

at  that  place. 

+ See  Plate  II.  fig.  1 ; and  the  Note  in  page  25. 

i The  Motijil  lake  was  formerly  one  of  the  windings  of  the  Cojfimhazar  river. — See  Major  Rennell’s 
Memoirs.  Another  of  thefe  fwamps,  or  one  which  might  polTibly  have  been  a part  of  that  river  at  fome 
remote  period,  now  exifls  near  Burrampour  ; and  an  attempt,  though  ineffeftual,  was  lately  made  to  drain  it, 
on  account  of  its  unwholefome  exhalations. 
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nature  in  a matter  which,  with  fuch  apparent  difadvantages,  has  nothing 
more  to  recommend  it,  than  the  fhortening  by  a few  miles  the  navigation  of 
a river. 

The  reaches  of  the  finall  rivers  are  not  all  equally  winding,  and  liable  to 
change;  but  fome  are  found  to  run  with  tolerable  ftraightnefs  for  feveral 
miles.  In  fuch  parts,  their  channels  appear  to  have  been  permanently  fettled 
for  ages,  and  to  have  every  appearance  of  continuing  fo;  for  the  current 
proceeding  at  a flow  and  Heady  rate,  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  fhores, 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  banks,  which  are  here  generally  doping,  and 
firm.  The  dies  of  many  of  the  principal  towns,,  and  villages,  along  their 
banks,  have  been  eflablidied  on  fuch  fpots;  as  Moorjhudabad,  Churkah, 
Chowragatchy,  Muiyaree,  Dyahaut,  and  fome  others  on  the  Baugrutty ; and 
Bungotmg,  Mar  ole,  and  Taldahy,  on  the  IJfamutty.  Nor  is  it  eafy  to.  con- 
ceive any  thing  more  beautiful  than  the  view  of  fome  of  thefe  reaches,  par- 
ticularly where  the  banks  are  diaded  by  large  trees,  and  enriched  with  tem- 
ples, gauts,  and  other  buildings,  or  fometimes  clothed  with  verdure  down  to 
the  water’s  edge. 

At  the  turning  between  the  feveral  reaches,  we  frequently  find  large  pools, 
where  the  water  is  confiderably  deeper,  and  where  alfo  the  breadth  of  the 
channel  is  much  greater  than  in  other  parts.  I am  inclined  to  think,  that 
thefe  are  not  always  produced  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  current,  but  are 
fometimes  owing  to  cavities,  or  fmall  lakes,  which  exifted  before  the  river,  by 
the  fhifting  of  its  bed,  had  worked  a pad'age  through  them;  particularly  as  in 
fome  we  find  a flat  or  fhelving  fhore  on  the  concave  or  outer  fide  of  the 
pool,  and  a deep  jutting  point  at  theoppofite  angle,  which  is  the  very  reverfe 
<'f  what  is  produced  by  the  natural  agency  of  the  ftream;  for  in  other 
places  we  ufually  find  the  deep  bank  deepeft  water,  and  confequently  the 
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greateft  velocity  of  the  current  on  the  concave  fide  of  the  bank,  while  the 
oppofite  fhore  is  (helving,  and  the  water  frequently  fo  (hallow  that  boats 
cannot  approach  it. 

Along  the  banks  of  the  IJfamutty  river,  and  in  a few  inftances  in  the 
courfe  of  the  Bau^rutty^  the  flielving  points  which  are  formed  at  the  angles 
between  the  reaches,  are  overrun  with  thick  jungles  of  long  grafs,  which  are 
the  ufual  haunts  of  tigers,  wild  buffaloes,  and  other  animals.  But  this  is 
more  commonly  the  cafe  along  the  banks  of  the  former,  where  the  country 
is  not  only  lefs  cultivated,  but  where  the  more  intricate  windings  of  that 
jiver  afford  greater  fhelter  to  wild  beads.* 

The  deepefl  water  in  thefe  rivers  is  ufually  found  under  the  high  banks, 
and  at  the  angles  between  the  feveral  reaches;  but  in  the  ftraight  reaches, 
where  the  banks  are  doping,  and  the  river  is  of  a moderate  breadth,  the 
greateft  depth  will  always  be  found  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.  I have 
frequently  founded  upwards  of  30  feet  in  the  IJfamutty;  but  thefe  great 
depths  of  the  ftream  are  of  little  avail,  not  being  general ; for  in  other  parts 
where  that  river  expands  itfelf  over  a broad  and  fandy  bed,  or  where  the 
fifhermen  drive  bamboos,  and  draw  their  nets  acrofs  the  channel,  ob- 
ftru6fing  the  current,  and  caufing  a confiderable  accumulation  of  fand,  the 
water  frequently  fhoals  to  2 feet,  or  lefs.  The  fame  caufes  operate  to  render 
the  Jellinghy  and  Baugrulty  unnavigable  in  the  dry  feafon,  but  in  a ftill 
greater  degree,  owing  to  the  greater  width  of  their  channels. 

Having  now  defcribed  generally  the  nature  of  the  fmall  rivers  and  bran- 
ches of  the  Ganges,  I (hall  offer  a few  hints  as  to  the  poffibility  or  practi- 
cability 

* In  thefe  fpots,  hares,  partridges,  and  other  game,  abound  ; but  it  is  difficult  or  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  ftart  them  without  elephants ; not  is  it  ncceffary  to  do  fo,  if  the  objeft  of  the  fportfman  is  merely  to  kill 
game  for  his  table  ; for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  plantations,  and  along  the  fkirts  of  the  jungles,  he  will  fre- 
quently find  enough  to  fatisfy  him,  without  the  danger  of  encountering  a tiger. 
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cability  oT  rendering  the  latter  navigable  at  all  feafons,  the  importance  of 
which  ohjecd,  if  it  could  be  attained,  mtift  be  obvious. 

The  principal  caufes  which  obftruft  the  navigation  of  thefe  rivers,  may 
be  reduced  to  three:  firft,  the  quantity  of  fands  which  are  occafionally 
thrown  into  their  beds  by  the  Ganges ; fecondly,  the  too  great  breadth  of 
their  channels  in  fundry  parts  where  there  is  not  a proportionable  depth  ; and 
thirdly,  the  cafual  obftruftions  which  are  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  ftream  by 
the  fiOiermen.  The  firft  of  thefe,  it  will  readily  be  conceived,  can  never  be 
prevented;  but  fo  long  as  thefe  rivers  continue  to  be  the  outlets  of  the  Gan- 
ges, and  to  drain  off  a confiderable  portion  of  its  waters,  there  will  always 
be  a ftream  throughout  their  channels  during  the  whole  year,  however 
fcanty  it  may  be  in  fome  parts.  I have  never,  at  leaft,  known  an  inftance  of 
their  being  left  dry  in  any  part  of  their  beds ; excepting  the  Jellinghy,  the  old 
entrance  to  which,  as  I have  mentioned  before,  had  been  entirely  fhut 
up,  but  which  continues,  notwithftanding,  to  receive  a fupply  of  water  from 
the  Culcullia,  and  to  maintain  its  communication  with  the  Ganges  through 
that  channel. 

As  the  fiiallows  which  arc  produced  from  the  caufes  abovementioned  are 
only  partial,  affefling  only  in  a fmall  degree,  comparatively  with  their 
lengths,  the  channels  of  thefe  rivers,  it  might  be  poffible  to  counterafl  them 
in  fuch  a manner  as  to  produce  a more  eqtaal  diftribution  of  water  ; and  as 
the  depth  which  would  be  requifite  for  boats  of  a moderate  burthen  is  incon- 
fiderable,  perhaps  it  might  be  effefled  with  much  lefs  labour  and  expence, 
than  might  at  firft  be  imagined. 
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1 was  led  to  this  fuppofition,  from  frequently  feeing  that  the  mere  operation 
of  dragging  by  force  a boat,  or  budgerow,  through  any  of  the  (hallows, 
tended,  by  ftirring  up  the  fands,  to  deepen  the  channel.  If,  therefore, 
round  or  flat-bottomed  boats  can  produce  fuch  an  effefl,  in  how  much 
greater  a degree  might  it  not  be  done  by  means  of  a machine  conflruftcd  for 
the  purpofe,  which  might  be  dragged  to  and  fro  through  the  fliallow  place, 
until  a fufficient  depth  of  water  (liould  be  obtained  for  the  paffage  of  boats. 
If  fuch  machines,  which  might  be  contrived  fomewhat  in  the  form  of  a 
large  iron  rake,  and  occafionally  to  go  on  wheels,  were  to  be  ftationed  at 
the  feveral  villages,  or  towns,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fliallows,  it  is  polTible 
that  the  Zemeendars  might  be  induced,  for  a moderate  confideration,  to 
furnifh  people,  or  cattle,  to  put  them  in  motion,  whenfoever  it  might  be 
necelfary.  * 

With  regard  to  the  too  great  breadth  of  the  channel,  it  would  not  fo 
eafily  be  remedied;  but  as  the  (hallows  v;hich  are  produced  from  this  caufe, 
are  few  in  number,  and  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  fome  of  the  long  reaches, 
as  at  Moorjhudabad^  and  Bulleah,  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  how  far, 
by  filling  up  a part  the  channel,  we  could  prevent  the  expanfion  of  the 
(tream;  and,  by  confining  it  within  certain  limits,  could  accelerate  the 
motion  and  depth  of  the  water. 

The  laft  caufe  of  accumulation  of  fand  and  (hallownefs,  might  be  pre- 
vented, by  prohibiting  the  natives  from  driving  bamboos  acrofs  the  channel 
for  the  purpofes  of  fifliing;  as  they  have  many  other  ways  of  catching  fifii, 
without  detriment  to  the  navigation  of  thefe  rivers. 

II.  On 

* Since  this  paper  was  written,  a propofal  has  been  fubinitted  to  the  Government,  by  the  Author, . 
for  attempting  to  keep  open  the  Cojfmbazar  river,  or  JMin^hyy  during  the  dry  feafon. 
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AND  THE 

DoBrines  of  Bhooddha  ; 

FROM  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  SINGHALAIS. 

BY 

CAPTAIN  M A HO  NY. 

\ CCORDING  to  the  opinions  of  the  Singhalais,  and  from  what  appears 
in  their  writings,  the  univerfe  perifhed  ten  different  times,  and  by  a won- 
derful operation  of  nature  was  as  often  produced  a-new.  For  the  government 
of  the  world  at  thofe  different  periods,  there  were  22  Bhooddhas,  a propor- 
tionate number  of  whom  belonged  to  each  period.  Befides  this,  the  Sing- 
halais affert,  from  record,  the  total  deftruflion  and  regeneration  of  the 
univerfe  many  other  times;  the  written  authorities  for  which  are  no  longer 
to  be  found. 

For  the  government  of  the  prefent  univerfe,  which  is  to  be  confidered  in 
addition  to  thofe  above  dated,  five  Bhooddhas  are  fpecified;  four  of  whom 
have  already  appeared; — Kakoosandeh  Bhooddha,  Konagammeh  B — , 
Kaserjeppeh  B — , and  Gautemeh  B — ; and  the  fifth,  Maitree  B — , is 
flill  to  come.  This  laft  Bhooddha  will  be  born  of  a Braminee  woman : and 
though  the  place  of  a Bhooddha  is  now  vacant  in  the  world,  yet  there 
cxifts  a Sahampattu  Maha  Brachma,  or  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods,  who 
has  it  under  his  peculiar  guidance.  The  laft  of  the  above-mentioned  four 
Bhooddhas  (Gautemeh  B — ) is  the  one  whofe  religion  now  prevails  in  Cey- 
lon^ and  of  whom  it  is  here  intended  to  make  fome  mention. 
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The  word  Bhooddha,  in  the  Palee  and  Singhalai  languages,  implies,  Uni^ 
verfal  Knowledge  or  Holinefs',  alfo  a Saint  fuperior  to  all  the  Saints,  even  to 
the  God  Maha  Brachma;  and  is  underftood  in  thefe  various  fenfes  by  the 
natives  of  Ceylon. 

The  Bhooddhists  fpeak  of  26  heavens,  which  they  divide  in  the  following 
manner. 

ill,  Tht  Deveh  Loke,  confiding  of  6 : 2d,  the  Brachmah  Loke,  confiding 
of  16;  5 of  which  are  confidered  as  Triumphant  Heavens:  and  3d,  the  Ar- 
roopeh  Loke,  confiding  of  4.  They  fay  of  the  virtuous,  “ That  they  do 
“ not  enjoy  the  reward  of  their  good  deeds,  until  after  having  repeatedly 
“ died,  and  appeared  as  often  in  the  fix  fird  heavens,  called  Deveh  Loke ; in 
“ order  to  be  born  again,  in  the  world,  to  great  wealth  and  confequence : 
“ and  having,  at  length,  enjoyed  a fore  tade  of  blifs  in  the  11  inferior 
“ Brachmah  Lokes,  they  afcend  the  5 fuperior  Brachmah  Lokes,  or  Trium- 
“ phant  Heavens;  where  tranfmigration ends,  and  where  they  enjoy  the  full- 
“ nefs  of  glory,  and  the  pured  happinefs.” 

Bhooddha,  before  his  appearance  as  man,  was  a God,  and  the  Supreme 
of  all  the  Gods.  At  the  folicitations  of  many  of  the  Gods  he  defcended  on 
earth,  and  was  frequently  born  as  a man,  in  which  charafter  he  exercifed 
every  poifible  virtue,  by  extraordinary  indances  of  felf-denial  and  piety. 
He  was  at  length  born*  of  Mahamaya  Devee,  after  a pregnancy  of  10 
months,  and  had  for  father  Sooddode'neh  Raja.  He  lived  happily  with 
his  queen  Yassodera,  and  40,000  concubines,  for  31  years.  The  fix 
next  he  palfed  in  the  midd  of  wildernedes,  qualifying  himfelf  to  be  a 
Bhooddha.  At  the  clofe  of  this  period,  his  calling  became  manifed  to  the 

VOL.  VII.  E world, 

* In  the  kingclom  or  country  called  Dumba  Deeva,  Madda  Defe,  and  the  city  of  Kimbool-wat poorce. 
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world,  and  he  exercifed  his  funftions  as  Bhooddha  for  45  years.  He  died 
in  Coofecmarapooree^  at  the  Court  of  Malleleh  Raja,  Tuefday,  the  15th 
of  May;  from  which  period  the  Bhooddha  Warooseh,  or  aera  of  Bhood- 
DiiA,  is  dated,  which  now  (A.  C.  1797)  amounts  to  2339  years. 

Bhooddha  is  not,  properly  fpeaking,  confidered  as  a God,  but  as  having 
been  born  man,  and  in  the  end  of  time  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  a Bhood- 
dha, on  account  of  his  great  virtues,  and  extraordinary  good  qualities. 
The  title  of  Bhooddha  was  not  conferred  on  him  by  any  Superior  Power; 
he  adopted  it  by  his  own  fovereign  will,  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  became 
man,  both  of  which  events  were  predifted  ages  before.  Bhooddha,  after  his 
death,  afcended  to  the  Hall  of  Glory,  called  Mooktze,  otherwife  Nirgoowane, 
which  is  a place  above,  and  exceeding  in  magnificence,  the  26th  heaven ; 
there  he  will  live  for  ever,  in  happinefs,  and  incorruptibility,  never  to  be 
born  again  in  the  world;  where  his  doftrine  is  atprefent  extant,  and  will  con- 
tinue in  all  its  fplendour  for  5000  years,  according  to  his  own  prophecy. 
Long  after  the  lapfe  of  this  period  of  5000  years,  another  Bhooddha,  named 
Maitree  Bhooddha,  will  be  born  : the  direftion  or  vicegerency  of  Maha 
Brachma,  who,  as  the  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods,  has  the  particular  guardi- 
anfliip  of  the  world,  will  ceafe  after  an  infinite  number  of  ages,  when  the 
univerfe  will  perifli,  and  another  fucceed  to  it.  Maha  Brachma  will  then 
advance  by  degrees  through  17  heavens,  which  are  above  the  9,  in  the  up- 
permoft  of  which  he  now  refides,  until  he  at  length  acquires  all  the  qualifica- 
tions to  become  a Bhooddha. 

The  learned  Singhalais  do  not  acknowledge,  in  their  writings,  a Supreme 
Being,  prefiding  over,  and  the  author  of  the  univerfe.  They  advert  only  to  a 
Sahampattee  Maha  Brachma,  who  is  the  firft  and  Supreme  of  all  the  Gods, 
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and  fay,  that  he,  as  well  as  the  hoft  of  Gods  inferior  to  him,  and  their  at- 
tendants, have  neither  fledi  or  bones,  nor  bodies  polfefling  any  degree  of  con- 
fiftency,  though  apparently  with  hair  on  their  heads,  and  teeth  in  their  mouths : 
and  their  fkins  arc  impregnated  with  the  mod  luminous  and  brilliant  qualities. 
— They  aflert  a firfl  Caufe,  however,  under  the  vague  denomination  of  Nature. 

In  fupport  of  their  denial  of  a Supreme  Power,  who  created  heaven  and 
earth,  they  urge,  “ that  if  there  exifted  fuch  a creator,  the  world  would  not 
perifli,  and  be  annihilated;  on  the  contrary,  he  would  be  careful  to  guard  it 
in  fafety,  and  preferve  it  from  corruptibility.”  In  the  firft  inftance,  Bhood- 
DHA  interferes  in  the  government  of  the  world;  next  to  him,  Sahampattee 
Maha  Brachma;  and  afterwards  the  refpcftive  Gods,  as  they  are,  by  their 
relative  qualifications,  empowered. 

The  world,  fay  they,  perifhed  frequently  in  former  times,  and  was  pro- 
duced a-new  by  the  operations  of  the  above  power ; Gods  and  men  from 
the  fame  fource.  The  latter,  on  dying,  afcend  the  fix  Inferior  Heavens, 
or  Deveh  Loke ; are  judged  according  to  their  merits,  by  one  of  the  mofl 
inferior  Gods,  name  Yammeh  Raja,  in  the  lower  heaven,  Pavenirm  Miteh- 
xvajfeh  warteyeh,  and  regenerate  of  themfelves,  on  the  earth,  either  as  men 
or  brutes  ; which  regeneration  continues  until  they  arrive  at  the  Brachmah 
Loke,  or  the  Heavens  of  the  Superior  Gods;  and  fo  on,  by  degrees,  at 
the  Triumphant  Heavens,  until  they  at  length  reach  the  Supreme  Heaven, 
ov  Arroopeh  Loke.  Properly  fpeaking,  tranfmigration  takes  place  with  thofe 
only  who  afcend  the  Deveh  Loke. 

In  the  manifefted  Doflrine  of  Bhooddha,  there  is  no  mention  of  created 
fouls.  The  learned  treat  but  of  a breath  of  life  in  man,  which  they  compare 
to  a leech,  that  firft  attaches  itfelf  to  a body  with  its  fore  part,  pre- 
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vious  to  giving  up  his  hold  with  the  hinder  part.  Therefore  they  fay,  “ the 
body  does  not  die  before  this  breath  of  life  has  fixed  itfelf  in  another, 
whether  from  a fore-knowledge  of  its  being  about  to  afcend  the  heavens, 
or  to  undergo  the  pains  of  everlafting  or  temporary  damnation  in  hell.” 
That  which  is  termed  the  breath  of  life,  is  deemed  “ immortal.” 

The  Singhalais  fpeak  not  further  of  what  is  underftood  by  us  under 
the  term  of  Paradife,  than  that  there  is  a place  referved  for  the  blelfed, 
free  from  all  fin,  full  of  all  joy,  glory  and  contentment.  But  Nirgowane, 
otherwife  called  Mooktze,  fignifying  a Hall  of  Glory,  where  the  deceafed 
Bhooddhas  are  fuppofed  to  be,  is,  according  to  the  teftimony  of  Gau- 
TEMEH  Bhooddha,  fituated,  as  already  noticed,  above  the  higheft  or  26th 
heaven,  Neweh  Sanja  Jattene,  the  feat  of  the  moft  perfeH  and  fupreme  blifs. 
Hell,  on  the  contrary,  is  fuppofed  to  be  beneath  the  lowed  extremity  of  the 
earth,  with  waters  again  beneath  it,  where  the  mod  dreadful  tempeds  rage 
without  intermiffion. 

THEearth,  or'this  world,  C2A\&&  Manoofpeh  Loke^  and  the  Inferior  Hea- 
ven, Katoormaha  Rajee  Keyeh,  are  under  the  fub-dire£lion  of  the  God  Sak- 
KEREH  :*  he  again  delegates  his  authority  to  four  other  Gods  immediately 
fubjeHed  to  him,  who  refpeftively  guard  the  four  quarters,  or  four  parts, 
into  which  the  Singhalais,  in  their  fydem,  divide  the  earth.  Dirtheh 
Rashtereh  prefides  over  the  Ead,  called  Poorweh  Weedejeyeh : Weeroo- 
dhe',  the  South,  Jamboodweepeeh : Weeroopaak  Serreh,  the  Wed,  Ap- 
perehgodaneh : and  Wayserreh  Wenneh,  the  North,  Ootoorookooroo  Dewe- 
hinneh.  None  but  Gods  can  pafs  from  any  of  thefe  worlds,  or  divifions 
of  the  world,  to  the  other.  One  comprifes  our  known  earth  of  Europe, 

Afia, 
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Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  is  termed  by  them,  Jamboodweepeh.  Each 
is  fuppofed  to  be  reflefted  upon  by  a precious  Hone  in  the  heavens, 
through  the  medium  of  which,  the  fun  and  moon  emit  their  luftre;  the  blue 
fapphire  is  aferibed  to  ours;  the  white  fapphire,  ruby,  and  topaz,  to  the 
other  three.  A principal  duty  of  thefe  Gods,  is,  to  guard  their  fuperior 
God,  Sakkereh,  againfl;  the  machinations 'of  his  chief  and  moll  powerful 
enemy,  the  God  We'pe'chittee  Assooreendrehya,  who  refides  beneath 
the  Sea,  in  a lower  world,  termed  AJfoorehloke.  Then  follows  their  care 
to  the  parts  of  the  world  confided  to  them.  On  the  day  of  the  new  moon, 
that  of  the  firll  quarter,  and  on  the  full,  they  inquire  by  their  fervants,  their 
male  children,  and  latterly  by  themfelves,  into  the  conduQ;  of  mankind;  the 
refult  of  which  inquiries  they  report  to  the  great  council  of  Sakkereh,  con- 
fining of  himfelfand  32  members,  (inferior  Gods:)  the  extremes  of  good  and 
bad  report  of  the  condufil  of  mortals,  are  caufes  of  the  utmofl  concern,  or 
mod  unbounded  joy,  to  this  affembly. 

T Singhalais  di^QxX.,  as  manifefted  by  Bhooddha,  that  there  are  120,535 
inferior  Gods  belonging  to  the  lower  heavens  and  the  earth;  befides  in- 
numerable Kombaendeyos,  or  angels;  but  the  former,  as  well  as  the  latter, 
are  fubjeft  to  the  controul  of  fuperior  Gods.  They  arrange  the  chara6ters  iij 
their  mythology  as  follows  : 

ill,  Bhooddha, 

2d,  Maha  Brachma, 

3d,  Sakkereh, 

4th,  Sakkereh’s  32  Counfellors, 

5th,  The  4 Gods,  guardians  of  the  4 quarters  of  the  world, 

6th,  The  other  inferior  Gods  of  the  heavens, 

7th,  Kombaendeyos,  or  angels, 

8th,  The  Gods  who  refide  on  earth,  and  their  fervants. 
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Diepankereh  Bhooddha  was  one  of  the  22  Bhooddhas  formerly  allude'd 
to,  and  held  the  firft  rank  among  them.  His  name  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  books  now  extant  among  the  Singhalais,  and  they,  from  many  con- 
fiderations,  hold  him  in  peculiar  veneration.  He  was  famed  for  the  uncommon 
beauty  of  his  perfon ; and  the  followers  of  the  true  doftrine  were  more  nu- 
merous in  his  days,  than  during  the  government  of  other  Bhooddhas  in 
thofe  remote  periods. 

Gautemeh  Bhooddha  is  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalais,  to  be  the  fame 
holy  charaHer  termed  by  the  Siamefe,  Sommonokodom,  and  Pootisat.  Som- 
MONo  Gautemeh  is,  however,  according  to  the  former,  the  proper  mode  of 
writing  the  firft  appellation.  Sommono  in  the  Palee  language  implies  a re- 
nowned Saint,  whofe  garb,  as  well  as  his  aflions,  marks  his  chara6ler : In 
many  fenfes  it  is  fynonimous  with  Bhooddha.  Gatuimeh,  or  Gautimo,  (as 
it  is  occafionally  pronounced  by  thofe  from  whom  I caught  the  found,}  is 
a proper  name,  pertaining  to  a perfon  of  ancient  and  illuftrious  defcent. 
Bhooddisat,  or  Poodisatweyo,  is  a title  given  to  thofe  in  heaven  dcftined 
to  become  Bhooddhas. 

The  Palee  is  the  language  in  which  Bhooddha  is  faid  to  have  preached 
his  doflrine,  and  manifefted  his  law.  This  language  is  alfo  termed,  by  the 
learned  Singhalais,  the  Magedee  and  Moola  Bajha ; hajha  being  the  Singhalais 
for  language.  The  principal  and  moft  holy  code  among  the  Singhalais^  and 
that  which  may  be  termed  their  Bible,  appears  to  be  the  Abidarmeh  PiUkeh 
Sattappre  Karranee.  This  book  is  written  in  the  above  dialed,  and  may  be 
had  at  the  capital  of  Candia  : at  leaft  it  is  in  the  pofleffion  of  the  learned 
4here.  A prieft  of  the  religion  of  Bhooddha,  whom  I queftioned  concerning 
the  Vedas  and  Pooraans  of  the  Hindoos,  and  whether  the  book  juft  mentioned 
lud  any  relation  to  them,  replied,  “ The  Vedas  are  books  in  the  pofleffion 

of, 
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‘‘  of,  and  taught  by,  the  Brahmines  : they  contain  the  principles  of  every 
“ fcicnce,  but  treat  not  of  theology.  We  poffefs  many  books  of  the  fame 
“ tendency,  and  equally  profound,  in  the  Palee  language,  fome  of  which 
“ have  been  tranOated  into  the  Singhalais.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  the 
“ Pooraans."  I then  urged  the  real  contents  of  the  Vedas,  that  they  were 
interfperfed  with  fpeculations  on  metaphyfics,  and  difcourfes  on  the  being 
and  attributes  of  God,  and  were  confidered  of  divine  origin:  of  the  Pooraans, 
I added,  that  they  comprifed  a variety  of  mythological  hiftories,  from  the 
creation  to  the  incarnation  of  Bhooddha. 

Any  further  acquaintance  with  thefe  books,  than  what  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  difclaimed.  But  as  to  the  fuppofed  incarnation  of  Bhooddha, 
“ The  Hindoos  (rejoined  the  Prieft)  mud  furely  be  little  acquainted  with 
“ this  fubjeft,  by  their  allufion  to  only  one.  Bhooddha,  if  they  mean 
“ Bhooddha  Dherma  Raja,  became  man,  and  appeared  as  fuch  in  the  w’orld 
“ at  different  periods,  during  ages,  before  he  had  qualified  himfelf  to  be  a 
“ Bhooddha.  Thefe  various  incarnations  took  place  by  his  own  fupreme 
“ will  and  pleafure,  and  in  confequence  of  his  fuperior  qualifications  and 
“ merits.  I am  therefore  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  Hindoos,  who  thus  fpeak 
“ of  the  incarnation  of  a Bhooddha,  cannot  allude  to  him  whofe  religion 
“ and  law  I preach,  and  who  is  now  a refident  of  the  Hall  of  Glory,  fituated 

“ above  the  26th  heaven.” 

/ 

The  temples  of  Bhooddha  are  properly  called'  Booddejlaneh,  Siddejlaneh, 

and  Maleegazva.  Thefe  epithets  are,  however,  feldom  ufed,  when  fpeaking 
of  fuch  places:  Vihare,  and  Viharagee,  which  flriftly  mean  the  habitations 
of  the  priefls,  that  are  always  built  clofe  to  the  temples  dedicated  to 
Bhooddha,  are  the  mod  general. 


The 
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The  religion  of  Bhooddha,  as  far  as  I have  had  any  infight  into  it,  feems 
to  be  founded  in  a mild  and  fimple  morality.  Bhooddha  has  taken  for  his 
principles,  Wifdom,  Juflice,  and  Benevolence;*  from  which  principles  eman- 
ate Ten  Commandments,  held  by  his  followers  as  the  true  and  only  rule  of 
their  conduft.  He  places  them  under  three  heads;  thought,  word,  and  deed;t 
and  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  fpirit  of  them  is  becoming,  and  well  fuited  to  him, 
whofe  mild  nature  was  firfl  fhocked  at  the  facrifice  of  cattle.  Thefe  Com^ 
mandments  comprife  what  is  underflood  by  the  moral  law,  which  has  been 
generally  preached  by  all  the  Bhooddhas  in  different  countries,  but  chiefly 
by  the  lafl,  or  Gautemeh  Bhooddha,  in  the  empire  of  Raja  Gaha  Noowereh. 
They  are  contained  in  a Code  of  Laws  written  in  the  Palee  language,  called 
Dikfangeeyeh. 


The  Bhooddhists  have  prayers  adapted  to  circumflances,  which  are  ufed 
privately  in  their  houfes,  and  publicly  in  prefence  of  the  congregation.  They 
were  firfl  recorded  by  the  King  Watteh  Gemmoonoo  Abeyenajeh,  as  re- 
gularly handed  down  from  Bhooddha,  in  whofe  days  the  art  of  writing  was 
not  known.  Bhooddhists  are  obliged  to  pray  three  times  a day;  about  5 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  towards  the  fall  of  night.  Their  de- 
votions are  addreffed  to  Bhooddha  and  his  Rahatoons,  ('Apoflles,)  with  a 
religious  refpefl  for  his  Code  of  Laws,  and  the  relics  both  of  him  and  the 
Rahatoons.  The  refpefl  afforded  to  the  relics,  is  in  memory  of  the  cha- 
ra6lers  to  which  they  belonged,  without  afcribing  to  them  any  fupernatural 
virtue.  Four  days  in  the  month  are  dedicated  to  public  worflrip,  the  four 
firfl  days  of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  when  thofe  who  are  able  attend  at 
the  temples.  There  are  no  other  public  days  of  feflival  or  thankfgiving : 

all 


* Singakfe,  Bhooddha,  Dermah,  Sangeh. 


+ Singakfe,  Hitlenema,  Keeycnema,  Kerrenema, Palee,  Mannejhet,  IVaak,  Kayeh. 
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all  arc,  however,  at  liberty  to  fele£l  fuch  day  for  themfelves,  and  this  they 
particularize  by  a6ls  of  devotion,  confifling  in  fading,  prayer,  and  forming 
refolutions  for  their  future  good  conduft;  all  which  devout  afls  are  addreffed 
to  their  Saviour  Bhooddha,  &c. 

It  is  cuftomary  for  the  pious,  who  attend  at  the  temples  more  regularly, 
to  make  offerings  at  the  altar.  Before  the  hour  of  ii  A.  M.  dreffed  victuals 
may  be  introduced,  but  not  after  that  hour;  flowers  only  can  then  be  prefented. 
The  vi6luals  are  generally  eaten  by  the  priefts  or  their  attendants,  and  form 
a principal  part  of  their  refources. 

There  is  one  charabler  in  the  church  fuperior  to  all,  who  is  diflinguiflied 
by  name,  and  the  duties  of  his  office:  he  is  fliled  Dammah  Candeh  Maha 
Nayekeh. 

D URiNG  the  reign  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Ceylon^  the  religion  of  Bhooddha 
w^as  much  perfecuted,  and  became  in  confequence  neglefted,  and  alrnofl;  un- 
known, even  to  its  votaries.  When  the  Dutch  conquered  the  ifland,  greater 
liberties  being  granted  to  the  followers  of  Bhooddha,  the  priefls  acquired 
fome  degree  of  light,  and,  with  the  affiflance  of  learned  men,  fent  from 
Siam,  religion  again  began  to  flouriffi.  The  high  prieft,  about  this  time, 
was  a perfon  of  extenfive  learning,  and  great  piety.  In  the  former  he  exceeded 
the  very  men  fent  from  Siam  to  inflruft  him.  His  fuperior  talents  gained 
him  the  title  of  Sreehnankereh  Sanga  Raja,  which  was  granted  him  by 
the  King  of  Siam  and  his  high  priefl  conjointly,  and  confirmed  by  the  King 
of  Candia.  Since  the  death  of  Sanga  Raja,  there  has  been  no  perfon  of 
his  rank;  none  having  been  found  of  fufficient  learning.  For  the  ordination 
of  a priefl,  a council  is  affembled,  confifling  of  the  high  priefl,  with  thirty 
others  of  learning,  and  the  two  miniflers  of  flate.  The  perfon  intended  for 
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orders,  being  previoufly  examined,  and  deemed,  in  every  refpeft,  fit  to  fill 
the  chara£ler  of  pried,  is  introduced  into  this  affembly,  and  then  afked,  if 
willing  to  conform  to  the  different  duties  required  of  him;  and  whether  he 
defires  ardently  to  enter  into  holy  orders.  On  anfwering  in  the  affirmative, 
he  is  ftripped  of  the  clothes  he  wore  at  entering ; and  receives,  from  the  hands 
of  two  priefts,  the  robes  belonging  to  his  new  charafter.  He  is  before  this 
vefted  with  inferior  rank  and  powers,  which  can  be  granted  by  the  generality 
of  Temples;  but  before  this  council  only,  can  he  be  made  a pried,  or  Tcr- 
runajfch.  Me  mud  be  perfeft  in  all  his  limbs,  and  not  under  twenty  years 
of  age;  in  addition  to  which,  good  conduft  and  learning  are  the  only  requi- 
fites  for  priedhood,  A pried  is  bound  to  celibacy  : but  when  any  one  wiffies 
no  longer  to  continue  in  orders,  he  has  it  at  his  option  to  refign,  at  a meet- 
ing of  the  prieds  of  his  didrift,  which  takes  place  monthly,  either  at  the 
new  or  full  moon;  fometimes  at  both.  Quitting  orders  in  this  manner  is 
not  deemed  a difgrace;  but  to  be  difmified  for  improper  conduft,  is  looked 
upon  as  the  greated  of  all  ignominy.  Various  are  the  modes  by  which  they 
incur  guilt:  among  fuch,  the  killing,  even  a fly;  connexion,  ora  wifli  for 
fuch,  with  women;  any  ufe  of  drong  liquor;  theft,  of  the  mod  harmlefs 
kind,  or  a lie,  may  be  principally  noted.  They  can  eat  once  or  twice  a day, 
according  to  the  promife  made  at  ordaining:  it  is  neceffary,  however,  that 
their  meals  fliould  be  between  fun  rife  and  ii  o’clock  A.  M.  After  the  latter 
hour  no  pried  can  eat,  but  may  drink.  The  prieds  of  Bhooddha  live  upon 
charity,  and  by  their  law,  are  allowed  to  eat  of  every  fpecies  of  food  offered 
to  them  in  that  way.  Was  a pried,  however,  to  enter  a houfe,  and  a fowl 
to  be  killed  purpofely  for  him,  then  would  he  be  culpable:  for  the  law  of 
Biiooddha  forbids  the  killing  of  any  animal.  The  Bhooddhists  of  Ceylon 
never  eat  of  beef;  but  the  prohibition,  if  fuch  may  be  deemed  the  caufe, 
pertains  not  to  their  religion.  A certain  King  of  Ceylon,  at  a remote  pe- 
riod, 
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riod,  is  faid  to  have  iffued  a mandate  to  that  effeB,  in  confequcncc  of  the 
unufual  expenditure  of  butter  he  had  occafion  for,  to  celebrate  a feftival 
of  thankfgiving  to  Biiooddha:  the  allowing  of  a cow  to  be  killed,  was,  by 
that  order,  death  to  the  owner,  though  he  had  no  fhare  in  the  a8:»  Such,  the 
Singhalais  fay,  was  the  earliell  caufe  of  the  above  cuftom;  which,  however, 
is  afcribed  by  many  to  their  gratitude  towards  the  animal.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
they  certainly  refrain  from  the  ufe  of  fuch  food  as  flriftly  as  the  Hindoos,  with 
this  difference  in  their  prejudices,  that  they  have  no  objeblion  to  feeing,  or 
touching,  the  fleflt  of  a cow;  nor  do  they  obje6l  to  the  ufe  we  make  of  it. 
The  King  is,  in  general,  obliged  to  confult  with  the  high  prieft  on  all  mat- 
ters of  moment.  His  advice  is  frequently  taken,  and  fecrets  communicated 
to  him,  when  the  minifters  are  neither  confulted  nor  trufted. 

A fpecies  of  confirmation  is  enjoyed  by  the  law  of  Bhooddha,  termed 
Sarana  Sieleh.  The  ceremony  is  fliort,  and  fimple.  It  includes  nothing 
more  than  a confeffion  of,  and  a formal  introduftion  into,  the  faith;  which  is 
concluded  by  a bleifing  from  the  prieft,  expreffmg  his  wifties  that  Bhooddha, 
his  Rahatoons,  and  dobtrine,  may  be  the  means  of  everlafting  happinefs  to 
the  perfon  initiated. 

t 

Matrimony  (called  in  Singhalais,  Magooleh,  and  in  Palee,  Kalianeh  Man- 
galleh)  takes  place  in  the  following  manner  ; 


The  parents,  on  both  fides,  go  alike  to  demand  a hufband  or  wife  for  their 
child.  If  the  parties  agree,  a day  is  fixed  upon,  when  the  relations  af- 
femble  in  the  houfe  of  the  bridegroom,  to  repair  together  to  that  of  the  bride. 
Previous  to  fetting  out,  the  man  fends  the  woman  a complete  affortment 
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of  neceflaries  for  drefs:  alfo  to  the  mother,  a piece  of  white  cloth,  and  one 
of  the  fame  defcription  to  the  wafherwoman.  He  likewife  fends  feven  Kad- 
dehs*  of  different  forts  of  eatables;  and  a Taddeh^  which  is  called  Geeramool 
Taddeh^f  containing  a branch  of  ripe  Plantains, X 'vith  a variety  of  viftuals;  a 
box  for  Beetlenut  ;\\  one  for  Chunam  a fpecies  of  to  cut  the  Bee- 

tlenut;  and  the  requifite  quantity  of  ChunamAi' 

All  thofe  articles  being  fent  to  the  houfe  of  the  female,  the  parties  already 
mentioned  repair  there.  A large  table  is  placed  in  the  center  of  the  room, 
covered  over  with  a white  cloth,  called  Magool  porooweh-,  both  extremities 
of  the  apartment  are  in  like  manner  ornamented  with  cloth.  The  company, 
confiding  of  relations  only,  having  entered,  the  young  couple  advance 
towards  each  other  from  oppofite  ends  of  the  room;  the  female  attended  by 
a younger  brother,  whofe  deficiency  is  to  be  fupplied  by  another  relation 
beneath  her  in  years.  The  man  and  woman  having  met  in  the  center  of 
the  room  ; the  brother,  or  relation,  accompanying  the  woman,  wafhes  the 
right  foot  of  the  intended  hufband;  and  the  latter  puts  a gold  ring  on  a 
finger  of  the  hand  with  which  he  is  waflied.  Then  the  two  uncles,  or  next 
neared  relations  to  the  contrafting  parties,  tie  a thread  round  the  little 
fingers  of  their  right  hands,  thus  uniting  them  ; after  which,  the  new  mar- 
ried woman  dreffes  herfelf  in  the  clothes  her  hufband  had  fent  her. 

The  father  and  mother  of  the  bride  make  feven  prefents  to  the  bride- 
groom, viz.  an  upper  drefs,  called,  by  the  Singhalais,  Jouan  hettee  a bon- 
net ; 

* A loa.l  carried  In  the  flile  of  bangee,  fufpended  to  the  extremities  of  a bamboo.  Magool  Kadd 
fignifies,  the  burthens  (viands)  for  the  feaft. 

i Geeramool  fignifies,  principal,  or  of  chief  note  : and  Taddeh,  a burthen  carried  by  two  or  four. 

% Kehelken.  \ Eoolat payeh.  \ KeeloU.  Geere.  Hoonoo. 

ill  The  upper  drefs  worn  by  the  Candians,  v/hh  puffed  fleeves,  reaching  the  elbow  ; the  body  part  as  far 

down  as  the  navel. 
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net;*  a ringjt  a cloth  to  be  worn  below a fireiock;||  22  buttons  for 
his  drefs  a pin,**  fuch  as  they  ufe,  with  a fmall  knife  at  one  end,  either 
of  gold  or  filver. 


EXTRACT  FROM  THE  MAHA  RAJA  WALLIEH, 

A SINGHALAIS  HISTORY.  CHAPTER  VI. 

To  the  right  of  the  Bogaha  treeff  lies  a country  called  Kalleengoo  Rat- 
tehgooratteh^  where  there  reigned  a King  named  Kali.ingoo  Raje.  He  had  a 
daughter,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  the  Emperor  of  Waggooratieh^  ftiled 
Waggoo  Raje.  The  Emprefs,  his  wife,  being  brought  to  bed  of  a daugh- 
ter, he  called  together  the  aftrologers,  to  calculate  her  deftinyj  and  it  was 
decreed  by  them,  that  however  careful  the  Emperor  might  be  of  her  fafety, 
this  daughter,  when  arrived  at  maturity,  would  be  taken  away  from  him  by 
a Lion. 


The  Emperor,  alarmed  at  the  intelligence,  haftened  to  fecure  the  Princefs 
by  every  poflible  means.  He  placed  about  her  perfon  numberlefs  fervants ; 
and,  for  greater  fafety,  caufed  her  to  be  bred  up  in  an  apartment  furrounded 
by  guards. 

It 


* Toppieh,  This  word,  I imagine,  they  borrowed  from  the  Portuguefe. 

+ Moodehirroozveh.  Gindangehtoopotith,  ||  Tooakoowch, 

^ Bottams.  **  Oolkatoopihieh,- 

++  This  is  the  tree  the  Siamfe  call  Prafi  Maha  Pout : it  is  held  alike  facred  by  them  and  the 
Singhalais.  The  latter  term  it,  by  way  of  excellence,  Sree  Maha  Boden  Wahangfe.  It  was  againft 
this  tree  that  Bhooddha  leaned,  when  he  firft  took  upon  himfelf  his  divine  charafter,  A branch  of  the 
original  tree  is  faid  to  have  been  brought  to  Ceylon  in  a miraculous  manner,  and  planted  at  Annooradhe- 
poorek  Noowereh;  where  to  this  day  a tree  of  that  defcriptlon  is  worfliipped,  and  thought  to  poffefs  ex- 
traordinary  virtues.  Tht  Bogaha,  or  treeof  Bhooddha,  is  that,  1 think,  called  in  the  Hindoollan,  the 
Peepul,  f Ficus  Rdigiofa,J  a fpecies  of  banian,  with  heart-like  and  pointed  leaf.  'Y'at  Singhalais,  when 
deferibing  the  different  countries  they  pretend  to  a knowledge  of,  make  this  tree  the  central  point,  and  de- 
termine the  pofuion  of  the  place  by  its  relative  fituation.  3 
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It  happened,  one  night,  that  this  Princefs  took  the  opportunity  of  her 
attendants  fleeping,  to  evade  their  vigilance,  and  make  her  efcape  ; which 
(he  did  by  opening  the  door  of  her  apartment,  and  getting  out  on  the  terrace : 
from  thence  (lie  jumped  into  the  llreet.  This  ftreet  being  a place  of  general 
refort  for  merchants,  flie  chanced  to  fall  in  with  fome  perfons  of  that  defcrip- 
tion,  who  were  juft  fetting  out  for  a diftant  country,  and  joined  them.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  land  of  Ladeh  Defch,  in  their  paffage  through  a thick 
wood,  a Lion  darted  out,  and  caufed  all  to  run  off,  except  the  Princefs, 
who  felt  herfelf  unable  to  move.  She  was  feized  by  the  Lion,  who  carried 
her  to  the  furtheft  extremity  of  the  wood;  where  he  lived  with  her  till  ftie 
produced  two  children ; the  firft  a fon,  and  then  a daughter. 

When  thofe  children  had  acquired  the  age  of  reafon,  they  ufed  frequently 
to  confider  among  themfelves,  how  it  came  to  pafs  that  their  father  dif- 
fered fo  widely  in  features  from  their  mother  and  them,  and  at  length 
addrcffed  their  mother  on  the  fubjeft.  She  informed  them,  that  their  father 
w'as  a Lion ; and  on  being  again  afked  whence  it  came  that  they  had  a 
Lion  for  father,  flie  replied,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  the  whole  of 
her  ftory,  which  the  fon  had  no  fooner  heard,  than  he  began  to  confider 
on  the  means  of  efcaping  from  this  place,  with  his  mother  and  fiftcr.  Oc- 
cupied with  this  idea,  he  one  day  followed  his  father,  to  obferve  where  he 
went,  and  for  what  purpofe : he  faw  that  he  made  very  confiderable  bounds, 
and  travelled  upwards  of  150  leagues;  the  next  time,  therefore,  that  his 
father  fet  out  on  a like  excurfion,  he  carried  away  his  mother  and  fifter. 
They  fled  towards  the  country  of  his  mother,  where  her  brother  reigned, 
having  fucceeded  his  father,  and  on  their  arrival,  were  received  by  the  King 
with  every  deraonftration  of  joy. 


The 
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The  Lion,  at  his  return  home,  was  extremely  affli6ted  at  the  lofs  of  his 
wife  and  children,  and  fliortly  after  became  furious.  Having  fcented  out 
the  track  they  had  taken,  he  foon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
place  where  they  refided,  and  began  by  attacking  and  killing  every  perfon 
he  met  with.  The  inhabitants  affembled,  and  carried  their  complaints  to 
the  King,  of  a Lion  that  infefted  the  country,  and  put  all  to  death  that 
came  in  his  way.  The  King,  in  confequence  of  this  reprefentation,  or- 
dered a number  of  people  to  be  fent  out  in  purfuit  of  the  Lion;  but  their 
efforts  were  of  no  avail  : his  tremendous  roar  inftilled  difmay  into  all 
who  attempted  to  approach  him;  and  fuch  as  he  was  able  to  lay  hold  of,  he 
inftantly  killed. 

The  King  then  declared  publicly  his  determination  to  fhare  his  kingdom 
and  treafures  with  the  perfon  who  would  put  this  Lion’’ to  death;  upon 
which  the  very  fon  of  the  Lion  avowed  himfelf  a candidate  for  the  reward, 
and  pledged  himfelf  to  kill  him.  Taking  with  him  his  bow  and  arrows,  he 
repaired  to  the  place  where  the  Lion  was;  and  the  moment  he  perceived 
him,  let  fly  an  arrow  that  pierced  his  right  fore  leg  : but  the  Lion  hearing 
then  the  voice  of  his  fon,  was  infenfible  of  pain.  A fecond  arrow  entering' 
the  left  leg,  worked  up  his  rage,  and  he  was  about  to  vent  it,  when  a third 
arrow  paffed  through  his  head,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground.  In  falling, 
he  called  out,  “ Ah,  my  fon!”  and  defired  him  to  approach,  which  the  fon 
doing,  he  placed  his  head  on  his  knees,  and  during  his  laft  groans,  uttered 
expreffions  fraught  with  tendernefs  for  his  wife  and  daughter,  to  whom  he 
charged  his  fon  to  convey  them : he  then  expired. 

The  fon  cut  off  his  head;  and  taking  it  with  him  to  the  palace,  prefented  it 
to  the  King ; who,  according  to  promife,  fhared  his  kingdom  and  treafure 
with  him. 


In 
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In  a part  of  the  country  that  came  to  his  fhare,  lay  that  of  Ladeh  Defch^ 
where  his  mother  had  formerly  been  taken  off  by  the  Lion.  Here  he 
built  a magnificent  palace,  and  afterwards  gave  to  the  whole  of  his  poffef- 
fions,  the  name  of  Singheba  Noowereh;  and  having  become  King,  he  took 
the  name  of  Singhe'ba*  Rajaroow'o,  and  gave  to  his  fifter,  whom  he  mar- 
ried, that  of  Singhe'  Wallee  Commaree. 

This  Queen  had  iffue  fixteen  times,  at  each  of  which  flie  brought 
forth  two  fons.  Her  firft  came  into  the  world  under  the  planet  MooweJi 
Sreefeh  Ncketeh;  the  hour  of  his  birth  was  termed  Gooroogeh  Horawch, 
and  he  received  the  name  of  Vijee  Singhe'ba  Commaroo.  The  fame 
day  were  alfo  born  700  male  children  in  the  kingdom  of  Singheba  Noo- 
wereh. Thefe  700  children,  when  arrived  at  manhood,  became  the  con- 
ftant  companions  of  Vijee  Singhe'ba  Cammaroo  ; and  in  concert  with  him, 
were  the  fource  of  much  difiurbance  in  the  country.  The  inhabitants 
united  in  complaining  to  the  King  of  the  improper  conduct  of  his  fon ; 
which  led  to  the  difgrace  of  the  young  Prince  ; and  fo  irritated  his  father, 
that  he  ordered  him  to  leave  his  dominions. 

Vijee  Singhe'ba  Commaroo  called  together  his  700  companions,  and 
having  explained  to  them  his  father’s  injunctions,  they  unanimoufly  agreed 
to  follow  his  fortune  to  fome  diftant  land.  They  accordingly  all  put  to  fea, 
in  a veffel  which  the  King  permitted  to  be  got  ready  for  the  occafion. 


After  having  been  at  fea  a confiderable  time,  they  at  length  difco- 
vered  the  high  land  of  Ceylon^  called  Sammanalleh  Sree  Pade^  t and  conclu- 
ding 

* Singheba  Lion  tailed;  Singhalai,  Lion  raced;  the  termination  lai^  being  the  Singhalais  for  blood. 

t Adam's  Peak. 
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ding,  that  beneath  there  muft  be  an  extenfive  and  fertile  plain,  it  was  de- 
termined to  fleer  for  it.  They  fliortly  after  came  to  an  anchor,  and  landed  at 
a place  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Tammeneh  Totteh.*'  Here  they 
found  a tree,  called  Noogeh  gaha,  under  which  they  flieltered  and  refled 
themfelves. 

Before  the  birth  of  Bhooddha,  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Sree  Lankatueh.  In  former  times  there  w'as  a mighty  war  in  this 
ifland,  termed  Rawena  Joodde  ; after  which  it  continued  void  of  population 
for  a term  of  1845  years;  being  entirely  overrun  by  malignant  Spirits. 
Bhooddha  was  then  born;  and,  in  due  time,  took  on  himfelf  his  holy  cha- 
ra6ler.  He  refided  in  the  Empire  of  Raja  Gaha  Noowereh,  near  to  the 
temple  called  WHoo  Wama  Ramh.  From  thence  he  obferved,  with  con- 
cern, that  fo  fine  a country  fliould  be  a prey  to  evil  Spirits  and  Demons; 
and  determined  on  expelling  them  from  it.  He  arrived  in  the  ifland,  for  that 
purpofe,  on  a Thurfday  ( Brahafpotinda)  in  the  month  of  January  (Doorootoo) 
when  the  planet  Rojfee  Nekkeh  prefided;  and  took  up  his  refidence  at  a 
place  called  Mayan  Gannee. 

Here  follows  an  account  of  the  holy  labours  of  Bhooddha,  during 
the  three  vifits  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  paid  Ceylon  ; whereby  he  almofl 
totally  extirpated,  or  banifhed  to  diflant  countries,  the  evil  genii’s  that 
had  infefled  the  ifland.  I have  faid  almojl^  as  it  appears  Vijee  Sing- 
he^ba  firfl  mkrried  a female  Demon,  through  whofe  means  he  was  able 
to  overcome  the  few  that  remained  in  Ceylon,  after  their  firfl  great 
overthrow  by  Bhooddha.  I add  the  following  particulars  of  his  lafl 
vifit. 

VOL.  VII.  G Bhooddha 

'■**  Now  called  Mentott,  near  Mancar, 
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Bhooddha  returned  for  the  third  time  to  Ceylon^  fifteen  years  after  his 
firft  vifit.  He  arrived  on  the  day  of  the  full  moon  of  EJfHeh^ 
when  the  planet  Ootra  Saleh  Nekketing  prefided.  He  vifited  fixteen  dif- 
ferent  places  in  a Garda,  (minute,)  placed  his  foot  on  the  Sammanellek  Sree 
Fade,  and  from  thence  afcended  to  Heaven,  where  he  inftrufted  the  angels 
and  apoftles,  and  told  them  that  his  doftrines,  or  law,  would  exill  in  the 
world  for  5500*  years  : and  as  the  doflrines  of  three  other  Bhooddhas  had 
prevailed  in  Ceylon  previous  to  its  being  overrun  by  evil  Spirits,  therefore  was 
it  that  his  was  to  be  then  promulgated  there. 

Bhooddha  afterwards  addreffed  himfelf  to  Sekkereh  Devee  Endrya, 
faying,  “ I cede  unto  you  the  ifland  of  Ceylon.  A Prince  of  the  name  of 
“ VijEE  Singhe'ba  Commaroo  will  arrive  there,  with  700  followers,”  and 
giving  him  a thread  and  fome  blelfed  water,  he  added,  “ You  will  fprinkle  all 
“ thofe  people  with  this  water,  and  tie  the  thread  round  the  Prince’s  neck.”  He 
then  called  for  an  apoftle  named  Mihendoo  Terroonasse'e,  and  faid  to 
him,  “ You  will  ellablilh  my  law  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon'' 

VijEE  Singhe'ba,  by  means  of  the  thread  which  Bhooddha  had 
ordered  to  be  tied  round  his  neck,  is  faid  to  have  accompliflied  extra- 
ordinary deeds  during  the  firh  days  of  his  arrival ; and  afterwards  to 
have  been  thereby  enabled  to  transform  into  a rock,  the  female 
Demon,  Cowe'nee  Jackinee,  then  his  wife;  that  he  might  marry  the 
Princefs  he  had  folicited  for  his  Queen  from  the  King  of  Pandoowai- 

ratteh,f 


* 5000  is  the  period  mentioned  in  every  other  document  I have  feen  on  the  fuhjeft.^ 


+ Said  to  be  on  the  Coaft  of  Coromandel. 
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ratteh,^  and  who  had  then  arrived  with  700  female  followers,  who 
became  the  wives  of  the  700  men  that  had  accompanied  the  Prince 
to  Ceylon. 

VijEE  Singke'ba  Commaroo,  after  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
the  King  of  Pandoowas  ratteh,  was  crowned  by  the  name  of  Vijee  Singhe'ba 
Raja  Roowo;  and  gave  to  his  kingdom  the  name  of  Tammenam  noowereh. 
This  was  the  firft  eftablifhment  in  Ceylon,  after  the  period  formerly  mentioned 
of  1845  years,  during  which  it  is  faid  to  have  been  overrun  by  Demons,  &c. 

-.i  ■:  _ • 

Deweneepetisseii  Raja  is  the  firft  King  of  Ceylon  w'ho  embraced  the  re- 
ligion  of  Bhooddha.  Being  fully  inftru6led  and  verfed  in  the  law,  he  received 
the  baptifm  of  Bhooddha,  called  Saraneh  Sieleh,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
apoftle  Mihendoo. 

Deweneepetisseii  Raja  was  the  ninth  King,  after  Vijee  Raja. 
The  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Ceylon  is  mentioned  in  many  authorities  to 
have  happened  feven  days  after  the  afcenfion  of  Bhooddha.  However, 
others  will  have  it,  the  Dutch  particularly,  that  the  event  took  place 
350  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour;  and  another  clafs,  Chriftian 
Natives  on  Ceylon,  that  Vijee  Raja  was  crowned  feventy-feven  years 
after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  recon- 
ciling thofe  various  opinions;  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  attempted,  but 
through  the  medium  of  their  refpeftive  authorities,  with  a knowledge 
of  the  language  of  each.  Thofe  concerning  Bhooddha  are,  I imagine, 
the  only  records  that  can  be  fought  after  with  any  probability  of  real 
advantage  to  general  Chronology:  but  ftill  it  is  to  be  queftioned, 

G 2 how 
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r how  far  this  Bhooddha  is  the  one  of  the  Hindoos,  The  Singkalais 
have  two  aeras:  one,  that  already  defcribed  of  Bhooddha;  the  other, 
the  SoKKEH,  or  Sakerajeh  Warooseh,  which  dates  from  a period  of 
623  years  after  the  afcenfion  of  Bhooddha;  the  laft  sera  ftands  now 
at  1718.  In  all  public  papers  that  come  from  the  Court  of  Candia, 
it  is  ufually  obferved,  that  both  are  inferted.  The  Sakeh  Waroofeh 
alludes  to  a date,  at  which  there  raged  a famine  in  the  ifland  of  Ceylon. 
This  the  writers  of  that  time  attributed  to  the  impiety  of  the  Emperor 
Kooda  Walleh  Gamba  RajA'Roowo,  whofe  negleft  of  the  religion 

' I ^ 

of  Bhooddha,  is  related  in  the  Maha  Raja  Wallieh.  A like  event 
is  faid  to  have  taken  place  about  the  fame  time  on  the  continent  of 
India,  owing  to  the  murder  of  a Brahmin,  by  a King  named  Sagel 
Nowereh  Raj  a. 

Leawawa,  fituated  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Ceylon,  formerly,  and  for  a very 
confiderable  period,  furnifiied  a great  part  of  the  Candian  dominions  with  fait; 
nor  were  any  attempts,  cither  of  the  Portuguefe  or  Dutch,  to  attack  the  Can- 
dians  in  this  quarter,  ever  feconded  by  the  inhabitants;  who  almofl  on  every 
other  occafion  evinced  a general  want  of  loyalty  and  patriotifm.  This  fidelity, 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  owing  entirely  to  the  veneration  and 
dread  they  entertain  for  the  God  of  Kaddea  Gamma,  whofe  temple  is  fituated 
near  to  Leawawa. 

This  God  is  called  by  the  Singkalais,  Kandekoomareyo;  faid  to  have  fix 
heads,  twelve  hands,  &c.  &c.  and  to  hold  a variety  of  inftruments,  which  are 
particularly  defcribed.  He  is  reprefented  both  in  a Handing  pofture,  and 
mounted  on  a peacock,  in  the  aft  of  flying. — It  is  faid  that  Bhooddha,  hap- 
pening to  be  for  a few  minutes  in  the  Pagoda  of  Kaddergama,  Kande 

Koomareyo 
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KoOmareyo  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  obtained  from  him  extraordinary 
powers;  which,  among  other  things,  enable  him  to  cure  all  difeafes,  par- 
ticularly thofe  of  the  blood  royal,  and  to  perform  various  other  miracles. 
Bhooddha,  at  the  fame  time,  enjoined  that  he  fhould  not  receive  divine 
honors;  and  thofe  which  are  now  offered  up  at  his  temple,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  degrees,  with  the  veneration  originally  decreed  him.  There  is  a 
temple  built  to  him  in  the  capital  of  the  Candian  dominions,  but  it  is  con- 
fidered  as  very  inferior  to  that  abovementioned.  This  has  a variety  of  civil 
officers,  but  no  priefls,  belonging  to  it.  There  is  one  great  feftival  here  in 
file  year,  which  takes  place  on  the  day  of  the  new  moon  in  July:  it  concludes 
after  a grand  proceffion,  (during  which  fome  miraculous  circumftances  are 
fuppofed  to  have  taken  place,)  with  a variety  of  rich  prefents;  a certain’ 
part  of  which  are  fent  to  the  King  of  Candia.  I ffiall  particularly  detail  this 
ceremony  on  a future  occafion.  It  may  prove  curious  to  mention,  that 
Bhooddhists,  Muffelmans,  Brahmins,  and  Hindoos,  of  every  defcription, 
attend  this  temple  on  all  public  occafions.  The  head  officers  are  ftiled^ 
Mahabiimeh  raUhammee^  Koodabitmch  ralehammee^  and  Bafnaikeh  ralehammee^ 
Then  follow  Maha  Kapooraleh,  and  Koodah  Kapooraleh, 

Some  learned  Hindoos,  whom  I lately  met  on  Ceylon^  from  their  fuperior 
refpe6l  for  K ANDE  Koomareyo,  cxpreffed  themfelves  highly  indignant  at  the 
above  ceremonies,  but  more  particularly  at  the  inferior  charafter  the  God 
is  fuppofed  by  the  Bhooddhists  to  poffefs.  This  temple,  they  added,  was 
held  by  them  as  the  favourite  one  belonging  to  this  God,  and  was  therefore 
annually  vifited  by  great  numbers  of  Hindoos.  Of  Kande  Koomareyo,  they 
gave  me  the  following  account. — “ Scand  Coomaura”  (according  to  the 
Sanfcritj  the  proper  way  of  writing  the  name)  “ is  confidered  in  the  Hindoo 

“ m)  thology 
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“ mythology  as  the  fecond  Son  of  Seva,  and  faid  to  have  fprung  from  an 
“ alfemblage  of  rays,  emitted  from  his  divine  eyes ; when,  though  immaterial 
“ and  immortal,  for  the  purpofe  of  blefling  the  heavenly  hofts,  he  appeared 
“ under  a vifible  or  corporeal  figure,  on  the  fummit  of  his  Paradife,  and  Sil- 
“ ver  Mountain,  called  Kylaufum.  Seva  was  brought  by  angels  to  create 
“ this  Son  out  of  his  divine  rays,  in  confequence  of  their  coufins,  three 
“ AJfooras^  or  giants,  named  Soorapadma,  Tarahna,  and  Simha  Vaktra, 
“ having  imprifoned  a vaft  number  of  angels  in  their  cities,  fituated  in  the 
“ midft  of  oceans.  Thofe  AJfooras  had,  by  mortification  and  facrifice,  fo 
“ pleafed  Seva  with  their  faith  and  confidence  in  him,  that  they  obtained 
“ unufual  blefiings,  and  were  invefted  with  the  power  of  governing  the  1008 
“ Bramhaundas,*  or  Macrocofms,  each  containing  an  affemblageof  14  regions, 
“ celeftial  and  terreftrial.  They  were  likewife  bleffed  with  a wifhing  chariot, 
“ called  Indr  a yannam^  by  the  extraordinary  virtues  of  which,  they  were 
“ enabled  to  furvey  the  univerfe  in  one  day.  In  order  then  to  deftroy  the 
“ above  tyrannic  giants,  fprung  forth  rays  from  the  luminous  eyes  of  Seva, 
“ which  rays  affumed  a form  of  fix  heads  and  twelve  hands.  Scanda,  or 
“ ScANDU  Comaura,  fignifics  a child  born  of  rays,  emitted,  or  fprung  forth, 
“ from  the  Supreme  Being.” 

“ He  bears  numerous  names;  fuch  as  Soobramhanya,  Gooha  Coomaura, 
&c.  &c.  owing  to  feveral  miraculous  offices  performed  by  him.  He,  by 
“ order  of  Seva,  made  an  expedition  againfl:  the  cities  of  the  abovementioncd 
“ great  giants;  and  having  warred  fuccefsfully  againft  them,  extirpated  the 
“ whole  race.  In  a word,  the  eldeft  of  the  giants,  having  loft  his  monftrous 

“ figure. 


Bramhaunda  means  literally,  the  great  egg,  but  is  fynonymons  to  matrocofm,  or  great  world  or  globe. 
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“ figure,  divided  himfelf  into  two  parts,  under  two  different  fhapes;  the 
“ Peacock,  and  the  Fowl : the  former  ferved  Scanda  Coomaura  to  ride  on; 
“ the  latter,  as  his  ftandard : hence  thefe  two  birds  are  facred  to  him.  At 
“ his  return  from  the  kingdoms  of  giants,  Vishnoo,  and  other  Deities  that 
“ accompanied  Scanda  Coomaura,  intreated  him  to  halt  on  the  fumniit  of 
“ a mountain,  where  they  then  placed  a gemmed  throne,  on  which  he  fat, 
“ and  touched  the  ground  with  the  foie  of  one  of  his  divine  feet.  Hence  that 
“ mountain  became  holy,  bearing  the  name  of  Cadeer  Caumam,  which 
“ literally  fignifies  a mountain  radiant  in  beams  and  gems,  then  found  in  the 
“ fountain  there.” 

Having  always  conceived,  from  what  I had  an  opportunity  of  reading~and 
hearing,  that  Bhooddha  was  one  of  the  nine  Avataurams,  and  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  having  contradifled,  in  his  doHrines,  fome  of  the  moft  eflential 
points  in  the  divine  authorities  of  the  Hindoos,  his  praifes  were  neverthelefs 
fung  by  fome  of  the  firft  order  of  Brahmins;  I ftood  forth  in  aflerting  his 
dignity  to  the  perfons  abovementioned ; when  I was  informed,  that  he  was 
not  included  in  the  nine  Avataurs.  They  were  as  follows  : Varan  ha,  Nau- 
RASINHA,  CoORMA,  MaTSYA,  VaUMANA,  P AR ASOO-R AAM A,  D ASAR ADH A-R AAMA, 
Balaraama,  and  Krishna.  The  incarnation  of  Bhooddha,  it  was  added, 
arofe  in  the  following  circumftances : “ In  former  ages  there  were  three  giants, 
named  “ Trepooras,  (fo  entitled  from  their  cities  of  iron,  brafs,  and  gold, 
“ which  cities  had  wings,  and  were  ambulatory,}  who  were  votaries  to  Seva, 

“ and  continued  to  adore  his  facred  emblem,  Lingum,  fo  that  they  were  in- 
“ vincible.  They  often  oppreffed  the  Gods,  who  having  befought  Vishnoo, 

“ he  affumed  a form  under  the  title  of  Bhooddha,  who  entering  the  cities, 
wrought  miracles,  and  preached  his  feducing  doflrine  to  the  inhabitants, 

“ who 
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who  embraced  his  religion,  and  became  in  every  refpeQ;  his  profelytes. 
By  this  ftratagem  the  Trepooras  fell  into  the  hands  of  Bhooddha,  and  were 
“ deftroyed  by  Seva.  (Thefe  particulars  are  faid  to  be  contained  in  Scanda 
poor auna.)  Hence  Bhooddha  is  confidered  as  the  promulgator  of  an 
heterodox  religion.  The  adherents  to  Bhooddha  are  looked  upon  as  in- 
fidels;  and  their  religion,  though  commendable  with  refpecl  to  morality, 
yet  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  339  fefts,  or  branches,  of  the  well-known 
herefy,  or  rather  fchifm,  among  the  Hindoos.” 
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III. 

Narrative  of  a Route  from  Chunarghur 

To  Yertnagoodum,  in  the  Ellore  Circar. 

BY  CAPTAIN  J.  T.  BLUNT. 

Government  having,  in  the  year  1794,  determined  to  employ  me 
in  exploring  a route  through  that  part  of  India  which  lies  between 
Berar,  Orijfa^  and  the  Northern  Circars^  fome  months  neceffarily  elapfed 
before  the  requifite  Purwannahs,  from  the  Nagpour  Government,  could  be 
obtained;  when,  at  length,  after  receiving  my  inftruflions,  and  a party  of 
a Jamadar  and  thirty  Sepoys  had  been  ordered  to  efcort  me,  I commenced 
this  expedition. 

On  the  28th  of  January,  1795,  I left  Chunarghur,  and  direfting  my 
courfe  a little  to  the  weftward,  afeended  the  hills  at  Jurna  gaut ; where  I 
entered  upon  a kind  of  table  land,  on  which  there  appeared  but  little  cul- 
tivation, and  the  few  villages  that  occurred  were  poor.  We  croffed  the 
little  river  Jurgo,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges  at  a lliort  diftance  to  the  eallward 
of  Chunarghur,  and  then  entered  a thick  foreft,  which  continued  as  far  as 
SuBafghur.  At  this  place  there  is  a barrier  for  the  defence  of  a pafs  through 
the  hills,  which  confifts  of  a rampart  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  The 
wall,  befides  including  an  angle  at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  is  continued  to 
the  fummit  of  them,  on  the  fouth  fide,  where  it  terminates  among  rocks 
and  buflies.^  The  weft  end  of  the  works  is  terminated  by  a rocky  precipice, 
and  by  the  bed  of  the  Jurgo,  which  has  here  been  conliderably  deepened  by 
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the  torrents,  SuBafghur  is  the  head  of  a Purgunnah  bearing  the  fame 
name.  Its  fortifications  were  erefted  by  a Rajah  called  Suckut  Sing,  about 
four  centuries  and  a half  ago. 

On  the  29th,  our  road  led  through  the  town  and  works  of  SuBafghur, 
beyond  which  we  afcended  a fteep  and  rocky  pafs,  called  Barrah  Gaut.  When 
arrived  at  the  top  of  it,  I found  the  hills  covered  with  a thick  foreft.  On 
my  right  hand,  for  more  than  a mile,  the  Jurgo  continued  its  courfe,  nearly 
parallel  to  the  road.  There  is  a confiderable  fall  in  it,  called,  by  the  natives, 
Seedanaut  Jurna^  from  which  the  fource  of  the  river  cannot  be  far  diftant; 
but  the  fall  is  only  in  aftion  during  the  rainy  feafon.  Our  road  now  lay 
through  woods,  and  rocky  defiles,  until  we  approached  to  Rajeghur,  where 
our  journey  for  this  day  terminated.  Near  this  place  were  feveral  fmaller  vil- 
lages, but  few  figns  of  cultivation  ; and  the  general  appearance  of  the  country 
feemed  to  prognofticate  a very  wild  region  before  us.  There  were  no  hills,  in 
fight,  but  we  were  on  very  elevated  land ; for  we  had  afcended  at  leaft  300 
yards,  without  meeting  with  any  confiderable  defcent.  Nothing  worthy  of 
remark  prefented  itfelf  at  this  village,  but  the  ruins  of  an  old  fort,  which  had 
been  built  by  a Zemeendar,  who  proving  refraflory  in  the  days  of  Bulwant 
Sing,*  it  had  been  in  confequence  deftroyed. 

Jan.  30th.  My  journey  continued  about  nine  miles  to  a little  village 
called  Newary  Pindarya,  and,  as  yefierday,  through  a thick  foreft.  We 
encamped  at  a tank  and  grove  of  Moxoah  trees,  where  abundance  of  game  ap- 
peared in  every  direction  around  us ; and  the  devaftation  which  was  vifihle 
in  the  crops,  evidently  fliewed  how  much  the  peafants  had  fuffered  from  the 
incurfions  of  numerous  herds  of  wild  beafts  from  the  neighbouring  thickets. 

Jan. 

* Bulwant  Sing  was  the  father  of  Cheyte  Sing,  the  late  Rajah  of  Benares. 
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Jan.  31ft.  After  leaving  Rajeghur,  we  croffed  the  Boker  river,  which 
divides  the  country  called  Chundail  from  the  Purgunnah  of  SuHafghur.  The 
fame  wild  country  continued,  although  the  foil  was  fomewhat  lefs  rocky. 
For  the  lafl;  two  days  the  hoar  froft  had  been  fo  (harp  as  to  blight  the  leaves 
on  the  trees,  and  had  very  much  injured  the  crops.  Low  hills  now  appeared 
to  the  fouthward  in  even  ridges. 

Feb.  ift.  A march  of  ten  miles  brought  us  this  day  to  Bilwanya,  a poor 
draggling  village,  confiding  of  about  forty  huts.  No  fupplies  of  grain  of 
any  kind  were  to  be  had  here;  and  although  we  had  paffed  a confi- 
derable  traft  of  cultivated  country,  I was  told  it  would  be  the  lad  we  drould 
meet  with  for  fome  time.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  had  dwindled  to  a mere 
foot  path;  and  I was  informed,  that  we  could  expe6l  nothing  but  the  wilded 
and  mod  defolate  regions  for  a confiderable  didance. 

The  natives  of  this  country  call  themfelves  Chundails,  and  are  a tribe 
of  Rajepoots.  The  prefent  Rajah,  whofe  name  is  Futteh  Bahadur, 
refides  at  Rajepour,  about  ten  cofs  wed  of  Bidjyghur.  The  country,  I 
was  informed,  had  become  tributary  to  the  Rajahs  of  Benares  in  the  days 
of  Bulwant  Sing,  who  made  a conqued  of  it  from  Sucdust  Narain, 
the  great  grandfather  of  the  prefent  Rajah  of  Chundail. 

It  had  been  with  difficulty  that  we  procured  provifions  for  the  lad  two  days; 
but,  notwithdanding  our  fupplies  had  been  fparing,  we  got  withal  to  fatisfy 
us.  This  made  me  ferioufly  attend  to  the  reports  of  the  nature  of  the 
country  through  which  my  route  was  to  be  continued;  and  dnding  that 
no  Bazar  was  to  be  met  with,  nor  even  fupplies  of  grain,  in  any  way, 
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until  we  fhould  arrive  at  Shawpour,  the  Singrowla  Rajah's  capital,  it  im- 
pofed  on  me  the  neceflity  of  collefting,  and  carrying  an  adequate  quantity; 
in  order  that  the  want  of  food  Ihould  not  increafe  the  difficulties  which  might 
occur  in  exploring  a defolate  and  mountainous  wildernefs. 

Fee.  2d.  Our  traft  this  day  was  in  a defile  of  thick  huffies,  and  the 
ground  was  level  for  the  firfl  two  miles;  when  the  country  became  un- 
even, and  more  rugged,  as  we  went  on;  until  we  reached  the  fummit  of  a ' 
very  large  acclivity,  called  Kimoor-gaut.  The  defcent  from  this  was  fo 
craggy  and  deep,  as  to  be  barely  paffable  for  our  cattle.  With  much  diffi- 
culty the  party  got  down,  and  proceeded  through  defiles  among  fmall  rocky 
hills,  and  thick  woods,  as  far  as  the  little  village  of  Selpy^  confiding  only  of 
four  poor  huts,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Soane.  To  the 
wedward  of  there  was  a peaked  hill  confiderably  elevated,  which 

prefenting  a favourable  fituation  for  viewing  the  country,  and  the  courfe  of 
the  river  Soane,  I inquired  of  a Cole  villager  if  there  was  any  path  ,to  afcend 
it;  he  informed  me  there  was,  and  direfted  me  with  three  or  four  of  my  at- 
tendants in  the  afcent.  After  an  hour’s  hard  labour,  in  climbing  over 
rocks,  and  forcing  our  way  through  the  thickets,  we  reached  the  fummit  of 
the  hill;  when  our  toil  was  abundantly  compenfated  by  a mod  romantic  view 
of  the  river  meandering  through  extenfive  wilds  ; the  fun  jud  rifing,  and 
lighting  up  the  woods  with  his  rays;  and  the  beautiful  tints  rede6led  by  the 
water,  confiderably  added  to  the  fplendour  of  the  fcenery. 

On  furveying  the  fpot  where  we  dood,  I obferved  three  large  rocks,  with 
a kind  of  cell  within  them,  and  a cavity  in  front,  that  was  filled  with 
water,  accumulated  from  the  dew  that  had  fallen  from  the  trees  which 
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hung  over  it.  Upon  enquiring  of  our  guide  concerning  the  place,  I found 
that  the  fanciful  notions  of  the  Hindoos  had  made  it  the  abode  of  Ram, 
Litchmun,  and  Seeta,*  who,  in  their  travels,  were  faid  to  have  refted  in 
this  place  for  a night;  and  the  Cole  obferved  to  me,  that  the  water  I perceived 
in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  was  the  fame  they  had  bathed  their  feet  in. 
My  curiolity  being  fatisfied,  we  defeended  from  the  hill,  and  refumed  our 
journey,  which  terminated  this  day  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Soane,  at  a 
little  village  called  Corary,  confiding  only  of  two  huts,  and  five  inhabitants 
of  the  Cole  tribe.  The  bed  of  the  river  was  about  half  a mile  wide,  and  full 
of  quick  fands;  but  the  dream  was  not  more  than  a hundred  yards  broad, 
and  dowed  .rapidly,  with  about  three  feet  water  in  the  deeped  part. 
Many  impredions  of  the  feet  of  wild  beads  were  here  vifible. 

Being  this  day  at  a lofs  for  a place  to  encamp  in,  and  not  wifhing  to  in- 
jure the  Coles  by  encamping  on  the  little  fpots,  which,  with  much  care  and 
toil,  they  had  cleared  and  cultivated,  we  took  up  our  abode,  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  night,  in  the  jungle.  We  found  here  the  remains  of 
two  Hindoo  temples,  which  had  been  dedicated  to  Bhavany,  w'ith  many 
figures;  but  time  had  almod  confumed  the  buildings,  and  had  fo  waded  the 
images,  that  the  attribute  of  each  was  fcarcely  difcernible. 

Feb.  3d.  The  road  continued  between  two  ranges  of  fmall  hills,  and 
through  a fored,  confiding  of  Saul  trees,  Seetjal,  and  Bamboos.  The  Mowak 
tree  was  here  and  there  feen,  and  rarely  the  Burr  and  Peepul ; but  the  dems 
of  all  the  large  trees  Avere  choaked  with  underwood.  We  arrived  this  day 
at  Aumrye,  a village  confiding  of  about  fifteen  huts;  and  I was  informed, 
that  it  was  the  lad  abode  of  men  I fhould  meet  with  for  fome  didance. 
A part  of  the  Burdy  Rajah's  Rajah's  country  is  near  this  place,  intermixed 
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with  the  Company’s  Territory;*  and  the  Purgunnah  of  Agotvry  proje6ls 
here  fo  as  to  include  the  village  Aumrye.  We  encamped  near  the  old 
fite  of  the  village,  in  which  we  faw  the  remains  of  an  aqueduft,  that  had  for- 
merly conveyed  water,  from  a fall  in  an  adjoining  rivulet,  to  the  village; 
but  was  now  covered  with  long  grafs  and  bullies. 

Feb.  5th.  Having  halted  the  preceding  day  at  Aumrye,  we  continued 
our  route  through  a wildernefs,  continually  afcending  and  defcending  over 
little  hills.  The  froft,  which  had  now  continued  fix  days,  having  blighted 
the  leaves  on  the  trees,  my  camels  were  confequently  dillrefl'ed  for  forage, 
and  there  was  nothing  to  offer  the  cattle,  but  a kind  of  long  grafs, t which 
being  rank,  they  ate  but  fparingly  of  it.  Our  march  this  day  terminated  at 
Dar  Nulla,  a rivulet  of  clear  water,  and  we  encamped  in  the  jungle.  I 
had  obferved,  in  the  courfe  of  the  journey,  feveral  Saul  trees,  which  the  hill 
people  had  tapped  for  the  refin  they  contain.  A tribe,  called  Karwars, 
are  faid  to  inhabit  thefe  hills.  They  had  lliifted  the  fite  of  the  village  of 
Darr,  about  two  miles  to  the  eaftward,  for  retirement.  I was  likewife  in- 
formed of  two  iron  mines  which  are  fituated  about  two  cojh  to  the  eaftward 
of  this  place. 

Feb.  6th.  After  proceeding  about  three  miles  through  a thick  fored, 
we  crolfed  the  Joogamahal  Hills;  the  afcents  and  defcents  over  which 
were  frequent  and  rugged.  We  encamped  this  day  on  the  banks  of  the 
Guttaun,  which  w'as  the  largeft  river  I had  met  with  fince  eroding  the 
Soane.  The  bed  of  it  was  full  of  the  fined  blue  and  red  llate  ; and  a dream 

perfectly 

* To  thofe  who  are  converfant  with  Indian  Geography,  or  have  ever  infpefted  a map  in  which  the 
boundaries  are  particularly  laid  down  between  the  territories  of  the  feveral  powers,  this  will  not  appear  extra- 
ordinary. 

+ This  grafs  appeared  to  be  of  [the  fame  kind  which  I had  feen  in  the  Myfore  country  ; it  has  a flrong 
aromatic  fmell,  is  fomewhat  prickly,  and  grows  very  tall. 
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perfctHy  tranfparent,  flowing  rapidly  over  it  in  unequal  depths,  had  a plea- 
ling  and  beautiful  cffebl. 

Fec.  7th.  As  we  proceeded  this  day,  we  were  frequently  compelled 
to  lop  the  jungle,  to  enable  our  cattle  to  pafs,  which  occafioned  much  delay. 
The  country  was  very  hilly,  confifting,  fOr  the  moll  part,  of  feparate  hil- 
locks, inter febled  by  ravines;  but  we  had  the  comfort  of  an  open  fpace  to 
encamp  in  on  the  banks  of  the  Kiingafi  river.  At  a fliort  diftance  from  our 
encampment,  there  was  a little  field  cultivated  with  gram;  and  I was  told  that 
a village  belonging  to  the  Karwars,  called  Udgegoor,  was  fituated  only  one 
troyi  diftant  to  the  eaflward.  While  my  tent  was  pitching,  curiofity  prompted 
me  to  vifit  it.  I found  it  confided  only  of  fix  rude  huts,  which  had 
been  built  in  a recefs  of  the  hills.  Three  men  with  myfelf  approached, 
with  the  utmod  precaution,  to  prevent  alarm;  but  on  difeovering  us,  the 
villagers  indantly  fled.  I flopped  to  obferve  them,  and  perceived  that  they 
were  almod  naked.  The  women,  aflided  by  the  men,  were  carrying  off 
their  children,  and  running  with  fpeed  to  hide  themfelves  in  tlie  woods. 
I then  approached  the  huts,  and  found  fome  gourds,  that  had  been  dried,  for 
the  purpofe  of  holding  water ; a bow,  with  a few  arrows,  fcattered  upon  the 
ground  ; and  fome  fowls  as  wild  as  the  people  who  had  fled.  After  leav- 
ing their  huts,  I perceived  a man  upon  a didant  hill,  and  fent  a Cole 
villager,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Aimrye,  to  endeavour  to  appeafe  his 
fears,  and  to  perfuade  the  people  to  return  to  their  dwellings.  The  Cole 
exprefled  fome  alarm  at  going  by  himfelf;  but,  upon -my  affuring  him  of 
c fiidance,  in  cafe  of  his  being  attacked,  he  advanced  a fliort  didance,  and 
hallooed  to  the  man  on  the  hill,  who,  after  fome  time  had  been  fpent  in 
parley,  faid  the  villagers  would  return  to  their  huts  on  our  quitting  them. 

I immediately  retired,  leaving  the  Cole  with  indru6lions  to  inquire  if  any 
grain  could  be  procured.  He  returned  about  noon,  and  told  me  that, 
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if  I would  fend  fome  cowries,  it  was  probable  we  might  get  a little  grain; 
but  nothing  elfe  fuitable  to  our  wants.  This  I had  provided  for,  and  fent 
him  again ; when,  after  two  hours,  he  returned  accompanied  by  two  of  the 
villagers,  who  were  almoft  naked,  but  were  armed  with_  bows  and  arrows, 
and  a hatchet  each.  They  brought  with  them  about  ten  Jeers  of  Chenna 
gram.*  I prefented  them  a piece  of  red  cloth,  with  which  they  feemed  well 
pleafed;  and,  returning  to  their  huts,  they  foon  afterwards  brought  me  a 
prefent  of  three  fowls.  One  of  thefe  was  of  the  reverfed  feather  tribe; 
and  my  people  immediately  called  it  the  hupfy  moorghy,  or  Caflfre  fowl. 
The  panic  which,  on  our  arrival,  the  mountaineers  had  been  impreffed 
with,  having  now  fubfided,  I afked  the  two  men,  if  they  would  accom- 
pany us  a part  of  our  next  day’s  journey.  They  appeared  to  be  fomewhat 
alarmed  at  the  propofal,  but  confented. 

Feb.  8th.  We  had  proceeded  about  a mile  when  the  two  mountaineers 
joined  us.  Their  delay  had  been  occafioned  by  the  cold;  for  having  no 
clothes,  and  being  abundantly  fupplied  with  fuel  from  the  woods,  they  had 
fat  round  a fire  during  the  night.  They  came  armed,  - as  on  the  preceding 
day,  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  a hatchet  each;  the  latter  of  which  they 
ufed  with  much  dexterity  in  lopping  the  jungle  for  us.  About  two  miles 
from  the  Guttaun  river,  we  came  to  a very  fteep  and  rugged  defile,  called 
Bildwarry  Gaut;  but  the  road,  after  defcending  it,  continued  good  as  far  as 
the  Bejool  river;  on  the  fouth  bank  of  which  we  encamped.  We  had  pafled 
in  our  track  two  little  dwellings  of  the  mountaineers,  who,  notwithftanding 
our  efforts,  united  to  thofe  of  the  two  rnen  who  accompanied  us  from  the  lad 
village,  to  appeafe  their  alarm,  had  immediately  fled. 

The 

* A kind  of  pulfe  with  whith  horfes  are  ufually  fed  in  Hindooftan.  ^ Cicer  aneUnum,  Lin.J 
The /eer  is  a meafure  weighing  about  two  pounds. 
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'I'me  inhabitants  of  thefe  hills  acknowledge  allegiance  to  a vafTal  of  the 
Buriy  Rajah's^  who  refides  at  Budderry,  a village  lituated  four  cofs  w'ell  ol 
Udgegoor.  His  name  is  Budhoo;  and  he  has  a Jagheer  of  twelve  villages,  in 
confideration  of  his  bringing  to  the  afliftance  of  the  Burdy  Rajah  fifty  men  in 
time  of  warfare.  The  Karwars  are  divided  into  many  febls,  among  which 
the  following  were  named  to  me,  viz.  the  Pautbundies^  the  Teerzuars,  the 
Sefahars,  and  Durkivars.  There  were  no  villages,  and  few  inhabitants,  in 
that  fpace  of  country  to  the  eaflward,  which  lay  between  my  track  and  the 
river  Soane ; but  to  the  weflward,  a few  villages  were  faid  to  be  fituated,  of 
which  little  account  was  made;  for  the  inhabitants,  who  are  fond  of  a roving 
life,  are  continually  changing  the  places  of  their  abode.  The  Bejool  river 
rifes  in  the  diftribls  of  Purrury  and  Gundwally,  In  the  former  is  a large 
town,  bearing  the  fame  name,  fituated  about  twenty-five  cofs  fouth-wcfl  of 
Udgegoor. 

9 

In.  the  courfe  of  my  inquiries  into  the  ftate  of  this  wild  country,  my  atten- 
tion was  occafionally  direbfed  to  the  language  of  the  mountaineers,  which 
induced  me  to  colleft  a fmall  fpecimcn  of  it;  but  as  the  only  method  I had 
of  acquiring  this,  was  by  pointing  to  the  objeft  of  which  I required  the 
name,  the  following  were  the  only  words  which,  after  much  pains,  I could 
colleff : 


ENGLISH. 

KARWARS. 

Food,  - - - - - 

Gopuckney, 

To  fit  down,  - - - 

Goburro, 

Salt,  . - - 

Minka, 

A Goat,  - - - - 

Chargur, 

Fire,  - - - - - 

Uggundewtah, 

A Tiger,  . - _ . 

Kerona, 

A Hut,  - .... 

Mujjarahj 
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A HoiTe, 
The  Moon 
The  Sun, 


ENGLISH. 


KARWARS. 

Chekut^ 

Chadennah, 

Soorjundezvtah. 


Our  pi'ovifions  being  nearly  confuiiied,  it  was  with  much  fatisfaftion 
that  I underftood  our  next  day’s  journey  would  bring  us  to  a village  in 
the  territory  of  the  Singrowla  Rajah;  where,  if  the  inhabitants  did  not 
abandon  it,  we  fitould  be  abundantly  fupplied  with  grain. 

Feb,  9th.  We  had  not  advanced  far  on  our  march,  when  we  perceived' 
the  Bickery  Hills,  which  were  the  largeft  I had  feen  fince  leaving  Kimoor- 
gaut : I was  informed  that  they  extended  to  Gyah^  and  that  Bidjyghur*  is 
vifible  from  their  fummits  on  a clear  day.  After,  fkirting  along  the  eaft 
fide  of  thefe  hills  for  about  five  miles,  we  paffed  through  them  at  a narrow 
defile,  called  Bulgaut,  and  then  entered  upon  the  Srngroivla  Rajah's  territory. 
The  country  now  opened  into  an  extenlive  plain,  though  ftill  wild,  and  un- 
cultivated. We  (topped  at  the  village  of  Oury,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are 
mountaineers.  Allaiiad  Mhatoe,  a vaffal  to  the  Singrowla  Rajah,  was  in 
charge  of  this  place,  and  of  the  pafs  we  had  come  through.  It  was  not  till 
four  hours  after  our  arrival,  that  we  procured  a fupply  of  grain,  although 
much  courtefy  had  been  ufed  to  obtain  it;  for  the  inhabitants  having  fled 
on  our  approach,  it  was  with  difficulty  they  could  be  pievailcd  on  to  re^ 
turn  to  their  dwellings ; this,  however,  they  all  did  before  night. 

Feb.  10th.  We  proceeded  in  a plain,  about  ten  miles  wide,  but  covered 
with  a foreft,  and  very  wild.  As  we  drew  near  to  the  village  of  Gurfery,  the 

country 


* A flronghlll  fort,  fituated  about  forty  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Chunarghur. 
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country  opened,  and  appeared  cultivated.  This  village  confifted  of  about 
fifty  huts,  and  here  we  procured  grain  in  abundance. 

Feb.  iith.  Tins  day  we  arrived  at  Shawpour,  where  the  Rajah  of  Sing- 
rowla  refides.  The  firft  part  of  our  road  was  through  a level  country,  cul- 
tivated near  the  villages,  but  beyond  half  a mile  from  the  road  entirely  wafte. 
The  laft  three  miles  were  through  a thick  foreft,  in  which  were  two  or  three 
narrow  defiles,  between  high  banks  of  earth,  and  fenced  on  each  fide  with 
bamboos. 

Shawpour,  the  capital  of  Singrowla,  is  fituated  in  a fine  plain,  amidft  lofty 
ranges  of  hills.  It  is  a large  flraggling  town,  with  a little  fort,  built  of 
rubble-ftone  and  mud,  to  which,  at  this  time,  the  Rajah  was  making  fome 
improvements.  The  Rhair,  a confiderable  river,  runs  by  the  fouth  fide  of 
the  town.  The  flream,  which  is  about  one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  four 
feet  in  depth,  dallies  with  great  rapidity  over  a bed  of  rock.  Nothing  but 
the  rocks,  indeed,  prevent  its  being  navigable  for  large  boats.  This  river 
rifes  in  the  hills  and  forefts  of  Sitrgooja,  and  after  being  joined  by  the 
Bijool  and  Gutaun,  falls  into  the  Soane  near  Agowry.  The  plain  in  which 
Shawpour  is  fituated,  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  only  wants  inhabitants,  and  a 
good  government,  to  render  it  more  produ6live.  Iron  abounds  in  Sing- 
rowla, the  value  being  from  eight  annas  to  a rupee  the  maund,*  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  metal. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  alarmed  at  the  fight  of  the  Englifli 
fepoys,  whom  they  now  beheld  for  the  firll  time,  had  moll  of  them  fled 
on  our  arrival ; and  by  night  the  Rajah's  capital  was  almoll  defertcd.  When 

I 2 the 

* Thtmaiindoi  Hindoonar  Is  a weight  of  about  eighty  pounds. 
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the  camp  was  pitched,  I fent  a mefienger  to  the  fort,  with  a letter  which  Mr. 
Duncan  had  kindly  favoured  me  with,  recommending  me  ftrongly  to  the 
Rajah's  care.  In  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned,  to  inform  me, 
that  the  Rajah  was  abfent,  being  gone  to  Ramghur,  to  bring  home  the 
daughter  of  the  Chittra  Rajah,  to  wdiom  he  had  been  efpoufed.  Bulbuoder 
Shaw,  his  uncle,  then  took  charge  of  the  letter,  and  difpatched  it  to  his 
nephew,  whofe  return  was  foon  expedled.  Towards  the  evening  a meffage 
was  fent  to  me,  requefting  that  I would  not  move  from  Shawpour  until  the 
Rajah  fliould  arrive;  for  that  no  Heps  could  be  taken  to  affifl;  me  until  the 
Rajah  himfelf  fhould  have  arrived,  and  received  from  my  own  hand  zl  paun,* 
as  a pledge  of  amity.  To  this  I anfwered,  that  I hoped  the  Rajah's  return 
would  not  long  be  delayed,  for  that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  me  to 
wait  beyond  tw^o  or  three  days. 


Feb.  12th.  This  morning  fome  matchlockmen  came  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  aflembled  in  the  fort,  and  I foon  after  learned  that  the  Rajah  w'as  expedted 
to  arrive,  about  noon.  He  had  fent  a meffage  to  Bulbudder  Shaw,  to  defire 
he  would  meet  him,  with  all  the  people  he  could  colledl,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town;  with  a view,  no  doubt,  to  imprefs  me  with  an  idea  of  his  confe- 
quence,  by  the  number  of  his  retinue.  But  the  alarm  which  my  arrival  had 
created,  had  almofl  fruftrated  their  intentions,  and  not  more  than  fifty  perfons 
could  be  colleHed.  About  noon  the  found  of  tom-toms  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  Rajah  Ajeet  Sing;  and  foon  after,  with  my  telefcope,  I beheld 
the  whole  cavalcade.  The  bridegroom,  mounted  on  an  elephant,  w'as  followed 
by  the  bride  in  a covered  dooly ; and  about  two  hundred  men  carried  the  dowry 

he 

* 1'he  cuHom  of  prefenting  paxm,  or  beetle,  is  univerfal  throughout  Hindooflan.  This  ceremony,  and 
that  of  the  interchange  of  turbans,  are  confidered  as  high  pledges  of  friendfliip. 
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be  had  received  on  his  marriage.  The  party  had  no  fooncr  arrived  at  the  fort, 
than  it  was  made  known  to  me  that  the  Rajah  intended  to  vifit  me  that 
evening. 

I HAD  already,  in  confequcncc  of  the  rapidity  of  the  Rajah's  return,  and 
the  number  of  men  who  had  affembled  in  the  fort,  begun  to  entertain  fome 
fufpicion  of  his  being  alarmed.  His  deportment  fliewed  that  this  fuppofition 
was  not  unfounded;  for  he  had  no  fooner  entered  my  tent,  and  mutual  falu- 
tations  were  over,  than  heearneflly  folicited  aj^awn  from  my  hand,  as  a j)ledge 
of  amity,  and  token  of  my  good  intentions  towards  him.  Having  prefented 
him  a paun^  I immediately  informed  him  that  I had  been  deputed  by  the 
Britifii  Government  on  fome  bufinefs  in  the  Mahratta  country,  and  had  ac- 
cordingly taken  my  route  through  his  country  to  Ruttunpour.  He  appeared 
on  this  to  be  relieved  from  a good  deal  of  embarraffment.  I next  made 
fome  inquiry  as  to  the  journey  he  had  juft  terminated,  and  congratulated 
him  on  the  event  of  his  marriage.  Having  reprefented  to  him  that  my  bufinefs 
was  urgent,  and  would  admit  of  no  delay,  I told  him  that  we  were  in  want 
of  proviftons,  and  guides,  for  which  I was  ready  to  pay  an  equitable  price; 
and  that  I looked  up  to  him  for  every  aftiftance  he  could  render  me,  in  pro- 
fecuting  my  journey  through  his  territory  to  the  Corair  Rajah's  frontier.  To 
thefe  requifitions  he  feemed  to  aftent;  and,  after  affuring  me  that  every  thing 
fliould  be  prepared  for  my  departure  in  the  courfe  of  the  ciduing  day,  he 
took  his  leave,  and  returned  to  his  dwelling. 

Feb.  13th.  This  morning  about  nine  o’clock  Ajeet  Sing  came  again  to 
vifit  me.  At  the  fame  time  two  of  my  Hircarrahs  came,  and  reported  to 
me,  that  no  preparations  were  making  to  enable  me  to  proceed  on  the  fol- 
lowing day;  which  being  immediately  communicated  to  the  Rajah,  and  his 
people,  a Brahmen  was  foon  after  introduced  to  me,  by  name  Shalikram, 

who 
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who  was  the  Zemindar  of  that  part  of  Singrozula  through  which  my  route 
would  lie.  Ajeet  Sing  then  informed  me,  that  he  had  given  him  orders  to 
accompany  us  to  the  frontier  of  Corair ; and  being  upon  good  terms  with 
the  Rajah  of  that  country,  he  had  written  to  him,  recommending  me  fhongly 
to  his  care  and  attention.  He  added,  that  I need  be  under  no  apprehenfion 
about  taking  grain  and  guides  from  Shawpour,  as  Shalirram  would  fee  that 
I fhould  be  abundantly  fupplied  on  the  way,  and  would  procure  guides  from 
the  villages.  This  matter  being  adjufted,  I was  next  made  acquainted  with 
all  the  little  jealoufies  and  difputes  that  fubfifted  between  Ajeet  Sing  and  all 
the  neighbouring  Rajahs^  but  which  I declined  having  any  concern  with.  The 
next  fubjecl  of  difcourfe  was  the  nature  of  the  country  before  us,  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  road  was  reprcfented  to  me  as  infurmountable ; added  to 
which,  the'  Mahrattas  being  at  variance  with  the  Rajah  of  Corair^  and  the 
country  confequently  in  confufion,  I fliould  be  diftreffed  both  for  guides  and 
])rovifions.  To  this  information  I replied,  that  what  he  reprefented  to  me 
might  be  Itriflly  true;  but  that  the  nature  of  my  bufinefs  was  fuch,  that  I 
could  not  relinquifli  it  before  I had  made  every  attempt  to  accomplifh  it; 
and  finally,  that  it  was  my  determination  to  depart  from  Shawpour  the  next 
day.  Here  the  interviev/  ended,  and  the  Rajah  took  his  leave. 

Feb.  14th.  In  the  morning  I departed,  accompanied  by  Shalikram, 
and  we  proceeded  about  fix  cofs  to  the  village  of  Cuttoly,  near  w^hich  w^e  en- 
camped, on  the  banks  of  the  Myar  river.  The  clear  frofly  weather  had 
now  left  us,  and  the  fley  was  overcafl,  and  feemed  to  thi-eaten  rain.  To- 
wards the  evening,  Shalikr.v.m,  who  had  gone  into  the  village,  fent  us  about 
ten  Jeers  of  grain,  which  were  tendered  for  fale  at  an  enormous  price.  Upon 
inquiring  of  him  the  reafon  of  our  not  being  better  fupplied,  he  made  many 
frivolous  excufes;  but  I then  difeovered  that  the  real  caufe  originated  with 

the 
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the  Rajah,  ^vho  being  chagrined  at  my  determination  to  proceed,  and  having 
expeded,  from  the  unfavourable  delcription  he  had  given  me  of  the  road 
and  country,  t!iat  I Ihould  have  been  induced  to  return  to  Benares,  had 
refolved  to  cut  off  our  fupplies  of  grain. 

Feb.  15th.  We  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Deykah,  fituated  clofe  under 
fome  very  high  hills.  In  its  vicinity  were  feveral  other  villages;  and  the 
country,  to  a confiderable  extent,  was  in  a high  date  of  cultivation.  I was 
much  vexed  to  find  that  Shalikram  ffiewed  a determined  intention  of  carry- 
ing into  effed  the  Rajah's  defigns;  for,  although  the  village  was  full  of 
grain,  the  people  would  not  fell  us  a particle.  As  my  people  were  now  be- 
coming clamorous  for  want  of  food,  I lent  for  Shalikram,  and  told  him, 
that  it  was  my  determination  to  have  fifteen  days  provifions  from  the  village 
before  I left  it.  He  appeared  to  be  fomewhat  perplexed  at  this;  but  know- 
ing that  he  had  driven  away  the  inhabitants  from  the  village,  he  yet  con- 
ceived that  I would  not  venture  to  touch  the  property  in  it  during  the 
abfence  of  the  proprietors,  and  without  their  confent.  But  to  be  ftarved  in  a 
land  of  plenty,  by  his  (hallow  devices,  would  have  been  abfurd  in  the  ex- 
treme; fo  I took  him  with  me  a party  of  my  people  to  the  village,  and  went 
diredly  to  a large  hut,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  a granary,  but  which 
he  declared  contained  no  grain.  On  opening  the  door,  we  perceived  many 
large  jars  of  unbaked  earth,  the  mouths  of  which  being  clofed,  we  could 
not  fee  what  they  contained,  until  the  preffing  appetite  of  a hungry  fepoy 
urged  him  to  break  one  of  the  jars  with  the  butt  end  of  his  mufleet ; v;hen 
immediately  a quantity  of  the  fined  rice  tumbled  out  upon  our  feet.  Tlic 
difeovery  of  fo  palpable  a cheat  fully  convinced  me  of  the  Rajah's  evil  in- 
teiitions,  and  that  no  further  reliance  was  to  be  put  in  Shalikram.  Finding 
now  fome  weights  and  fcales  in  the  hut,  we  proceeded  without  further  delay 
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to  weigh  fifty  ^naimds  of  rice  and  gra?n,  equal  to  about  ten  days  confump- 
tion;  for  which  I paid  Shalikram  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  feers  the  rupee, 
which  was  fixty  per  cent,  dearer  than  we  had  paid  for  grain  at  Shawpour.  He 
received  the  money  in  the  moft  fullen  manner,  apparently  highly  difcontented 
at  the  difcovery  we  had  made. 

Fe3.  i6th.  It  was  neceffary  to  halt  this  day,  in  order  to  divide  and 
pack  the  grain,  as  well  as  to  devife  the  means  of  carrying  it.  While  my 
people  were  thus  employed,  I difcovered  that  fome  Hindoo  temples,  called 
Rowanmarra,  of  great  antiquity,  and  formed  in  the  folid  rock,  were  at  no 
great  diftance.*  But  the  weather  proving  rainy,  I was  obliged  to  defer  my  vifit 
to  this  place  until  the  afternoon;  when  I fet  out,  and  proceeding  about  half 
a mile  through  a thick  forefi,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Marra,  near  to 
which  is  a fmall  rocky  hill,  covered  with  many  little  temples,  facred  to 
Mahadeo.  I continued  to  force  my  way  through  the  jungle,  for  about  a 
mile  and  a half,  to  a little  recefs  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  where,  after  clam- 
bering to  a confiderable  height,  I difcovered  a Hindoo  temple,  formed  in 
the  fide  of  a rock,  the  bafe  of  which  was  50  feet  by  45,  and  15^  in  height. 
The  fhafts  of  the  pillars  were  very  much  diminifhed,  and  appeared  as  if  at- 
tempts had  been  made  to  deflroy  them.  The  only  Mooruts  (images)  which  I 
could  difcover  were  RAwuN,t  with  twenty  arms,  a fpear  in  one  of  his  left 
hands,  furrounded  by  all  his  warriors  and  attendants,  whofe  conteft  with 
Rama  is  detailed  in  the  Mahabarat.  Oppofite  to  him  was  the  confort  of  Siva, 
whofe  leading  name  in  this  part  of  India  is  Bha^.a'n  i ; and  upon  her  right  hand 

flood 

* Thefe  temples  appeared  to  anfwer  to  the  defcription  of  a place  which  Mr.  Duncan  and  Lieutenant 
Wilfordhad,  previous  to  my  leaving  Benares,  mentioned  to  me  as  worthy  of  my  attention,  and  which  they 
diflinguilhed  by  the  name  of  Gupt  Cdchi.  I cannot,  however,  pretend  to  determine  whether  it  «as 
the  fame  place. 


+ Hindoo  Deity. 
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ftood  Ganeish,  the  Hindoo  God  of  Wifdom,  whofe  elephant’s  head,  the 
fymbol  of  fagacity,  we  could  not  fail  of  difcerning.  In  the  interior  part 
of  the  temple  was  a cell,  evidently  fet  apart  for  Mahadeo;  but  the  lingam 
was  not  there,  although  the  place  where  it  liad  formerly  ftood  was  vifible. 
Other  cells  on  each  fide  appeared,  which  feemed  to  be  the  abodes  of  nu- 
merous bats.  To  the  north-weft  of  this  temple  is  another  of  lefs  dimenuonsj 
and  between  the  two  is  a cell,  which  had  been  evidently  intended  for  the 
refidence  of  a falter.  On  the  way  from  the  village  of  Marra,  1 crofted  a 
fpring  that  ilfues  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  and,  my  guide  informed  me, 
flows  all  the  year. 

Having  taken  a fleetch  of  this  very  curious  place,  I departed  in  fearch  of 
another,  called  Beyer-marra,  nearer  to  Deykah,  and  fituated  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  rock  and  village  of  Marra.  The  accefs  to  it  lay  between  two  very 
high  hills;  and  it  was  with  infinite  labour  that  we  clambered  over  the  rocks, 
and  forced  our  way  through  the  jungle  that  led  to  it.  We  had  no  fooner 
arrived  within  fight  of  the  place,  than  our  guide  advifed  us  to  proceed  with 
caution,  for  it  was  oftentimes  the  abode  of  bears,  and  wild  hogs : we  did  not, 
however,  meet  with  any.  This  temple  is  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  in  the  fide 
of  a hill,  and  confifts  of  two  ftories,  divided  into  many  fmall  cells.  We  faw 
here  no  images ; but  there  was  a Kulja,  or  kind  of  altar,  upon  which  I was 
informed  the  Hindoos  made  their  offerings  to  the  Deity  when  married.  It 
appeared  to  be  very  aged,  for  the  external  parts  of  it  were  much  wafted. 
This  place  was  fo  full  of  earth,  and  overgrown  with  bufties,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  we  crept  in  ; and  I was  difappointed  in  every  attempt  I made 
to  difeover  any  writing  or  infeription.  Some  of  the  pillars  had  been  fculp- 
tured ; and  I could  perceive  on  one  of  them  the  appearance  of  two  birds 
uniting  their  bills,  over  fomething  which  I could  not  well  make  out ; but 
it  was  of  a circular  form. 
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The  meafuremcnts,  and  a fl<.etch,  which  I took  of  this  place,  employed!- 
me  till  near  the  clofe  of  the  day;  when  we  direfted  our  way  back  to  camp,, 
where  I arrived  about  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  much  fatigued  with  the 
occupations  of  the  day.  But  I had  barely  relied  myfelf  a little,  and  fat^ 
down  to  my  dinner,  when  a man,  who  had  gone  a little  way  into  the  jungle, 
came  running  to  me,  and  reported,  that  he  had  difeovered  a body  of  armed, 
men  in  a ravine  within  fifty  yards  of  our  camp.  That  upon  his  inquiring, 
of  them  the  caufe  of  their  being  there,  he  had  been  ordered  in  a very- 
peremptory  manner  to  depart,  and  had. thought  it  expedient  to  report  the  cir- 
cumftance  tome  with  as  little  delay  as  polfible.  Having  finifhed  m.y  meal,.  I 
ordered  the  tents  to  be  removed,  from  the  fleirts  of  the  jungle,  to  an  open 
fituation;  and  fending  then  for  Shalikram,  I demanded  of  him  the  caufe  of 
the  armed  men  being  affembled,  and  who  they  were.  He  told  me  they 
were  the  advanced  guard  of  Bulbudder  Shaw's  army,  wdiich  had  left  Shawpour, 
the  day  after  us,  upon  an  expedition  to  plunder  fome  villages  contiguous  to 
the  Rajah's  ealtern  frontier.  I obferved  to  him,  that  their  being  polled  fo 
near  us  had  a very  myllerious  appearance;  and  told  him,  that  if  I obferved 
them  approach  any  nearer  during  the  night,  I fliould  not  hefitate  to  attacic 
them.  He  defired  me  to  reft  perfeHly  fatisfied  that  they  would  remain  quiet 
in  their  prefent  fituation,  and  departed  apparently  with  the  intention  of  giving, 
them  a caution  on  that  head.. 

After  the  duplicity  the  Rajah  had  fliewn  in  endeavouring  to  impede  my. 
progrefs,  I conceived  that  any  thing  Shalikram  might  fay,  or  do,  could  not 
be  relied  on;  and  by  the  intelligence  I gained  from  an  Hirkarrah,  whom  I 
had  fent  difguifed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  armed  party  in  the  ravine, 
I had  every  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  their  intention  to  attack  me 
on  the  firft  favourable  opportunity.  We  lay  down,  therefore,  under. 
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arms,  with  our  baggage  packed ; but  nothing  occurred  to  dillurb  us  during 
the  night. 

Feb.  17th.  We  proceeded  this  day  to  the  village  of  Z)err^'.  The  forefl; 
during  the  march  was  To  thick,  that  it  was  neccllary  to  cut  it,  to  let  the 
cattle  pafs  through.  We  found,  however,  a clear  fpot  to  encamp  in  near 
the  village,  which  confifted  only  of  about  twenty  poor  huts,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a blind  old  man,  who  was  the  hrit  of  the  Goand  mountaineers  I 
met  with,  was  quite  defolate.  The  inhabitants  had  all  fled  into  the  hills 
and  wilds;  having  firft  thrown  their  property,  confifling  of  a good  deal  of 
dry  grain,  and  fome  cotton,  into  a ravine.  I would  not  allov/  any  of  my 
people  to  touch  it,  nor  to  go  into  the  village;  having  fome  hopes  that  the 
proprietors,  might  be  induced  to  return.  But  in  this  expefiation  I was  dif- 
appointed ; for,  with  the  exception  of  two  huge  black  bears,  whofe  uncouth 
dalliance  upon  an  adjoining  rock  might  have  forced  a fmile  from  the  graveft 
countenance,  I faw  no  living  creature  at  this  place  during  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

Shalikram,  who  arrived  about  noon,  brought  intelligence,  that  Bulbud- 
der  Shaw  was  encamped  at  ; and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  attack 

and  plunder  fome  villages  on  the  enfuing  night.  Upon  interrogating  him 
as  to  the  nature  of  my  next  day’s  journey,  he  informed  me,  that  I fliould 
quit  the  territory  of  i\\o.  Singrowla  Rajah,  and  enter  upon  Corair.  Headvifed 
me  to  examine  the  gauts  which  divide  the  two  countries;  for  the  mountains 
being  very  high,  and  the  afeent  over  them  exceedingly  difficult,  he  appre- 
hended they  might  prove  impalfable  for  our  cattle.  Upon  urging  him  to 
give  a more  explicit  account  of  the  pafles,  I found  that  one  would 
be  eafier  of  afeent  than  the  reft,  although  the  road  to  it  was  more  cir- 
cuitous. Shalikram  now  Jrequefted  his  difraiffial,  and  faid,  that,  as  I 
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fliould  quit  the  Rajah's  territory  the  enfuing  day,  I fliould  have  no  further 
occafion  for  his  fervices.  Having  then  delivered  to  me  two  men  as  guides^, 
to  diredh  me  to  the  gauts,  he  took  his  leave  and  departed. 

As  any  delay  in  my  prefent  fituation  might  be  attended  with  inconveni- 
ence, I refolved  to  vifit  the  nearefl;  gaut  of  Punkyputter  this  evening,  with  a 
view  to  afcertain  if  it  was  paffable  for  the  cattle.  Setting  out  accordingly 
at  three  P.  M.  I croifed  the  Myar  river  four  times,  and  leaving  it,  with 
a very  lofty  rock,  called  Lilcauntdeo,  on  my  right  hand,  I entered  the 
gaut,  where,  after  afcending  over  fix  ranges  of  hills,  and  eroding  the  beds  of 
feveral  torrents,  I faw  enough  to  convince  me  that  it  would  be  impaflable 
for  my  cattle.  The  bed  of  the  Myar  river  is  very  rocky,  and  unequal  in 
its  depth  of  water,  v/hich  in  fome  places,  from  the  defeent  being  very  abrupt,, 
is  feen  dafhing  over  the  rocks;  and  as  the  friftion  occafioned  by  the  rapidity 
of  the  ftream  makes  them  very  flipperj',  the  palfage  of  the  river,  though  not 
more  than  twenty  yards  wide,  is  very  dangerous.  This  gaut  is  at  lead: 
eight  miles  from  Fine  timber  is  produced  in  thefe  forefts;  and 

I obferved  fome  Mowa  trees  of  very  large  growth,  and  abundance  of  bamboos. 
The  hills  abound  with  Very  plentiful  fprings  of  the  cleared;  water.  On  my 
return  I met  a tiger,  and  faw  numerous  impredTions  of  tigers’  feet.  It  was 
nearly  dark  by  the  time  I reached  my  tent,  and  I went  to  red  with  the 
intention  of  going  round  in  the  morning  to  the  other  gaut. 

Feb.  19.  We  fet  off  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and,  after  proceeding  about 
fix  miles  through  a very  thick  jungle,  arrived  at  the  village  of  Jeerah, 
from  which  the  Goands  had  ded,  and  taken  refuge  upon  the  hills  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  village.  By  looking  with  attention,  I could  difeern  them 
among  the  rocks  and  bullies ; but  all  our  endeavours  to  procure  any 
n , communication. 
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eomiiiunication  ^vith  them  were  inefFe6hial  ; for  when  wc  attempted  to  ap- 
proach them,  they  immediately  retired  further  into  the  wilds.  After  leaving 
Jeerah^  we  foon  came  to  the  foot  of  Heyte  Gaut,  wheie  the  found  of 
human  voices  apprized  us  that  travellers  were  near.  The  found  increafing 
as  we  advanced,  we  foon  after  met  two  men,  who  were  condutting  a loaded 
bullock  down  the  gaut.  As  I was  here  confidering  by  what  method  wc 
fliould  get  the  cattle  up  a very  deep  place,  and  looking  around  for  a more 
acceflibie  part,  I perceived  a Goofaign  contemplating,  with  trembling  foli- 
citude,  a poor  bullock  that  had  fallen  down  the  deep,  and  which  appeared 
to  be  too  much  hurt  to  be  able  to  proceed  any  further.  I made  my  people 
affid  in  taking  olf  the  load,  and  then  interrogated  the  Goofaign^  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  above  xh^gaut.  He  faid  the  natives  were  mountaineers, 
and  at  all  times  very  diy;  but  that  the  depredations  of  the  Mahrattas  had 
compelled  them  modly  to  abandon  their  villages:  that  in  the  village  above 
the  gaut,  I diould  find  a few  inhabitants  ; and  he  would  fend  a man,  who  had 
accompanied  him  from  thence,  to  guide  us  to  it,  and  who  would  defire  the 
people  to  be  under  no  alarm  at  our  approach.  He  further  told  me,  that 
a little  way  up  the  gaut,  I diould  meet  with  another  Goofaign^  who  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  country  than  he  was,  and  would  give  me  every  infor- 
mation in  his  power.  This  was  a pleafing  circumdance,  and  gave  me  great, 
encouragement. 

As  I began  now  to  afeend  the  mountains  of  Corair,  it  was  with  vad  fatis- 
faftion  that  I found  the  gaut  prafticable,  although  labouring  under  many 
difficulties,  from  the  great  length  and  deep  acclivity  of  the  afeent.  We 
afeended  more  than  300  yards  in  perpendicular  height  zhove  Singrowla ; 
and  yet  the  country  before  us  appeared  confiderably  elevated.  On  approach- 
ing, the  village  of  where  we  encamped,  the  inhabitants,  to  the  number  of 
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about  twenty,  came  out  to  gaze  at  us.  As  they  appeared  to  be  imprefled 
with  a good  deal  of  furprize  at  our  appearance,  I defired'the  guide  to  affure 
them,  that  it  was  not  our  intention  to  do  them  the  fmalleft  injury;  but 
that  we  fliOLild  be  much  obliged  to  them,  in  cafe  they  had  any  grain,  if  they 
would  bring  fome  for  fale.  After  flaring  at  us  for  nearly  two  hours,  they 
retired  to  the  village,  and  foon  after  brought  us  twenty  Jeers  of  rice, 
and  two  fowls  of  the  curled  feather  tribe,  which  they  fold  us  for  about  four 
annas  worth  of  cowries.  They  now  informed  me,  that  we  had  a much 
more  difficult  afeent  to  encounter  than  any  we  had  yet  met  with. 


This  village  confifled  only  of  about  fix  huts;  but  a confiderable  fpace 
of  land,  in  which  rice  was  cultivated,  had  been  cleared  around  it.  I found 
here  an  iron  mine,  which  had  been  recently  worked;  but  the  habitations,  and 
forges,  of  the  people,  who  had  fmelted  the  ore,  were  defolate.  The  rocks 
in  this  country  are  moflly  granite,  and  the  foil  red  clay. 

Arout  noon  I perceived  the  other  Goofaign  coming  down  the  pafs,  and  he 
foon  after  came  to  my  tent.  As  he  appeared  to  be  very  languid  from  an 
ague  fit  that  had  jufl  left  him,  I made  him  fit  down  on  the  ground;  and 
collefled  from  him  intelligence  which  proved  afterwards  of  much  ufe  to 
me  in  my  progrefs  to  Ruttunpour.  He  told  me  that  the  country  was  very 
poor,  and  travelling  in  it  exceedingly  difficult,  particularly  for  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  That  the  paths  being  rarely  frequented,  w'ere  almofl;  entirely  over- 
grown w-ith  buffies;  but  that  I ffiould  get  plenty  of  dry  grain,  provided  the 
inhabitants,  w'ho  had  lately  fled  with  their  property  into  the  hills  and  woods, 
to  avoid  being  plundered  by  the  Mahratta  army,  could  be  found.  The  Ra- 
jah of  Corair,  he  faid,  was  befieged  in  a little  mud  fort  at  his  capital  Sonehut-, 

and 
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and  had,  at  this  time,  no  influence  in  the  country:  he  therefore  earneflly  re- 
commended to  me  to  pafs,  if  pofhble,  while  the  Mahratta  army  was  there; 
as  it  would  eflTeftually  fecure  me  from  any  meafures  which  the  Rajah  might 
be  inclined  to  make  ufe  of,  to  impede  or  moleft  us.  I felt  myfelf  much 
obliged  to  the  Goofaign  for  the  information  he  had  afforded  me.  He  was,  I 
found,  a native  of  Benares^  and  had  come  into  thefe  wilds  t ) procure  lac; 
a quantity  of  which  he  had  purchafed  from  the  Chohan  mountaineers,  for 
a little  fait  and  cloth,  and  was  carrying  it  to  his  country.  He  added,  that  the 
fatigue  and  trouble  he  had  endured  in  the  courfe  of  this  traffic  was  fuch, 
that  he  would  no  longer  continue  it. 

H AViNG  difmiffed  the  Goofaign  with  a fmall  prefent,  I fent  a party  of  my 
people  to  examine  Ootna  gaiit.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  and 
reported,  that,  unlefs  the  ftones  fliould  be  removed,  and  the  earth  fmoothed 
in  fome  places,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  get  the  cattle  up  the  gaut.  Finding 
it  was  likely  to  be  an  arduous  undertaking,  I fent  for  the  head  man  of  the 
village,,  who  was  a Gauteaf^'  and  afked  him  if  he  could  afford  me  any  affifl- 
ance  in  afeending  the  pafs.  He  replied,  that,  without  invoking  the  Deity 
who  prefides  over  thefe  mountains,  and  facrificing  to  him  a gelded  goat,  and 
a cock,  we  fliould  never  be  able  to  furmount  the  diflBculties  before  us. 
Being  anxious,,  at  all  events,  to  profecute  my  journey,  I felt  no  inclination 
to  argue  with  him  on  the  propriety  of  this  mealure.  Upon  afking  him  at 
what  place  it  was  ufual  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  when  the  facrifice  would 
be  mofl  acceptable;  he  replied,  that  the  name  of  the  Deity  was  Lilcauntdeo; 
that  he  refided  on  the  high  rock  which  I have  before  mentionerl  in  exploring 
P unky putter  gaut ; but,  to  prevent  my  being  delayed,  if  I would  intrufl  the 
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facrifice  to  him,  he  would  take  the  earlied  opportunity  of  performing  it; 
and  he  did  not  doubt,  it  would  have  all  the  efFefl  that  could  be  defired. 
Having  fatisfied  the  Gauteas  prejudice  in  this  matter,  he  readily  promifed 
to  render  me  every  affiftance  in  his  power,  with  the  villagers,  in  the 
morning. 

Feb.  20th.  I fet  out  to  afcend  Ootna  gaut^  and,  after  proceeding  about  a 
mile,  arrived  at  the  foot  of  it;  where  I found  the  Choham  had  already 
been  at  w^ork,  with  my  lafcars  and  coolies,  to  render  it  accefiTible.  Having 
unloaded  the  cattle,  we  began  to  afcend  a very  deep  and  rugged  hill,  making 
an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  75  degrees.  The  ftones  in  it  are  placed 
fomewhat  like  fteps,  and  upon  thefe,  men,  and  cattle,  are  obliged  carefully 
to  place  their  feet,  and  remove  them  from  done  to  done.  In  two  places, 
where  the  afcent  was  very  deep,  and  the  dones  far  afunder,  it  was  very  dan- 
gerous ; but  by  the  united  exertions  of  the  fepoys,  followers,  and  Chohans, 
we  had  the  good  fortune  to  furmount  every  difficulty,  and  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  gaiU  without  accident.  Being  much  fatigued  by  the  exertion,  we 
only  proceeded  about  two  miles  further,  and  encamped  iu  the  fored  near 
a rocky  hole  in  a fmall  nulla,  that  was  full  of  water.  The  CJiohans,  who, 
during  our  diort  intercourfe  with  them,  had  become  acquainted  with  us, 
now  brought  in  fmall  quantities  of  grain  to  barter;  and  I at  length  prevailed 
on  the  Gautea  to  provide  us  with  two  guides,  to  accompany  us  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning. 

Feb.  2id.  Our  route  this  day  was  continued  over  craggy  rocks;  fome- 
times  in  deep  gulleys  and  dedles,  or  on  the  edge  of  the  precipices.  I met  with 
only  one  hut,  which  had  been  deferted,  until  we  arrived  at  the  village 
of  Nutwye,  where  I perceived  the  inhabitants  packing  up  their  property, 
and  hurrying  away:  nor  was  it  till  after  three  hours  had  paffed  in  en- 
deavours to  pacify  them,  tha^  we  could  get  any  of  them  to,  come  near  us. 

However 
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However,  conciliatory  meafures  at  length  prevailed ; when  we  procured  from 
them  nearly  a day’s  confumption  in  graiji,  and  they  relieved  the  guides  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  Ootna. 

Feb.  22d.  The  road  was  not  better  than  that  we  had  travelled  on  the 
preceding  day  j and  it  coft  us  infinite  labour  and  trouble  to  get  the  cattle 
down  precipices,  and  over  fuch  craggy  rocks,  and  rugged  paths,  as  haralfed 
the  whole  party  exceedingly.  After  proceeding  about  three  miles  from 
Nutwye^  I obferved  the  little  hamlet  of  Bugrody,  which  was  defolate,  on  our 
left.  Although  the  whole  diftance  marched  was  but  feven  miles,  we  did 
not  arrive  at  the  village  of  Chundah  until  the  day  was  on  the  decline.  We 
found  here  only  two  poor  huts,  and  thefe  had  been  deferted.  Towards  the 
evening,  a Byraggy  mendicant  made  his  appearance,  and  brought  with  him  a 
few  of  the  Chohans,  who  complained  that  fome  of  my  people  had  taken 
grain  out  of  the  huts.  I directed  a diligent  fearch  to  be  made;  but  after 
opening  every  man’s  bundle,  and  not  difeovering  the  thief,  I tendered  the 
Chohans  a rupee,  conceiving  that  the  quantity  of  grain,  if  any,  which  had 
been  taken,  could  not  exceed  that  value.  They,  however,  declined  taking 
the  money.  I then  preffed  them  to  fell  us  fome  of  their  grain,  and  to  relieve 
our  guides;  but  they  Hole  away  into  the  woods,  and  I faw  them  no  more. 

Feb.  23d.  Soon  after  leaving  Chundah,  it  began  to  rain  in  fmall  fhowers, 
but  the  weather  was  fair  at  intervals.  In  the  night  the  rain  had  fallen  very 
heavy,  accompanied  by  a high  wind : the  road,  which  was  bad  enough  in 
dry  weather,  was,  in  confequence,  rendered  fo  flippery,  that  our  toil  w’as 
confiderably  increafed ; and  we  did  not  reach  the  village  of  Purryhud  till 
afternoon  ; although  the  dillance  to  that  place  was  not  more  than  feven  miles 
and  a half.  We  lurprized  on  our  journey  a party  of  Chohans,  w'ho  had 
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taken  refuge  in  a recefs  among  the  hills,  in  order,  as  we  were  told,  to  avoid 
being  molefted  by  the  Mahrattas,  The  whole  party  might  have  conhfted 
of  about  fifty  men,  women,  and  children,  who  no  fooner  perceived  us,  than 
they  ran  off,  howling  and  flirieking,  into  the  woods.  Their  flight  was  fo 
precipitate,  that  they  left  all  their  property  behind  them,  which  confifting 
only  of  dry  grain,  packed  in  leaves,  and  which  being  flung  upon  bamboos, 
they  could  eafily  have  carried  off’.  I was  careful,  that  none  of  their  bundles 
fliould  be  touched,  in  hopes  that,  when  they  fhould  recover  from  their  panic, 
they  might  be  induced  to  bring*fome  of  the  grain  to  Purryhud  for  fale;  but 
in  this  expefdation  I was  difappointed. 

The  rain,  on  our  arrival,  came  on  fo  heavy,  accompanied  by  a high 
wind,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  get  a fire  kindled,  and  a fcanty 
meal  prepared,  to  relieve  the  preffure  of  hunger.  As  any  information  re- 
garding the  fituation  of  the  contending  parties  at  Sonehui,  now  only  five 
miles  diftant,  became  of  much  confequence  for  me  to  attain,  I fent  a Hirkar- 
rah,  accompanied  by  one  of  our  Chohan  guides,  with  a letter  to  the  Mahralta, 
officer  in  command,  and  likewife  one  to  the  Rajah.  Before  night,  I received 
an  anfwer  from  each  party  ; that  from  the  Mahrattas  very  civil ; and  the 
Rajah,  who  had  juft  concluded  a ceffation  of  hoftilities,  fent  guides  to 
condudl  me  to  Sonehut. 

Fe3.  24th.  The  rain  did  not  abate  till  about  noon,  at  which  time,  being 
anxious  to  reach  Sonehut,  I moved  on.  But  we  had  fcarcely  marched  two 
miles,  when  it  began  to  pour  fo  heavily,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could 
proceed  any  further.  Finding  fome  deferted  huts  within  a mile  of  Sonehut, 
we  all  crept  into  them,  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ; for  the 
ground  was  fo  wet,  that  it  was  impoftible  to  pitch  a tent.  We  made  fires  to 
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dry  our  cloaths,  and  remained  all  huddled  together  in  the  Chohans'  dwellings 
until  next  day. 

Feb.  25th.  This  morning,  as  the  weather  cleared  up,  I difcovered  the 
Rajah’s  fort  upon  an  eminence  to  the  N.  E.  of  us,  with  about  forty  huts  to 
the  fouthward  of  it.  The  Mahrattas  were  encamped  about  a mile  to  the 
weftward  of  the  fort,  and  appeared  to  have  been  much  incommoded  by  the 
rain;  but  theweather  being  now  fair,  and  hoftilities  at  an  end,  they  were 
preparing  to  march. 

About  2 P.  M.  the  Rajah  fent  me  word  that  he  would  vifit  me;  but  he 
did  not  come  until  the  evening,  at  which  time  I was  examining  the  road  for 
the  commencement  of  our  next  day’s  march.  However,  he  flayed  till  I 
returned  to  my  tent,  where  the  interview  took  place.  Ram  Gurreeb  Sing, 
the  Rajah  of  Corair,  appeared  to  be  about  fixty  years  of  age  : he  was  a man 
of  low  flature,  very  dark,  and  his  features  had  quite  the  charafter  of  the 
Chohan  mountaineer.  He  came  accompanied  by  his  fon,  his  Killadar,  a 
Bogale  Rajepoot,  and  a Sirdar  of  fome  auxiliaries  who  had  come  to  his 
affiftancc  from  Nigwanny  Coaly.  He  appeared  to  be  of  a mild  and  affable 
difpofition  ; but  our  falutations  were  no  fooner  over,  than  the  Killadar  very 
abruptly  demanded  a prefent  of  me  for  his  mailer.  Of  this  I took  no  notice; 
and  immediately  began  afking  them  a variety  of  queflions  concerning  the  late 
contefl  between  the  Rajah  and  the  Mahrattas  j when  the  fubflance  of  the 
information  I received  was  as  follows : That  fince  the  Mahrattas  had  eflablifhed 
their  government  in  Ruttunpour,  and  Bogalecund^  they  had  demanded  a tribute 
from  the  Chohan  Rajah  of  Corair,  which,  after  much  contention,  was  fettled 
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at  200  rupees:  but  that  Ram  Gurreeb  had  demurred  paying  any  thing  for  the 
lafl  five  years.  Golaub  Khan  had,  in  confequence,  been  deputed  by  the 
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Subadar  of  Choleefgur^  with  about  200  matchlockmen,  and  30  horfe,  to  levy 
the  tribute  due  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  j and  had  been  joined  by  the  Rajah  of 
Surgooja,  with  about  80  horfe  and  foot.  Gurreeb  Sing,  on  his  fide,  had 
been  fupported  by  the  Rajah  of  Ningwanny  Coaty^  with  7 matchlocks,  and  3 
horfemen ; and  his  own  forces  amounted  only  to  10  matchlockmen,  3 horfe- 
men,  and  about  100  of  the  Chohan  mountaineers,  armed  with  hatchets, 
bows,  and  arrows.  They  had  attempted  to  fortify  the  pafs  through 
which  they  expefled  the  Mahrattas  would  have  entered  their  territory  j but 
Golaub  Khan  outgeneralled  them,  by  entering  Co.rair  through  a different 
opening  in  the  mountains;  in  the  forcing  of  which,  there  had  been  four  or 
five  men  killed  on  both  Tides.  The  Mahrattas  then  entered  Corair,  and  took 
poffelfion  of  Mirzapour,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  country.  Upon  this  the 
Chohans  fled;  the  Rajah  took  refuge  in  his  fort;  and  the  mountaineers  ob- 
feured  themfelves,  with  their  families,  and  as  much  of  their  property  as 
they  had  time  to  carry  off,  in  the  mofl  impenetrable  parts  of  the  woods, 
and  in  caves  among  the  hills  and  rocks.  The  enemy  then  ravaged  the 
country,  and  burned  the  villages,  which  very  much  diflreffed  the  Rajah's 
fubjefls;  whereupon  they  fupplicated  him  to  make  peace.  A treaty  was 
begun,  and  concluded,  on  his  flipulating  to  pay  the  Mahrattas  2000  rupees; 
and  the  Mahrattas  agreed  to  return  Tome  cattle  which  they  had  taken..  I was 
well  informed  that  this  fum  was  confidered  merely  in  the  light  of  a nominal 
tribute,  or  acknowledgment  of  fubmiffion;  for  the  Rajah  had  it  not  in  his 
power  to  pay  one  rupee;  and  the  Mahrattas  had  agreed  to  let  him  off,  on  his 
giving  them  five  fmall  horfes,  three  bullocks,  and  a female  buffalo.  This 
little  recital  being  ended,  I put  Tome  quelfions  to  the  Killadar  (who  appeared 
to  be  by  far  the  mofl  intelligent  man  among  them)  relative  to  the  climate 
and  produfiions  of  Corair.  He  related,  that  they  never  experience  any 
hot  winds ; but  from  the  frequent  rains  that  fall,  the  air  is  cool,  and  through- 
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out  the  year  a covering  at  night  is  neceiTary.  He  alledgcd,  that  he  was  not  a 
native  of  Corair^  having  emigrated  from  Rewah^  in  Bogalecund ; and  that 
the  change  of  water  had  difagreed  with  him,  which  was  ufually  the  cafe  with 
all  new  comers.  He  added,  that  the  country  produced  a little  rice,  Indian 
corn,  ‘and  a few  other  fmaller  grains,  peculiar  to  hilly  countries.  Being  very 
much  gratified  with  his  unreferved  replies  to  my  interrogatories,  1 took  this 
opportunity  of  prefenting-'the  Rajah's  fon  (a  lad  of  ten  years  of  age)  with  a 
red  turban,  which  being  bound  on  his  head,  he  fo  far  exceeded  in  the  gaiety 
of  his  appearance  any  of  the  people  about  him,  that  the  old  Rajah  feemed  to 
behold  him  with  delight,  and  foon  after  departed,  promifing  to  fend  me 
two  guides  before  night. 


Feb.  26.  We  departed  from  Sonehuf,  when  I was  much  pleafed  to  find  a 
better  road,  and  more  open  country,  than  any  I had  met  with  fince  our  de- 
parture from  Chunarghur.  The  villages  were,  however,  ftill  very  poor,  not 
confifting  of  more  than  four  or  five  huts  each.  The  guides  expreffed  much 
dread  in  palling  the  deferted  village  of  Cutchar,  where  the  tigers  had,  but  a 
few  days  before,  carried  off  fome  people,  which  had  fo  alarmed  the  villagers, 
that  they  had  all  fled.  On  paffing  the  village  of  Coofahar,  I obferved  a very 
fine  fpring,  called  Darahcoond,  from  which  there  iflued  a confiderable  quan- 
tity of  water.  We  encamped  this  day  upon  a rocky  eminence,  near  the  little 
village  of  Loveejay  ; where,  as  the  Mahrattas  had  now  retreated,  the  inha- 
bitants were  bufily  employed  in  bringing  back  their  property,  and  taking  pof- 
feflion  of  their  dwellings.  The  weather  was  ftill  cloudy,  and  the  air  temperate. 


There  is  abundance  of  game  throughout  the  whole  of  Corair,  confifting 
in  partridges,  quails  of  various  kinds,  and  fnipes ; a few  wild  ducks,  and 
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hares  in  great  numbers;  a great  variety  of  deer,  among  which  the  Sambre 
and  Neelgaye  are  found;  a kind  of  red  deer;  the  fpotted  kind,  and  hog 
deer;  likewife  a fpecies  of  deer  which  I had  never  before  met  with,  having 
a long  neck,  high  fore  legs,  and  low  behind ; but  without  horns.  Some 
were  of  a grey  colour,  and  others  black  and  white.  Among  the  animals 
of  a more  ferocious  nature,  may  be  reckoned  the  royal  tiger,  leopards, 
tiger  cats,  and  large  black  bears. 

Feb.  27th.  My  journey  again  continued  through  the  thickeft  forefls.  I 
defcended  two  very  difficult  paffes  into  a pretty  little  valley,  on  the  weft 
fide  of  which  is  fituated  the  village  of  Mirzapour,  which  had  formerly  been 
the  capital  of  Corair,  and  the  refidence  of  Adel  Shaw,  the  father  of  Gurreeb 
Sing.  It  was  defolate,  excepting  two  or  three  Chohans,  who  had  come 
to  fee  what  lofs  the  village  had  fuftained,  and  how  much  of  their  property 
the  M a hr  attas  might  have  fpared;  for  we,  who  had  followed  them  in  their 
retreat,  could,  from  the  quantity  of  dry  grain,  and  other  plunder,  which  they 
had  dropped  upon  the  road,  perceive  that  they  had  loaded  themfelves  to  the 
utmoft.  With  the  exception  of  a fquare  tank  and  a mangoe  grove  at  Mir- 
zapour, I could  perceive  but  little  difference  between  it  and  the  other  rude 
and  miferable  dwellings  of  the  Chohans.  I was  informed  that  the  motive 
which  had  induced  the  prefent  Rajah  to  remove  his  abode  from  where  his 
anceftors  had  always  refided,  was  to  fecure  himfelf  from  the  inroads  of  the 
Mahratlas ; the  fituation  of  Sonehut,  which  is  nearer  to  the  difficult  receffes 
in  the  higher  parts  of  Corair,  being  more  favorable  for  concealment. 

Previous  to  the  Mahratlas  extending  their  conquefts  into  thefe  wild  regions, 
the  Rajahs  of  Corair  appear  to  have  lived  in  perfefl  independence;  and 
never  having  'been  neceffitated  to  fubmit  to  the  payment  of  any  tribute,  ^they 
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had  no  occafion  to  opprefs  their  fubjefts.  As  far  as  my  inquiries  could  pene- 
trate into  the  hiftory  of  this  country,  but  w hich,  from  there  being  no  records, 
mud  be  liable  to  great  inaccuracy,  it  appeared  that  the  Cliolians  were  the 
aborigines  olCorair  ; and  that  a fpecies  of  government,  very  like  the  ancient 
feudal  fyftems,  had  formerly  fubhfted. 

Having  proceeded  about  three  miles  beyond  Mirzapoiir,  we  came  to  the 
village  of  Sorrah,  where  we  found  the  villagers  taking  poircfTion  of  their 
habitations;  but  on  feeing  us,  they  all  fled;  nor  would  they  again  return  to 
their  huts,  until  we  had  paffed  by.  Between  Sorrah  and  Munfook,  where 
we  encamped  this  day,  I obfervcd  feveral  narrow  valleys  that  were  cultivated 
with  rice.  The  inequality  of  the  ground  making  it  a receptacle  for  the  water 
that  falls,  the  natives  throw  little  banks  acrofs  the  valley,  of  ftrength  pro- 
portionate to  the  declivity  of  the  lurface,  by  which  contrivance  they  preferve 
a fufficient  quantity  of  water  for  the  irrigation  of  their  fields  throughout  the 
w'hole  year. 

The  village  of  Munfook  being  defolate,  it  w'as  fortunate  that  w'e  had  been 
fo  provident  as  to  carry  grain.  Our  guides,  who  had  now  accompanied  us 
two  days  journey,  being  impatient  for  their  difchargc,  we  were  under  the 
necefiity  of  preffing  a man  who  had  corhe  into  the  village  to  fee  what  re- 
mained of  his  pillaged  habitation.  He  was  naked,  having  nothing  about  him 
but  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  appeared  at  firfl  a good  deal  terrified;  but  on 
being  fed,  and  treated  kindly,  he  foon  became  pacified.  As  the  evening  ap- 
proached, we  heard  a hallooing  in  the  woods,  and,  after  liftening  with 
attention,  we  found  it  was  the  mountaineers  inquiring  for  their  lofi  companion, 
whom  they  were  feeking  with  much  anxiety.  We  made  him  anfwer  them, 
that  his  perfon  was  fafe,  and  that  he  was  well  treated ; upon  which  they  retired 
apparently  fatisfied. 
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Feb.  28.  A heavy  fall  of  rain,  accompanied  with  wind,  delayed  our  mov- 
ing until  noon ; when  we  proceeded,  and  reached  Tuggong,  by  half  paft  five 
o’clock.  This  little  hamlet,  which  confifted  only  of  three  huts,  was  deftitute 
of  forage  for  our  cattle;  and  our  provifions  being  alfo  expended,  and  the 
place  defolate,  we  had  no  refource  left,  but  to  march  the  next  day,  until  we 
could  reach  fome  inhabited  place  ; where  our  very  urgent  wants  could  be  fup- 
plied.  Our  guides  having  now  accompanied  us  three  days,  declared  they 
would  proceed  no  further ; and  the  man  we  had  furprized,  proved  fo  wild 
and  untraftable,  that  he  was  of  little  or  no  fervice.  But,  to  add  to  our 
trouble,  about  three  in  the  morning  of  the  enfuing  day,  a very  heavy  ftorm 
of  wind  and  rain  came  on,  which  lafled  with  little  intermiffion  till  noon,  fo 
that  we  now  became  not  only  hungry,  but  wet  and  cold.  The  weather  cleared 
up  about  noon,  when  three  men  came  in  from  Mootylol,  the  Goand  Rajah 
of  Kurgommah ; the  objefl  of  whofe  vifit,  I found,  was  to  entreat  me  not  to 
go  near  his  place  of  refidence.  It  was  with  difficulty  I could  perfuade  them, 
that  the  objefl  of  our  journey,  and  the  nature  of  our  fituation,  was  fuch  as 
to  preclude  a compliance  with  their  meffage ; but  which  appearing  at  length 
to  comprehend,  they  Teadily  undertook  to  relieve  our  guides,  and  conduB; 
us. 

March  ift.  We  proceeded  in  the  afternoon  through  a very  wet  road  to 
Kurgommah.  The  Goands,  feeing  us  encamp  quietly,  came  out  to  the  num- 
ber of  about  fifty  to  gaze  at  us.  They  appeared  to  be  a ftout  well  looking 
people,  and  in  every  refpeB  fuperior  to  the  mountaineers  of  Corair.  We 
experienced  fome  difficulty  in  converfing  with  them;  but,  after  repeated 
applications,  we  made  them  at  laft  comprehend,  that  we  were  in  want  of 
grain;  when  they  informed  us,  that  we  could  have  none  till  the  next  day ; 
as  it  would  be  neceffary  for  me  to  halt,  and  fee  Mootylol,  before  any  thing 
could  be  afforded  us. 
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March  2d.  Rajah  Mootylol  came  to  vifit  me:  he  was  a tall  well- 
.made  man,  of  a very  dark  complexion,  but  appeared  to  have  been  much 
reduced  by  ficknefs.  Another  fick  man  was  with  him,  whofe  complaint 
feemed  to  be  a leprofy,  and  who  wanted  phyfic,  and  advice  ; but  which  I 
told  him  I was  unable  to  give  him.  On  my  inquiring  of  them  what  countries 
were  fituated  contiguous  to  Kurgommah^  I was  informed,  that  to  the  north 
was  Cor  air  I to  the  north-weft,  Ningwanny  Coaty,  and  Bogalecund ; to  the 
weftj  Pindar and  Omercuntuc ; to  the  fouth,  Mahtin ; and  to  the  eaft, 
Surgooja.  Thefe  countries  are  all  very  wild,  and  thinly  inhabited,  and  are 
fcldom  or  never  frequented  by  any  travellers,  except  the  Hindoo  pilgrims, 
who  go  to  vifit  the  fources  of  the  Soane  and  Nurbudda  rivers  at  Omercuntuc. 
The  ufual  road  to  this  place  is  by  Ruttunpour ; but  the  Brahmens  having 
been  plundered,  by  the  Pertauhgur  Goand  Rajah,  of  what  they  had  collefled 
from  the  offerings  of  the  pilgrims,  it  was  at  that  time  little  frequented.  With 
much  difficulty  I procured  here  a fcanty  fupply  of  grain,  for  which  we  paid 
exorbitantly,  and  prevailed  on  Mootylol  to  give  us  guides  to  dire£l  us  in 
our  next  day’s  journey. 

March  3d.  Our  guides,  either  from  knavery  or  ignorance,  led  us  re- 
peatedly out  of  the  road,  which  was  over  very  rugged  ground,  and  through 
a very  wild  country.  We  were  in  confequence  frequently  puzzled  to 
recover  the  track,  and  obliged  to  grope  out  our  way  for  the  firft  five  miles; 
after  which  it  was  with  much  fatisfaflion  that  we  quitted  the  territory  of 
Mootylol;  and,  cro fling  the  river  Hujloo,  entered  upon  the  Mahratta's 
Khafs  Purgunnah  of  Mahtin.  The  banks  of  the  river  were  very  rugged 
and  fteep  ; and  the  impreflions  of  tigers’  feet  were  vifible  in  the.fands.  On 
the  oppofite  bank  flood  the  little  village  of  Mungora,  in  which  we  found 
only  one  family,  confifting  of  an  old  man,  his  wife,  and  tv/o  fons; 
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the  latter  of  whom  very  readily  relieved  our  guides,  and  led  us  through  a 
wildernefs  to  C oof  gar  ; the  inhabitants  of  which  were  Goands.  Excepting  in 
the  culture  of  the  foil,  for  fubfiftence,  they  appeared  to  be  totally  unin- 
formed, and  ignorant  of  every  thing  relative  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
They  did  not,  however,  fliev;  any  fymptoms  of  alarm  on  our  approach, 
as  we  had  commonly  experienced  among  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  wild  regions. 
Neither  filver  nor  copper  coins  are  current  in  this  country;  but  cowries  were 
paffed  at  a profit  of  near  an  hundred  per  cent,  above  their  common  value 
at  Chunarghur.  With  much  difliculty  we  procured  here,  from  the  villages, 
as  much  grain  as  fufficed  for  the  day.  The  weather  proved  fqually,  but 
cleared  up  at  night ; and  a clear  fky  at  our  fetting  out  next  morning  gave 
us  frefli  fpirits. 

March  4th.  A little  after  funrife  the  fky  was  again  overcaft,  and  as  we  pro- 
ceeded we  perceived  that  much  rain  had  fallen  in  every  direflion  around  us. 
We  efcaped,  however,  with  little;  and  as  we  approached  to  Julky,  the 
country  appeared  lefs  overrun  with  large  foreft  trees  than  that  we  had  tra- 
velled through  the  preceding  day;  but  the  road  led  fometimes  through  al- 
mofl  impervious  thickets  of  high  grafs  and  reeds.  On  our  arrival  at  Julky, 
we  found  a different  tribe  of  mountaineers,  who  called  themfelves  Cowhiers. 
Two  roads  led  from  this  place  to  Mahtin ; one,  by  Tannaira  Cujfaye  and 
Butloo ; another,  more  circuitous,  through  the  beds  of  the'  Bockye  and  Hufoo 
rivers,  Kurby  and  Bonnair.  In  the  evening  I examined  the  former,  and 
found  it  tolerably  paffable  as  far  as  Tannaira ; from  which  place  it  appeared 
to  lead  into  the  hills.  This  village  had  been  recently  deftroyed  by  fire ; 
and  on  my  inquiring  the  eaufe  from  the  villagers  at  Julky^  they  informed  me, 
that  the  tigers  had  carried  off  fo  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and  had  made  fuch 
devaflation  among  their  cattle,  that  they  had  been  induced  to  abandon  it, 
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and  to  fettle  at  Jidky.  A herd  of  the  Sambre  deer,  very  wild,  had  taken  up 
their  rcfidence  near  the  remains  of  the  village  of  Tannaira^  where  we  faw 
likewife  abundance  of  green  pigeons  and  peacocks. 

Finding  the  road  thus  far  good,  I had  determined  to  proceed  by  this  route 
to  Mahtin;  but  the  Corohiers  diffuaded  me  from  it;  alledging,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  if  I pleafed,  I might  attempt  it,  but  that  they  were  convinced  it 
would  be  impaffable  in  the  hilly  part  for  cattle  of  any  defcription;  and  that 
the  road  was  of  fo  difficult  a nature,  that  I could  not  hope  to  reach  Mahtin 
by  night;  although  the  diftance  was  only  fifteen  miles.  To  have  involved 
myfelf  in  fo  arduous  an  attempt,  without  the  profpeft  of  any  refreffiment, 
and,  after  clambering  over  precipices  all  day,  to  have  run  the  rifk  of  being 
benighted  in  fo  wild  and  defolate  a part  of  the  country,  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent;  I therefore  abandoned  the  idea,  and  determined  on  taking 
the  road  by  Kurby. 

March  5th.  About  an  hour  before  day-light,  our  route  commenced  for 
about  a mile  in  the  bed  of  the  Bockye  river,  which  led  us  into  the  bed  of  the 
Hujloo,  where  the  ftream  was  confiderable,  and  very  rapid.  We  croffied  it 
twice,  but  in  this  we  were  not  fo  fortunate  as  in  the  former,  where  we  had 
found  a hard  bottom;  for  the  wetnefs  of  the  road,  and  the  quickfands  in 
which  our  cattle  were  frequently  involved,  rendered  this  part  of  our  journey 
very  toilfome  and  diftreffing. 

We  arrived  this  day  at  Fory,  having  left  fome  lofty  ranges  of  hills  to  the 
weftward.  At  this  place  a Cowhier  chief  came  to  vifit  me;  or  rather  his 
curiofity  brought  him  to  fee  a white  man.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  fon, 
and  grandfon ; both  ftout  and  large  limbed  men  for  mountaineers,  though 
not  fo  well  ffiaped  as  the  Goands.  We  flared  at  each  other  a little  while;  for 
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our  languages  being  totally  unintelligible  to  each  other,  we  could  hold  no 
converfation,  until  a Byraghy  Fakeer,  who  had  wandered  into  thefe  wilds, 
tendered  his  fervices  as  interpreter.  All  that  I could  colleQ  from  this  chief 
was,  that  in  thefe  mountains  there  are  feven  fmall  diftrifts,  called  Chowraf- 
Jeyi;  containing  nominally  eighty-four  villages;  but  that,  in  reality,  not  more 
than  fifteen  were  then  in  exiflence.  That  they  were  all  confidered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Purgunnah  of  Mahtin,  and  that  the  tribute  they  paid  to  the 
Mahratta  Government,  which  confided  in  grain,  was  very  inconfiderable.  * 
The  Mahrattas  kept  it  up  to  retain  their  authority  among  the  mountaineers; 
who,  if  not  kept  in  fubjeftion,  were  conftantly  iffuing  into  the  plain  country 
to  plunder.  I inquired  of  him,  if  there  had  ever  exifted  a Cowhier  Rajah,  or 
independant  chief  of  any  kind ; to  which  he  replied,  that  the  country  had 
formerly  been  fubjeQ;  to  the  Rewah  Rajah  of  Bogalecund,  and  that,  about 
thirty  years  fince,  the  Mahrattas  had  driven  him  out;  having  in  the  con- 
teft  very  much  impoverifhed  and  depopulated  the  country. 

The  converfation  was  carried  on  under  much  difadvantage ; for  it  was 
evident  our  interpreter  underftood  but  imperfectly  the  language  of  Cowhier^ 
The  old  man,  whofe  attention  had  been  chiefly  attraCled  by  a Ramnaghur 
Morah,*  of  which  he  was  defirous  to  know  the  conftruClion,  being  fatisfied 
as  to  that  point,  now  took  his  leave,  and  departed. 

March  6th.  This  day’s  journey  brought  us  to  Mahtin.  The  road, 
for  the  firfl.  five  miles,  was  one  continued  afcent;  in  fome  parts  fleep;  but 
in  others,  gradual;  till  we  arrived  at  the  village  of  Bunnair,  where  we 
turned  to  the  weftward,  to  afcend  the  very  difficult  gant  between  it  and 
Mahtin;  which  in  length  is  about  three  miles.  At  the  bottom  of  it  is  the  little 
village  of  Loungah,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pafs.  We  had  hardly 
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reached  the  top  of  the  firft  afcent,  when  a violent  fquall  of  wind  and  rain, 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning,  broke  under  us.  We  were  fortunate 
inefcaping  it;  for  had  it  fallen  in  our  track,  it  would  have  rendered  the  road 
fo  flippery  as  greatly  to  increafe  the  difficulty  of  the  afcent.  We  arrived  at 
about  an  hour  before  noon,  and  encamped  on  the  eaft  bank  of  the 
river  Taty.  Near  this  place  (bearing  north  about  one  mile  diftant)  is  a very 
pi6lurefque  mountain,  called,  by  the  Cowhiers,  Mahtin  Dey.  With  my  te- 
lefcope  I difeovered  a little  flag  on  the  fummit  of  it;  and  on  inquiring  the 
reafon,  I was  informed  that  it  was  to  denote  the  refidence  of  the  Hindoo 
Goddefs  Bhavani.  This  day  being  the  Hooly*  the  mountaineers  were  cele- 
brating the  feftival,  by  finging,  and  dancing,  in  a very  rude  manner,  to  Uie 
found  they  produced  by  beating  a kind  of  drum,  made  with  a fltin  ftretched 
over  an  earthen  pot.  They  feemed  to  be  totally  uninformed  as  to  the 
origin  or  meaning  of  the  feftival;  nor  was  there  a Brahmen  among  them, 
to  afford  them  any  information  on  that  fubjeQ;.  I am  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  a tribe  of  low  Hindoos;  but  being  fo  very  illiterate,  and  fpeak- 
ing  a dialed  peculiar  to  themfelves,  any  inquiries  into  their  hiftory,  manners, 
and  religion,  would  have  been  little  fatisfadory. 

This  evening  we  had  a good  deal  of  thunder,  and  the  fley  was  overcaft  and 
clear,  at  intervals,  until  near  midnight;  when  a violent  ftorm  of  wind  and  rain 
came  on  from  the  N.  W.  accompanied  with  very  large  hail-ftones.  The 
thunder  was  very  loud  and  flirill,  and,  being  re-echoed  by  the  mountains, 
the  noife  was  tremendous.  The  ftorm  continued  about  two  hours,  when 
the  wind  abated;  but  the  clouds  came  down  upon  the  hills  on  all  ftdes, 
and  the  rain  continued  more  or  lefs  violent  all  the  next  day. 
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March  7th.  In  the  evening  the  clouds  began  to  afcend,  and  the  day 
broke  next  morning  with  a clear  fl^y;  but  the  country  being  wet,  and  the 
Taty  river  quite  filled,  we  were  compelled  to  poftpone  our  march. 

March  8th.  This  morning  a Cowhier  came  in  from  Loffah^  a village 
about  five  cofe  diftant,  and  reported,  that  clofe  to  Mahtin,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  large  hills,  he  faw  the  mangled  bodies  of  a man  and  a bullock,  who 
appeared  to  have  been  recently  killed  by  tigers.  I found,  on  inquiry, 
that  the  traveller  was  a villager  coming  with  his  bullock,  loaded  with  grain, 
to  Mahtin,  and  that  the  accident  happened  juft  as  he  was  terminating  his 
journey.  Upon  afking  the  Cowhiers  if  they  ufed  any  means  to  deftroy  the 
tigers,  .they  replied,  that  the  wild  beafts  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  dreaded, 
if  one  were  to  be  deftroyed,  the  reft  would  foon  be  revenged  upon  them, 
and  upon  their  cattle;  and  would  undoubtedly  depopulate  the  country.  He 
added,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mahtin  make  certain  offerings  and  facrifices,  at 
ftated  periods,  to  Bhavani,  on  Mahtin  Dey^  for  her  prote6fion  from  wild 
beafts,  upon  which  they  rely  for  prefervation ; and  he  remarked  to  me, 
that  the  man  who  had  been  killed,  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  their  village.  I 
could  not  forbear  a fmile  at  the  credulity  of  thefe  mountaineers. 

We  had  now  experienced  rain,  more  or  lefs,  for  twenty-two  days;  the 
weather  was  ftill  cold,  but  the  air,  clear  and  fharp;  and,  as  far  as  I could 
difcover,  the  fall  of  rain  was  not  confidered  as  unufual  at  this  feafon  in  that 
part  of  the  country. 

From  the  time  that  we  had  entered  Corair^  I had  obferved  a great  variety 
of  very  beautiful  flowering  flirubs,  which  appeared  new  to  me;  but  not  pof- 
fefling  fufficient  botanical  knowledge  to  decide  to  what  clafles  of  the  vegetable 
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fyrtem  they  belonged,  I endeavoured  to  colleft  the  feeds  of  each  kind;  in 
the  hope  that,  if  the  change  of  foil  and  climate  fliould  not  prove  unfavourable, 
I might  enjoy  the  fatisfaflion  of  feeing  them  flourifli  in  fome  part  of  the  Com- 
pany's territories. 

March  gth.  Proceeded  to  Jattaingah,  a fhort  diftance;  but  the  rain 
had  made  the  road  fo  bad  that  we  travelled  but  Ilowly. 

March  loth.  The  weather  fair.  Proceeded  fourteen  miles  to  Pory,  a 
Byraghy's  dwelling.  We  had  now  fome  refpite  from  the  difficult  afcents 
and  defcents  we  had  been  accuftomed  to,  our  road  lying  in  a valley  between 
two  high  ridges  of  mountains.  At  this  place  I was  informed  that  the  fources 
of  the  Soane  and  Nurbudda  rivers  were  not  more  than  twenty-two  cofes  dif- 
tant  to  the  weftward  ; that  they  derive  their  origin  from  the  water  that  is 
coiidenfed,  and  iffues  from  the  cavities,  in  the  mountains  which  form  the 
high  table  land  of  Omercuntuc.  Prior  to  my  commencing  this  journey, 
I had  piflured  to  myfelf  a great  deal  of  fatisfa6lion,  in  the  profpefl  of 
vifiting  this  place,  and  in  viewing  the  fpot  where  two  large  rivers,  iffuing 
from  the  fame  fource,  purfue  their  courfes  in  oppofite  direftions,  until  the 
one  falling  into  the  gulph  of  Cambay^  and  the  other  into  the  Ganges,  they 
may  be  faid  to  infulate  by  far  the  largeft  part  of  Hindoojlan. 

The  Byraghy  at  Pory,  who  had  been  fomewhat  alarmed  on  our  ap- 
proach, feeing  us  encamp  without  molefting  him,  brought  me  a prefent  of 
a fowl  and  two  eggs,  which  I accepted;  but  being  fatigued  at  the  time,  I 
difmiffed  him,  defiring  him  to  call  again  in  the  evening.  He  came  according 
to  appointment,  accompanied  by  two  or  three  Cowhiers ; and  as  he  had  been 
a great  traveller,  I found  him  very  converfant  in  the  Hindoojlanny  language. 
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I had  obferved  his  dwelling  to  be  in  a ruinous  condition ; and  on  aflcing 
him  the  caufe  of  it,  he  informed  me,  that  about  two  months  before,  the 
Goands  had  come  in  the  night,  had  carried  off  all  his  property,  and,  after 
killing  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  came  in  their  way,  had  fet  fire  to  the 
village;  fince  which  the  inhabitants  had  only  been  able  to  bind  a few  reeds 
and  ftraw  together,  to  fhelter  themfelves  from  the  weather.  Upon  alking 
him  the  caufe  of  thefe  depredations,  he  informed  me,  that  ever  fince  the  Mah- 
rattas  had  attempted  to  fubdue  the  Pertaubgur  Goands,  who  inhabit  the  hills 
to  the  weftward  of  Ruttunpour,  there  had  been  a continual  warfare  between 
them.  He  added,  that  the  Goands  were  frequently  moving  about  in  large 
bodies,  and  never  failed  to  commit  depredations,  and  to  plunder  when  op- 
portunities offered;  and  he  concluded  by  advifing  me  to  proceed  on  my 
journey  with  caution.  I inquired  of  him  if  it  was  praflicable  to  proceed  by 
any  route  from  Fory  to  Omercunluc;  to  which  he  replied  in  the  negative; 
and  expreffed  much  furprize  at  my  wifhing  to  go  into  a country  which,  he 
faid,  was  the  abode  only  of  wild  beafts,  demons,  and  the  favage  Goands. 

March  nth.  I proceeded  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  little  village  of 
Noaparrah,  confifting  only  of  three  miferable  huts.  It  is  under  the  Pur- 
gunnah  of  Cheytma,  which  is  confidered  a part  of  Choteefgur.  This  day 
one  of  my  camels  died  with  fymptoms  of  the  hydrophobia;  having,  for  fome 
days,  been  fo  reftlefs  and  unruly,  that  he  was  continually  throwing  off  his 
load.  I could  not  eafily  account  for  this  circumflance,  until  I recollefted 
that  the  night  before  I left  Rajegaut,  near  Benares,  a dog  had  run  into  our 
camp,  and  bit  the  animal  in  the  face,  as  alfo  a Tattoo  in  the  leg,  which  had 
afterwards  died  in  a very  unaccountable  manner  at  Kurgommah. 
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March  I2lh.  We  proceeded  to  Maudun^  our  road  dill  coutimiing  in  a nar- 
row val'ey  between  high  ranges  of  mountains.  On  our  march  this  day  I had 
ohferved  a few  fpots  cleared,  on  the  tops  and  declivities  of  the  mountains ; 
and  I could  difeern  here  and  there,  with  my  tclefcope,  a hut,  and  fomc  people 
quite  naked.  We  likewife  met  wdth  numerous  herds  of  wild  buffaloes. 

March  13th.  We  arrived  at  Rutlunpour^  after  quitting  the  mountainous 
country.  This  being  the  capital  of  Choteefgur^  and  the  refidence  of  the 
Subadar^  I expefted  to  have  found  a large  town ; but,  to  my  great  difappoint- 
ment,  I beheld  a large  draggling  village,  confiding  of  about  a thoufand  huts, 
a great  many  of  which  were  defolate;  and  even  Ittul  Pundit  the  Subadar's 
houfe,  which  was  tiled,  and  fituated  in  the  Bazar,  or  market-place,  ap- 
peared but  a poor  habitation. 

I had  been  furnidied  with  a letter,  from  the  Berar  government,  to  this 
chief,  which  I immediately  fent  him  along  with  a copy  of  my  pafs.  About 
noon  he  fent.  his  brother  to  congratulate  me'  on  my  arrival,  who,  after  our 
mutual  falutations  were  over,  inquired  by  what  route  I had  come  to  Rut- 
tunpour.  On  my  telling  him  through  Corair,  he  exprefl'ed  much  furprize 
at  our  having  travelled  through  fuch  dreary  wilds  and  mountainous  paths; 
and  told  me,  that  the  Mahratta  troops  always  experienced  the  greated  incon- 
venience, when  fent  into  that  country,  from  the  want  of  provifions,  and 
always  fuffered  much  from  the  badnefs  of  the  water.  I had  obferved  indeed 
the  nux  vomica  hanging  over  the  rivers  and  rivulets ; which  had  led  me  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  infufion  of  it  might  produce  an  irritation  in  the  domach  and 
boWels  ; but  the  dreams  were  pure  and  limpid,  and  the  water  not  difagree- 
able  to  the  tade.  On  my  afking  him  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  deleterious  effefls  of  the  water  on  their  people,  he  faid,  that  they 
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attributed  them  to  its  extreme  chill ; but  this  was  a quality  which  I had  not 
been  able  to  difcover.  He  next  inquired  by  what  route  it  was  my  intention 
to  proceed  to  Vizagapatam. — When  I mentioned  through  Choteefgur,  and 
Bujlar,  to  Jaypour ; he  informed  me,  that  I had  yet  a very  mountainous  and 
wild  country  to  penetrate  by  that  road;  added  to  which,  the  inhabitants  being 
Goands,  and  very  favage,  I might  experience  fome  trouble  from  them.  I 
aflced  him  if  the  Mahratta  government  was  not  efficient  there;  to  which  he  re- 
plied, that  for  the  lafl  four  or  five  years,  the  Rajah  had  paid  no  tribute: 
that  they  had  never  had  the  entire  pofTeffion  of  the  country ; but,  by  con- 
linuing  to  pillage  and  harafs  the  Goands,  they  had  brought  the  Rajah  to 
acknowledge  the  Mahratta  government ; and  to  promife  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tribute.  That  a few  days  before,  a vakeel*  had  arrived  from  Bujlar 
with  5000  rupees,  which  at  lead  fhewed  an  inclination  to  be  on  good  terms. 
He  told  me,  that  I fhould  be  provided  with  a letter  from  the  Ranny,  or  widow 
of  the  late  Bembajee,  to  the  Conkair  Rajah,  whofe  adopted  fon  he  was.  I 
was  further  informed,  that  this  Conkair  Rajah  was  a Goand  chief,  pofTeffing 
a track  of  hilly  country  that  bounds  the  fouthern  parts  of  Choteejgur,  and 
is  fituated  between  it  and  the  Bujlar  Rajah's  country ; who,  from  his 
fituation,  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  affift  me  in  the  further  profccution  of 
my  route  through  Bujlar  to  Vizianagram,  where  my  journey  was  to  ter- 
minate. 


I HAD  now  travelled  296  miles,  from  Chunar  to  Ruttunpour,  in  forty-four 
days;  a fmall  diflance,  comparatively  with  the  length  of  time;  but  the 
difficulty  of  the  roads,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  had,  for  the  lafl 
twenty  days,  not  only  retarded  us  exceedingly,  but  our  cattle  likewife  had 
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fufTcrcd  fo  nuicli,  and  were  fo  exhaufted,  that  a little  refpite  from  further 
fatigue  was  become  neceflary  for  our  welfare. 


A VARIETY  of  interefting  objefts  now  prefented  themfelves,  on  which  I was 
defirous  of  acquiring  information  ; the  firfl  and  moll  important  of  which, 
was  an  accurate  account  of  the  fources  of  the  Nurbudda  and  Soane  rivers ; 
and  of  the  Hindoo  pilgrimage  to  them.  Ittul  Pundit  vifited  me  in  the 
evening,  when  I exprefl'ed  to  him  the  ftrong  defire  I felt  of  proceeding  to  the 
fpot,  and  inquired  as  to  the  nature  of  the  road  by  which  travellers  ufually 
went  from  Rultunpour  to  Oniercantuc.  He  gave  me  nearly  the  fame  account 
which  I had  previotifly  received  from  one  of  my  Hircarrahs^  who  had  vifited 
the  place,  adding,  that  the  Goands  were,  at  this  juncture,  more  powerful 
than  ever,  and  that  no  pilgrims  had  attempted  to  go  there  for  fome  time. 
He  expreffed  at  the  fame  time  a great  deal  of  aflonifliment,  and  fome  alarm, 
at  what  could  be  my  motive  for  wandering  in  thefe  uncomfortable  mountains 
and  wilds.  I told  him,  that  the  report  I had  heard  of  a very  large  Hindoo 
temple,  and  many  curious  images,  had  excited  in  me  a defire  to  vifit  them, 
for  magnificent  objeHs  in  general  had  that  effeH  upon  mankind.  To  this  he 
feemed  to  affent,  but  obferved  that  it  would  be  imprafticable ; for,  if  I were 
to  leave  my  cattle  and  baggage  under  his  care,  and  to  proceed  with  my  people 
on  foot,  which  was  the  only  probable  method  of  furmounting  the  wild  and 
rugged  roads  to  Omercuntuc,  the  Purtaubgur  Goand  Rajah  would,  notwithfland- 
ing,  molefl  me  ; and  would  endeavour  to  fhut  me  up  in  fome  of  the  gaiits,  or 
paffes,  from  which  we  fhould  not  be  able  to  extricate  otirfelves  without  con- 
fiderable  lofs,  or  the  danger  of  flarving  in  them.  Finding,  therefore,  that 
no  afliftance  was  to  be  got  from  the  Mahraita,  or  that  his  alarm  might  induce 
him  rather  to  throw  obftacles  in  my  way,  I relinquiflied,  with  much  mor- 
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tifying  reflexion  and  difappointment,  the  profpeft  of  vifiting  a place,  which 
I confidered  as  one  of  the  greateft  natural  curiofities  in  Hindoojlan, 

The  only  expedient  that  was  now  left,  was  to  collefl  as  accurate  an  account 
of  the  place  as  poffible.  In  this  the  Subadar  readily  aflifted  me,  and  fent  me 
two  Pundits,  who  had  been  there  repeatedly,  and  whom  he  defcribed  as  in- 
telligent men,  and  capable  of  fatisfying  my  moft  fanguine  expeflations.  They 
were  both  Brahmens,  of  high  call,  and  learned  men.  I began  to  interrogate 
them  concerning  the  roads  from  Ruttunpour  to  Omcrcuntuc,  They  faid  there 
was  but  one,  which  led  from  the  nprth  fide  of  the  town  into  the  hills,  where 
it  continually  afcends  and  defcends  over  mountains,  and  leads  through  deep 
defiles,  on  the  fides  of  precipices,  and  through  a foreft  almoft  impenetrable, 
to  Pindara,  (a  diftance  of  about  twelve  cofs,)  which  is  the  head  of  a Purgun- 
nah  bearing  the  fame  name  ; but  the  village  is  very  poor,  confifting  only  of 
a few  Goand  huts.  From  this  place  the  road  was  only  known  to  the  moun- 
taineers, who  are  always  taken  as  guides  to  dire6l  the  pilgrims  in  afcending 
the  table  land  of  Omcrcuntuc.  The  Soane  rifes  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it,  and  flows 
firfl  through  Pindara,  where  being  joined  by  numerous  other  flreams  from 
the  N.  E.  fide  of  this  mountainous  land,  it  proceeds  in  a northerly  direftion 
through  Sohaujepour,  and  Bogalecund  j whence  turning  to  the  eaftward,  it 
purfues  its  courfe  to  the  Ganges.  After  afcending  the  table  land,  the  temple 
is  found  fituated  nearly  in  the  center  of  it;  where  the  Nurbudda  rifes  from 
a fmall  pucka  Coond,  (or  well,)  from  which,  they  told  me,  a ftream  perpe- 
tually flows,  and  glides  along  the  furface  of  the  high  land,  until  reaching  the 
weft  end  of  it,  it  precipitates  itfelf  into  Mundilla.  They  defcribed  the  fall 
as  immenfe,  and  faid,  that  at  the  foot  of  the  table  land,  its  bed  becomes  a 
confiderable  expanfe,  where  being  immediately  joined  by  feveral  other  ftreams. 
it  affumes  the  form  of  a large  river. 
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1 WAS  much  gratified  with  this  defcription,  which  they  delivered  with  fo 
little  hefitation,  and  which  agreed  fo  well  with  the  accounts  I had  previoufly 
received,  that  it  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  veracity.  I next  inquired 
of  them,  in  whofe  territory  Omercuntuc  was  confidered.  They  faid,  that  the 
Nagpour  government  attached  a part  of  it  to  their  Purgunnah  of  Pindara ; 
a fecond  part  was  claimed  by  the  Rajah  of  Sohaujepour  and  a chird  by  the 
Goands  ; in  whofe  polfeffion  indeed  the  whole  at  that  time  refted.  They  de- 
feribed  the  building  as  being  about  forty  feet  high;  that  the  images  were  nume- 
rous, and  that  they  were  deferiptive  of  a very  romantic  fable;  and  this  fub- 
je6l  immediately  led  me  into  that  of  the  pilgrimage.  A defire,  it  feems,  to 
polfefs  the  property  accruing  from  the  offerings,  and  taxation  levied  on  the 
pilgrims  who  travel  thither,  hadraifed  three  competitors  for  it;  but  it  properly 
belonged  to  the  Brahmens  who  attend  on  the  pagoda. 

The  Hindoos  worfliip  at  the  fource  of  thefe  rivers  the  confort  of  Siva, 
whom  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Gods  of  Greece,  Italy,  and 
India,  mentions  as  being  diflinguifhed  by  the  names  of  Parvati,  or  the 
mountain-born  goddefs ; Durga,  or  difficult  of  accefs;  and  Bhavani,  or  the 
goddefs  of  fecundity  ; which  latter  is  her  leading  name  at  Omercuntuc.  The 
temple  which  contains  the  Moorat,  or  image  of  Bhavani,  was  built  by  one 
of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Ruttunpour.  The  Pundits  faid  there  were  formerly 
records  of  fifty-two  fucceffions;  but  that,  about  fixty  years  ago,  the  family 
had  become  extinft  ; when  the  Mahrattas  took  advantage  of  the  confufion  that 
enfued,  from  the  endeavours  of  many  competitors,  to  feize  upon  the  govern- 
ment ; and  have  retained  it  ever  fince  that  period.  They  related  to  me  the 
names  of  three  preceding  Rajahs;  viz.  of  Heohobun  Sing;  his  father, 
Heonnurais;  grand  father,  Bisnaut  Sing;  and  great  grandfather,  Ruttun 
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Sing.  More  their  memory,  or  papers,  could  not  furnifli ; but  that  the  whole 
might  be  attained  by  reference  to  records  which  were  now  difficult  to  be  found. 
Upon  my  expreffing  much  folicitude  to  polfefs  them,  they  told  me  that  they 
doubted  if  there  were  any  in  RiUtunpour ; for  that  the  oppreffion  and  calamity 
which  had  befallen  the  city,  fince  the  Mahrattai  had  got  poffeffion  of  it, 
had  deftroyed  that  encouragement  which  the  Brahmens,  under  the  government 
of  their  ancient  Rajahs,  had  been  accuftomed  to  receive;  and  having  de- 
prived them  of  fmall  grants  of  land,  upon  which  they  had  formerly  fubfifted, 
they  had  not  only  difturbed  their  literary  purfuits,  but  had  diltreffed  them  to 
fuch  a degree,  that  they  had  been  compelled  to  wander  in  fearch  of  the 
means  of  fubhflence,  and  of  peaceable  retirement,  elfewhere ; and  it  might 
naturally  be  fuppofed  that  they  had  taken  their  books  and  papers  with 
them.  There  were  at  this  time,  they  faid,  only  two  or  three  families  remain- 
ing, in  the  fervice  of  the  Mahratta  government,  upon  itipends  fo  (lender,  that 
they  were  barely  ena.  led  to  fubfift. 

The  fpringfrom  which  the  Nurhudda  takes  its  fource,  is  faid  to  be  enclofed 
by  a circular  wall,  which  was  built  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Rewah,  and  on 
that  account  the  river  is  called  Maht  Rewah,  from  its  fource  all  through  Mun- 
dilla,  until  is  reaches  the  confines  of  Bhopaul.  The  images  at  Omercuntuc 
are  faid  to  reprefent  Bhavani,  (who  is  there  worffiipped  under  the  fymbol  of 
Narmada,  or  the  Narbudda  river,)  much  enraged  at  her  (lave  Johilla,  and 
a great  variety  of  attendants  preparing  a nuptial  banquet;  to  which  a very 
romantic  fable  is  attached  : That  Soane,  a demi-god,  being  much  enamoured 
with  the  extreme  beauty  of  Narmada,  after  a very  tedious  courtdiip,  prefumed 
to  approach  the  Goddefs,  in  hopes  of  accompliffiing  the  objeft  of  his  wi(hes 
by  efpoufing  her.  Narmada  fent  her  (lave  Johilla  to  obferve  in  what  (late 
he  was  coming  ; and,  if  arrayed  in  jewels,  of  lovely  form  and  dignity,  or 
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worthy  to  become  her  confort,  to  conduft  him  to  Omercuntuc.  Joiiilla  de- 
parted, met  with  Soane,  and  was  fo  dazzled  with  the  fplendor  of  his  orna- 
ments, and  extreme  beauty,  that  flie  fell  pafTionately  in  love  with  him  ; and 
fo  far  forgot  her  duty  as  to  attempt  to  perfonate  her  miftrefs;  in  which  fuc- 
ceeding,  Bhavani  (or  Narmada)  was  fo  enraged  at  the  deceit,  that,  upon 
their  arrival  at  Omercuntuc,  (lie  feverely  chadifed  Johilla,  and  disfigured 
her  face,  in  the  manner  faid  to  be  reprefented  in  the  image.  She  then  pre- 
cipitated Soane  from  the  top  of  the  table  land  to  the  bottom,  whence  that 
river  rifes ; difappeared  herfelf  in  the  very  fpot  where  the  Narhudda  ififues; 
and  from  the  tears  of  Johilla,  a little  river  of  that  name  fprings  at  the  foot 
of  Omercuntuc. 

The  Pundits  terminated  their  account  by  prefenting  me  with  an  addrefs  of 
Beas  Muni  to  the  Narbudda,  extratled  from  the  Vayer  Purana ; and  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Samuel  Davis  iranflated  for  me  in  the  following  words. 
“ Beas  Muni  thus  addreffed  Nurmada,  (or  the  Narhudda  river  :)  Glorious 
as  the  fun  and  moon  are  thine  eyes;  but  the  eye  in  thy  forehead  blazes  like 
fire  : Bearing  in  thy  hand  a fpear  like  the  Trejul,  and  refting  on  the  bread  of 
Bhyroe.  The  blood  of  Anduk  (Ossura)  is  dried  up  in  thy  prefence;  thy 
Weufon  (a  fort  of  fnow)  is  the  difpeller  of  dread  from  the  human  race. 
BRAMAand  Seva  refound  thy  praifes  : Mortals  adore  thee.  The  Munis  re- 
verence thee ; Dewas  (demi-gods)  and  Hindras  (angels)  are  thy  progeny. 
Thou  art  united  with  the  ocean;  thou  art  defeended  from  Surya.  By  thee 
are  mortals  fanftified.  Thou  difpeller  of  want,  thou  encreafeth  the  profpe- 
rity  of  thofe  who  perform  devotions  to  thee.  By  thee  are  mortals  directed 
to  the  blifsful  regions,  and  taught  to  avoid  the  manfions  of  punilhment. 
Thou  art  alfo  Reba,  a child  of  Hemala,  (the  fnowy  mountain.)  Nurmada 
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anfwered,  O Muni  ! thy  words  are  perfect,  and  thy  heart  is  pure  : Be  thou 
chief  of  Munis.  By  reading  this,  a man’s  life  will  be  lengthened,  his  happi- 
nefs  and  fame  encreafed,  and  his  progeny  multiplied.” 

March  i6th.  This  morning  I made  an  excurfion  to  fee  the  tank  and  build- 
ings on  the  weft  fide  of  Ruttunpour.  The  firft  objefts  that  attrafled  my 
attention  were  two  Hindoo  temples  on  a hill ; one  had  been  erefled  by 
Beembajee  in  honour  of  Letciimun  Ram  ; and  the  other  I found  had  been 
built  in  honour  of  Beemajee,  whofe  heroic  exploits  had  raifed  him  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Mahrattas  to  the  honour  of  a Dewtah  j at  whofe  ftirine, 
offerings,  and  facrifices,  are  accordingly  made  at  ftated  periods.  The  guide 
then  led  me  over  fome  high  banks,  round  the  eaft  and  north  fides  of  the  fort. 
From  the  latter  a gate  projefts  into  a tank  upon  a high  mound.  Thefe  two 
faces  are  furrounded  by  two  large  tanks ; but  the  rampart  is  entirely  fallen 
down,  and  in  the  place  where  it  formerly  ftood,  had  been  erefted  fome  poor 
huts.  In  the  north  end  of  the  fort  is  fituated  a fmall  brick  Hindoojlannee 
lioufe;  in  which  Anundybye,  and  another  Ranny  of  the  late  Beembajee, 
refided.  He  left  three  wives  at  his  death ; one  of  whom  only  had  burned 
herfelf  with  his  remains;  and  the  other  two  were  then  fupported  on  a Jagheer^ 
granted  to  them  by  the  Berar  Rajah. 

I PROCEEDED  in  a fouth-weft  direflion,  until  I came  to  a building  facred 
to  Bhyroe;  and  found  in  it  an  enormous  Idol,  made  of  blue  granite, 
about  nine  feet  in  height,  and  which  w'as  rubbed  over  with  red  paint,  and 
adorned  with  flowers.  I was  next  direfted  to  a little  hill,  called  Letchmy 
Tackry,  upon  which  is  an  image  and  temple  dedicated  to  Bhavani  ; whofe 
proteHion,  they  faid,  had  ever  prevented  the  Mujfulmen  from  difturbing 
the  Hindoos  in  their  religious  rites  at  Ruttunpour.  From  this  hill,  looking  north, 
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I had  a fine  profpeft  of  the  town  and  fort  of  Ruttunpour,  furrounded  by  a 
great  number  of  tanks  and  pools.  Beyond  them  appeared  the  mountain 
of  Loffagur^  on  which  the  Mahrattas  formerly  had  a pod;  and  the  view 
was  terminated  by  the  blue  mountains  towards  Omcrcunluc.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  was  a large  lake,  called  Doolapour  Talaow  ; the  embankment  of  which 
was  nearly  two  miles  in  length;  and  to  the  weftward,  about  a mile  diftant, 
was  a little  white  building,  which  they  told  me  was  the  tomb  of  Moofakhan, 
a Patan  mendicant,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  Goands^  many  years  ago, 
while  endeavouring  to  make  converts  to  the  Mahommedan  faith. 


I NOW  defcended  from  the  hill,  and  went  to  look  at  a heap  of  ruins;  among 
which  they  pointed  out  to  me  Rajah  Rogonaut’s  old  Mahal^  or  houfe, 
under  Goofapahar.  It  had  been  pulled  to  pieces  for  the  fake  of  the  materials; 
and  the  walls  had  been  much  mutilated,  in  hopes  of  finding  treafure.  This 
building  had  been  conftrufted  on  the  old  fite  of  Ruttunpour^  which  then  bore 
the  name  of  Rajepour.  On  my  return  I obferved  a building  in  the  middle  of 
a tank,  erefted  on  thirty-fix  arches  of  the  gothic  kind,  upon  which  were 
raifed  twenty-four  pyramids  over  the  external  piers ; and  within  them  ap- 
peared a temple  of  a pyramidical  form,  the  entire  height  of  which  I com- 
puted to  be  about  fifty  feet.  They  informed  me  it  was  a monument  erefted- 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Ruttunpour  ; and  this  objedl 
having  raifed  my  curiofity,  I felt  a ftrong  defire  to  crofs  the  water  for  a 
nearer  infpefiion  of  it;  for,  if  there  had  been  any  infcription  upon  it,  it 
might  probably  have  thrown  fome  light  upon  the  hiftory  of  this  part  of 
India.  I found,  however,  that  the  little  excurfion  I had  already  made,  had 
begun  to  excite  fome  furprife  in  the  town;  which  any  further  delay  might 
have  increafed  almoft  to  an  alarm  ; and  as  I depended  a good  deal  upon 
VOL,  VII.  O the 
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the  affiftance  of  the  Suhadar  of  Choteefgur,  in  profecuting  the  remainder  of 
my  route;  I conceived  it  more  advifableto  abandon  the  building,  and  return 
to  my  camp ; than  to  hazard  any  obftrublion  to  my  fulfilling  with  fuccefs  the 
very  arduous  undertaking  I was  engaged  in. 

The  Pundits  vifited  me  again  about  noon,  when  a converfation  took  place 
concerning  the  buildings,  and  ruins,  I had  vifited  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day;  which  commenced  with  an  account  of  feven  Coonds,  (wells,}  over 
which,  they  faid,  as  many  Dezuas  prefide.  Bathing  in  them  they  confidered 
as  highly  beneficial,  for  thereby  they  imagine  they  receive  an  ablution  from 
fin.  Thefe  wells  are  fituated  in  and  about  Ruttunpour ; and  from  the  fanftity 
attributed  to  them,  the  place  has  been  called  a Cojfy.  They  related  to  me  a 
number  of  fables  concerning  demons,'  and  giants,  who  formerly  inhabited 
thefe  hills ; one  of  whom,  in  particular,  they  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
Gopaul  Row  Palwan,  a great  wreftler,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Acbar,  and  whofe  name  is  ftill  attached  to  a part  of  the  hills  on 
the  north  fide  of  Ruttunpour.  They  told  me  many  extraordinary  ftories  of 
his  exploits,  and  feats  of  ftrength  and  agility;  and  added,  that  the  Em- 
peror Acbar,  hearing  of  his  fame,  had  fent  for  him  to  Court,  and  that  his 
Majefiy  had  been  vaflly  gratified  by  his  wonderful  performances. 

The  Pundits  being  about  to  take  their  leave;  and  as  my  departure  next 
morning  would  probably  prevent  our  meeting  again;  I thought  the  liberal 
and  ready  information  they  had  given  me,  demanded  fome  return;  and,  after 
making  them  a fuitable  compenfation,  I exprelfed  a wilh,  that  if  they  knew 
of  any  infcriptions,  or  ancient  legends,  in  or  about  Ruttunpour,  they  would 
favour  me  with  copies  of  them.  They  departed,  promifing  to  comply  with 
my  wifhes,  fo  far  as  might  lie  in  their  power;  and  in  the  evening  they 
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fent  me  a paper  on  which  were  written  foine  lines  in  the  Deonagur  charafter, 
but  which  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  a tranfcript  from  the  Mahabarat. 

Ruttunpour  is  undoubtedly  a place  of  great  antiquity;  and,  could  I have 
remained  there  a fuflicient  time  to  examine  its  ruins,  and  to  fearch  for  the 
ancient  records  of  the  place,  it  is  probable  I fliould  have  obtained  fome  ufe- 
ful  information  concerning  it. 

March  i8th.  Having  now  relied  five  days  at  Ruttunpour,  our  jour- 
ney was  renewed,  with  frelh  fpirits,  through  a champaign  country,  abun- 
dantly watered  with  little  rivers,  full  of  villages,  and  beautifully  ornamented 
with  groves  and  tanks.  After  the  difficulties  we  had  encountered,  the 
change  of  feene  was  truly  gratifying;  and  the  Mahratta  government  being 
well  eftabliffied,  and  the  country  highly  cultivated,  we  met  w'ith  civil  treat- 
ment, and  abundance  of  every  fpecies  of  grain.  Thefe  were  comforts  to  which 
we  had  been  fo  long  unaccuftomed,  that  the  hardffiips  we  had  fuffered  in  tra- 
verfing  the  mountains  and  wilds  of  Corair,  Kurgummah,  and  Mahtin,  were 
foon  forgot.  But  as  an  account  of  each  day’s  journey,  through  this 
fertile  country,  would  be  tedious  and  uninterelling  in  the  detail,  I need 
only  mention,  that  we,  travelled  lOO  miles  through  it  in  little  more  than 
thirteen  days,  which  brought  us  on  the  31ft  of  March  to  Ryepour,  the  next 
principal  town  in  Choteefgur ; but  which,  from  its  population,  and  commerce, 
might  juftly  be  ranked  the  firft.  I computed  about  3000  huts  in  it : there 
is  alfo  a large  ftone  fort  on  the  N.  E.  fide  of  the  town,  the  walls  of  which  are 
decayed,  but  the  ditch  is  deep  and  wide* 

The  foil  in  this  country  is  a rich  black  mould,  but  no  where  more  than 
three  feet  in  depth*  Under  this  the  folid  rock  appears,  as  was  perceptible 
in  all  the  beds  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  fides  of  tanks  and  wells.  It  produces 
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large  quantities  of  wheat,  and  vegetable  oil ; fuch  as  the  linfeed,  and  PaU 
machrijli^  and  various  kinds  of  pulfe.  Rice  is  not  abundant,  it  being  only 
cultivated  behind  large  refervoirs  of  water,  collefled  in  the  rainy  feafon,  in 
fituations  where  the  declivity  of  the  furface  is  fuitable;  and  through  the 
dykes,  or  embankments  of  which,  the  water  is  occafionally  let  out  to  fupply 
the  vegetation,  when  the  fall  of  rain  from  the  atmofphere  no  longer  favors  it^ 

Large  quantities  of  grain  are  exported  from  Choteefgnr  all  over  the 
Nizam  s dominions,  and  even  to  the  Circars^  when  the  fcarcity  in  thofe  pro-- 
vinces  requires  it.  From  the  latter  they  import  fait,  which  is  retailed  at  fuch 
an  extravagant  price,  that  it  is  fometimes  fold  for  its  weight  in  filver.  The 
villages  are  very  numerous,  but  poor ; and  the  country  abounds  in  cattle, 
and  brood  mares  of  the  tattoo  fpecies.  The  population  of  Choteejgur  is  not 
great,  nor  does  the  fyftem  of  government  to  which  it  is  fubje6l  at  all  tend  to 
increafe  it. 


The  Suhah  of  Choteejgur,  with  its  dependencies,  was  at  this  time  rented 
by  the  Berar  government,  to  Ittul  Pundit,  for  a fpecific  fum,  which  was 
payable  annually  in  Nagpour ; and  who,  in  confideration  of  the  rank  of 
Subadar,  and  his  appointment,  had  likewife  paid  a confiderable  fum.  Upon 
further  inquiry  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  Suhadar  managed  the  country, 
I was  informed,  that  he  farmed  different  portions  of  it  to  his  tenants,  for 
a certain  period,  and  for  fpecific  fums;  nearly  upon  the  fame  terms  as  the 
whole  was  rented  to  him.  The  revenue  is  collefted  by  his  tenantry,  which, 
in  thofe  parts  of  the  country  where  the  government  is  well  eftabliflied, 
gives  them  little  trouble.  The  attention  of  the  Subadar  is  chiefly  directed  to 
levying  tributes  from  the  Zemeendars  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun- 
try; 
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try;  who  being  always  refraftory,  and  never  paying  any  thing  until  much  time 
has  been  fpent  in  warfare,  the  refult  is  often  precarious,  and  the  tribute 
confequently  trivial.  I was  next  led  to  inquire  what  method  was  adopted  by 
the  tenantry  in  collecting  the  revenue  from  the  peafants.  They  informed 
me  that  it  invariably  confiftcd  in  taxing  the  ploughs,  and  was  always  delivered 
in  the  produce  of  the  lands ; as  grain,  oil,  or  cotton,  according  to  the 
fpecies  of  cultivation  for  which  the  implements  had  been  ufed.  This  confe- 
quently occafions  a vaft  accumulation  of  the  produce  of  the  country  to  the 
tenant ; and  fome  expedient  becomes  immediately  neceffary  to  convert  it  into 
fpecie  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  rent. 

The  infecurity  attending  the  traveller,  in  his  property  and  perfon,  through- 
out moft  of  the  native  governments  of  India,  and  the  privilege  allowed  to 
the  ZemeendarSf  of  taxing  the  merchants  who  pafs  through  their  diftriCls,  is  fo 
difeouraging  to  foreign  traders,,  that  they  are  rarely  feen,  in  the  Mahratta 
territory,  employed  in  any  other  line  of  traffic  than  that  of  bringing  for 
fale  a few  horfes,  elephants,  camels,  and  ffiawls.  All  other  branches  of  trade, 
both  in  exports  and  imports,  are  under  the  immediate  management  of  fubjeCls 
to  the  empire;  under  whofe  proteClion,  likewife,  a numerous  clafs  of  people, 
called  Brinjaries,  carry  on  a continual  traffic  in  grain,  and  every  other  ne- 
ceffary  of  life.  By  thefe,  the  largeft  armies  are  frequently  fupplied : but 
although  much  inland  commerce  is  carried  on  in  this  way,  it  derives  very 
little  encouragement  from  any  regulations  of  the  Mahratta  government,  as  to 
the  improvement  of  roads,  or  any  thing  to  animate  it;  and  it  is  chiefly  up- 
held by  the  neceffity  they  are  under  of  converting  the  produce  of  the  lands 
into  fpecie;  the  Brivjaries  purchafing  the  grain  at  a moderate  rate  from  the 
Zemeendars,  and  retailing  it  again  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where  the 
poverty  of  the  foil,  or  a temporary  fcarcity,  may  offer  a ready,  market. 

• Accordingly, 
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Accordingly  we  find  the  Brinjary  perfevering  through  roads,  which  nothing 

but  the  moll  indefatigable  (pirit  of  induflry  could  induce  him  to  attempt,  and 

\ 

where  the  ftraightnefs  of  the  paths  and  defiles,  barely  affords  a palfage  for 
himfelf  and  his  bullocks. 

The  Mahrattas  keep  their  peafantry  in  the  mofl  abjefl  Hate  of  dependance, 
by  which  means,  they  alledge,  the  Ryats  are  lei's  liable  to  be  turbulent,  or 
olfenfive  to  the  government.  Coin  is  but  fparingly  circulated  among  them; 
and  they  derive  their  habitations,  and  fubfiftcnce,  from  the  labour  of  their  own 
hands.  Their  troops,  who  are  chiefly  compofed  of  emigrants,  from  the 
northern  and  weftern  parts  of  Hindoojlan,  are  quartered  upon  the  tenantry, 
who,  in  return  for  the  accommodation  and  fubfiftence  they  afford  them,  re- 
quire their  affiflance,  whenever  it  may  be  neceffary,  for  colle6ling  the  reve- 
nues. Such  was  the  flate  of  the  country  and  government  of  Choteefgur ; the 
exports  of  which,  in  feafons  of  plenty,  are  faid  to  employ  100,000  bul- 
locks; and  it  is  accordingly  one  of  the  mofl  produfiive  provinces  under  the 
Berah  Rajah. 

The  only  road  from  Cuttack  to  Nagpour  palfes  through  Rytpour : it  is 
indeed  the  only  track  by  which  a communication  is  kept  open  between  thofe 
two  places ; but  it  is  frequently  obftrufled  by  the  Zemeendars  who  poffefs 
the  intervening  fpace  of  hilly  country. 

April  4th.  A journey  of  feven  days,  during  which  the  weather  proved 
very  pleafant,  terminated  this  day  on  the  fouthern  confines  of  Choteefgur. 
We  were  here  within  view  of  the  hills  that  extend  from  near  the  fea  coafl 
of  the  Northern  Circars  to  this  part  of  the  peninfula;  a fpace  of  about 
three  degrees  in  latitude.  Our  march  through  this  fine  champaign  country 
had  recruited  the  flrength  of  our  cattle;  and  I found  my  party  yet  able 
to  endure  much  fatigue,  and  hard  fervice,  fliould  it  be  required.  I 

had 
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had  been  abundantly  regaled  with  fine  water  fowls,  large  flocks  of  ortolans 
and  quails;  and  the  large  herds  of  cattle  having  furnifhed  us  with  milk, 
and^Aee,  in  great  abundance,  which  we  obtained  for  the  mod  inconfiderable 
prices,  our  departure  from  this  charming  country  was  regretted  by  the  whole 
party;  and  the  recollefclion  of  the  hardfhips  we  had  already  fuffered  in  a hilly 
country,  rendered  the  profpe6l  before  us  rather  unwelcome. 


It  was  here  that  I fird  met  the  Mahanuddee,  or  Cuttack  river,  and  croffed 
it  to  enter  upon  the  thick  woods  of  Conkair,  where  the  road  immediately 
dwindled  into  a narrow  path,  or  defile,  through  thick  bodies  and  fored  trees. 
After  eroding  a low  ridge  of  hills,  wc  entered  upon  that  tra6l  of  country 
which  is  pofieffed  by  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Goandwannah ; and  is  entirely 
inhabited  by  the  Goand  mountaineers.  The  village  at  which  our  march  termi- 
nated this  day,  confided  only  of  five  poor  huts;  and  the  Goands,  amounting 
to  about  fifteen  inhabitants,  came  out  to  gaze  at  us.  ♦ They  were  totally  di- 
veded  of  alarm ; and  gave  us  to  underdand,  through  the  medium  of  a 
JaJfoos  Hirkarrah,  that,  but  for  the  indruftions  they  had  received  from  their 
chief,  they  would  not  have  allowed  us  to  enter  upon  their  territory. 


April  5th.  This  day  a very  ferious  misfortune  befell  me,  in  the  lofs  of 
the  only  Hirkarrah  who  had  ever  before  been  in  thefe  wild  and  unfrequented 
trafts.  He  was  the  fame  whom  I have  already  mentioned  as  having  vifited 
the  fources  of  the  Narbudda  and  Soane  rivers  ; at  which  time  he  was  in  the 
fervice  of  the  Mahrattas.  He  had,  three  days  before,  been  indifpofed  with 
a complaint  in  his  bowels,  prol^ably  owing  to  the  change  of  water,  which  had 
induced  me  to  difpenfe  with  his  attendance,  in  order  that  he  might  travel  at 
his  leifure,  in  company  with  another  fick  man,  who  ufually  came  to  the 
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ground  about  an  hour  after  the  reft  of  the  people.  This  day,  however, 
they  were  both  miffing ; and  on  my  inquiring  into  the  caufe,  the  Mahratta 
Hirkarrah,  whom  Ittul  Pundit  had  deputed  with  me  from  Ruttunpour, 
replied,  by  conje£luring,  that  they  had  been  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  road 
by  the  Goands ; for,  faid  he,  where  are  they  to  find  refuge  in  this  wild  and 
inhofpitable  country  ? 

Intelligence  of  my  approach  having  been  fent,  by  the  Mahratta  Aumil, 
on  the  frontier  of  Choteefgicr,  to  the  Conkair  Rajah ; this  evening  a Vakeel 
came  from  him,  to  congratulate  me  on  my  arrival  in  his  territory,  and  to 
condu6l  me  to  his  refidence.  I was  much  pleafed  at  the  courtefy  of  the  Goand 
chief;  for  the  fpecimen  I had  feen  of  his  fubjefts,  ffiewed  that  they  were  in 
general  very  favage,  and  by  no  means  wanting  in  fpirit;  and  I foon  found, 
that  nothing  but  conciliating  their  good  opinion,  would  enable  me  to  travel 
among  them  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs.  We  were,  however,  abun- 
dantly fupplied  with  grain  in  our  progrefs  through  his  country. 

April  6th.  We  arrived  at  the  town  of  Conkair^  which  is  fituated  be- 
tween a high  rocky  hill  and  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Mahanuddee  river.  On  the 
fumniit  of  the  hill  the  Rajah  had  built  a fortrefs,  and  mounted  two  guns.  \Ve 
encamped  in  a mango  grove  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river,  where,  after 
taking  a little  refreffiment,  I difpatchcd  to  the  Rajah  the  letter  which  had 
been  procured  for  me  by  Ittul  Pundit  from  the  Ranny  of  Bembajee.  An 
anfwer  was  returned  in  about  two  hours,  ftating,  that  the  Rajah  would  vifit 
me  the  en filing  morning;  when  I (hould  be  informed  of  every  particular  con- 
cerning my  route  to  the  country  of  the  late  Vizia-ram-rauze  ; and  in  the 
mean  time  he  fent  me  a prefent  of  five  fowls,  fame  eggs,  and  a fmall  pig. 
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My  Ilirkarrahs  foon  got  intelligence  that  the  Rajahs  of  Conkair  and 
Bu/lar  were  at  variance;  and  that  the  former  had  laid  wafte  and  taken  pof- 
fe/Tion  of  the  N.  E.  frontier  of  the  Bujlar  Rajah's  country;  where  they  in- 
formed me,  the  Mahanuddee  rifes  at  a pl.’cc  called  Sehozuah,  about  feven 
cofs  to  the  fouth  of  Conkair.  This  place  is  entirely  furrounded  by  hills,  but 
the  ranges  extending  from  the  north  round  to  the  call  anvd  fouth,  ap- 
peared very  lofty  and  extenfive.  The  Bujlar  frontier  is  only  fix  cojs  diltant 
to  the  fouthward,  and  is  entered  upon  through  Tilly  Gautty,  a very  rugged 
and  deep  pafs  over  the  hills. 

April  7th.  This  morning,  about  eight  o’clock,  was  announced  to  me 
the  approach  of  Saum  Sing,  the  Rajah  of  Conkair ; of  whofe  intended  vifit 
having  received  previous  notice,  I had  prepared  every  thing  for  his  recep- 
tion accordingly.  After  the  falutation  was  over,  I began  an  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which  my  journey  was  to  be  purfued  to 
the  Northern  Circars.  The  Rajah  replied  perfonaliy  to  a variety  of  quef- 
tions,  and  I was  furprized  to  find  him  fpeak  the  Hindoojlanny  language  with 
great  fluency.  He  gave  me  very  explicit  information,  that  my  nearell  route 
would  be  by  Dongah  to  Jugdulpour.  the  principal  town  of  Bujlar ; from 
thence  to  Cotepar.  which  is  the  boundary  between  Bujlar  and  Jaepour ; 
and  thence  to  Jaepour  through  Koorkooty  gaut,  to  the  country  of  \'iziaram 
Rauze.  Pie  faid  that  this  road  to  the  fea  coaft  was  frequented  only  by  the 
Brinjaries : but  even  they  had  lately  abandoned  it,  in  confequcnce  of  the  rc- 
fraftory  condudl  of  the  Bujlar  Rajah ; for  the  neighbouring  Goand  Zerneen- 
dars.,  inlligated  by  the  had  plundered  and  deftroyed  all  the  villages 

to  a confiderable  diftance  upon  it.  He  then  informed  me  of  another  route, 
taking  a circuit  to  the  eaftward,  by  Sehowah  (the  fourcc  of  the  Mahanuddee) 
through  Ry  egur  io  Japour ; which  xbc  Brinjaries  at  that  time  frequented; 
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and  by  which  the  Bujlar  Rajah's  territory  would  be  avoided.  Both  roads 
meet  at  Jaepour,  the  capital  of  the  country  bearing  the  fame  name;  which 
town  is  faid  to  confifl;  of  about  five  hundred  Oorea  huts.  The  old  town 
of  Bujiar,  I was  informed,  had  been  deferted ; the  inhabitants  having  re- 
moved to  Jugdulpour ; under  which  a confiderable  river  runs,  called  the 
Inderowty ; the  bed  of  which,  at  that  place,  is  very  rocky,  and  not  fordable 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  A fmall  fort  is  fituated  in  a peninfula  formed 
by  the  winding  of  the  river ; and  a deep  ditch  having  been  dug  acrofs  the 
narrow  neck  of  land,  it  is  confidered  a ftrong  fituation;  but,  in  the  rainy 
feafon,  the  river  overflows  its  banks,  and  forms  a very  extenfive  lake  on  all 
fides. 

The  road  by  Sehowah  and  Ryegur  appearing  the  only  "praQicable  one, 
I had  refolved,  after  taking  an  adequate  fupply  of  provifions  from  Conkair, 
to  commence  upon  it  : But,  on  communicating  my  intention  to  Saum  Sing, 
he  endeavoured  to  diffuade  me  from  it;  alledging,  in  the  firft  place,  that  if 
I reached  the  Jaepour  gaut,  I fhould  find  it  fhut  up,  ahd  occupied  by  a large 
body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fon  of  the  late  Viziaram  Rauze,  who 
would  certainly  oppofe  me;  and  that  my  party  was  not  only  too  weak  to 
force  a paflage,  but  even  to  preferve  ourfelves  from  being  plundered,  and 
cut  off.  Upon  alking  the  reafon  of  his  being  there  in  a hoftile  manner, 
he  told  me,  that  Viziaram  Rauze’s  country  had  been  taken-  from  him  by 
the  Fringhys  that  the  Rajah,  with  a great  many  of  his  people,  had  died  in 
defence  of  it,  (alluding  to  the  a6lion  near  Padnahuram,  in  1794;)  and  that  he 
did  not  doubt,  but  Narrain  Bauppoo,  his  fon,  and  the  remainder  of  his 
adherents,  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon  me  and  my 
party.  It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Ramlochun,  Jaepour,  had,  fub- 
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fequent  to  the  death  of  Viziaram  Rauze,  afforded  protefllon  to  his  fon  ; 
having  received  him,  and  his  adherents,  with  much  cordiality;  and  had 
united  them  with  his  own  forces,  to  enable  him  to  refill  the  Englifli,  and 
evade  paying  the  tribute  which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  Viziaram  Rauze. 
Saum  Sing  added,  that,  as  I fhould  have  to  pafs  through  the  center  of 
the  Jaepour  country,  if  I efcaped  from  one  attempt  that  would  be  made  to 
plunder  me,  I could  nevcrthclefs  not  hope  to  penetrate  through  it;  for 
Rajah  Ramlociiun  could  at  any  time  mufler  5000  men,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  carried  matchlocks;  and  others  were  provided  with  large  crooked 
knives,  and  long  fpears ; whofc  cuflom  is  to  creep  on  the  ground  under 
cover  of  the  bufhes,  until  within  reach  of  their  enemy,  when  they  throw 
their  fpears  with  great  dexterity  and  cffefl.  He  next  reprefented  to  me  that 
the  Bujlar  Rajah^  Dorryar  Deo,  and  his  fon,  Peerkissen  Deo,  were  very 
treacherous  and  powerful ; having  poffeffion  of  a great  extent  of  country,  di- 
vided into  forty-eight  Purgicnnahs.  That  Dorryar  Deo,  at  the  time  of  the 
deceafe  of  his  father,  had  three  brothers,  on  two  of  whom  he  had  feized, 
and  having  put  out  their  eyes,  heflill  kept  them  in  confinement;  but  the  third 
had  made  his  efcape  to  Nagpour.  Many  a£ts  of  the  moll  horrid  treachery, 
which  he  had  been  guilty  of  towards  his  own  people,  were  then  detailed  to  me; 
and  his  only  remaining  relative,  who  had  been  fubfervient  to  his  views, 
having  lately  been  plundered  by  him,  had  fled  to  avoid  more  dreadful  con* 
fequences.  That  Dorryar  Deo  had  removed  his  rcfidence  from  Jugdulpour 
to  a neighbouring  hill  fort,  about  five  cofs  diflant,  called  Kaijloor ; on 
which  he  had  fecured  himfelf  againft  the  Mahrattas ; and  paid  them  no  more 
tribute  than  he  felt  himfelf  inclined  to;  on  which  account  they  plundered  his 
country,  and  encouraged  all  die  Zemeendars  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bujlar 
to  do  the  fame;  and  to  wrefl  from  him  as  much  of  his  territory  as  they  could. 
■Saum  Sing  next  flated  to  me,  that,  under  fuch  circumftances,  I could  not  ex- 
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pc6l  that  Dorryar  Deo  would  pay  much  attention  to  my  Mahratta  Purwan- 
nah ; and  he  was  convinced,  that  if  he  did  not  attack  me  openly,  he  would 
do  it  underhand,  by  means  of  the  Jaepour  Rajah.  He  concluded  by  tel- 
ling me,  that  he  had  been  induced  to  give  me  this  information,  to  dilTuade  me 
from  proceeding  to  Vizianagrum,  by  Bujlar  and  Jaepour,  to  the  end  that 
no  reproach  might  come  upon  him  ; for  in  cafe  any  misfortune  fliould  befal 
me,  the  Mahratlas  would  undoubtedly  tax  him  with  duplicity,  in  not  having 
given  me  information  of  the  danger  before  me;  and  that  as  I was  recom- 
mended to  his  care  by  his  adopted  mother,  the  Ranny  of  the  late  Bembajee, 
he  felt  himfelf  doubly  inclined  to  prevent  any  harm  happening  to  me;  but, 
if  I was  determined  upon  taking  that  route,  I mull  take  the  confequences 
upon  myfelf;  for,  after  the  reprefentation  he  had  made  of  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  attempting  it,  he  ffiould  confider  himfelf  as  rid  of  all  rcfponfibility, 
and  would  make  the  fame  known  to  the  Mahratta  government. 

The  information  of  the  Goand  chief  was  delivered  with  fo  much  candour, 
and  fo  very  explicitly,  that  I could  not  harbour  a doubt  as  to  its  veracity ; 
and  1 found  it  afterwards  fully  verified  on  my  arrival  in  the  Circars. 

I WAS  next  led  to  inquire,  that,  fuppofing  the  country  was  fettled,  and 
the  Bujlar  and  Jaepour  Rajahs  not  unfriendly  to  travellers,  if  the  track 
through  it  would  be  of  a convenient  nature  for  loaded  cattle.  Saum  Sing 
replied,  that  the  road  through  thefe  countries  confifted  of  one  continual 
afcent  and  defcent,  through  the  thickell  forefts  and  mountainous  paths;  and 
in  fome  places  over  the  lides  of  the  moll  craggy  precipices ; that  the  whole 
of  the  Bujlar  country  was  almoll  a wildernefs ; being,  in  a few  places  only, 
thinly  inhabited  by  the  wild  Goands,  who  are  in  a Hate  of  nature;  and  that  in 
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fome  parts  I fliould  find  no  water  hut  at  a very  long  di (lances ; and,  in  reality, 
no  fupplies  of  grain,  until  I fliould  arrive  upon  the  frontier  of  \'iziaram 
Rauze’s  country. 

Such  unfavourable  reports  of  the  ftate  of  the  countries  before  me,  damped- 
at  once  the  hopes  I had  entertained  of  fulfilling  with  entire  fuecefs  the  object 
of  my  deputation  ; and  I experienced  the  molt  vexatious  difappointment  at 
fuch  a check  being  thrown  in  the  way  of  my  progrefs.  I was  indeed  at  a 
lofs  which  way  to  direfl  niy  courfe  through  this  labyrinth  of  mountains 
and  wildernefs;  but,  upon  afking  Saum  Sing  v/hich  would  be  the  mod 
eligible  road  to  the  fea  coad,  he  replied  without  hefitation,  that  the  only 
praflicable  road  would  be  from  Conkair,  through  the  hills  and  jungles  to  By- 
ragur,  a dillance  of  about  forty  coyi  to  the  wedward  ; where  I fliould  fall 
in  with  a high  road  leading  to  the  Deccan  through  the  middle  of  Chanda,  a 
fine  chain}  aign  country.  As  my  original  intention  of  proceeding  in  a 
foutherly  direction  had  been  frudrated,  and  the  track  pointed  out  to  me 
through  Chanda,  would  dill  furnifli  many  defirable  acquifitions  in  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  I refolved  to  adopt  it;  or  rather  I knew  of  no  other 
to  purfue. 

The  Rajah,  who  was  now  about  to  take  his  leave,  perceiving  a flieet  of 
white  paper  upon  the  table,  which  attracted  his  curiofity,  it  was  handed 
to  him  ; when  he  admired  it  exceedingly;  and  made  a requed  that,  if  I had 
any  to  fpare,  I would  give  him  fome;  which  1 promifed  accordingly  ; and 
here  our  conference  ended. 

When  Rajah  Saum  Sing,  with  his  retinue,  had  departed,  I fent  an  in- 
telligent man  to  him  to  take  an  account  of  all  the  roads  leading  from  this 
place  to  the  fea  coad;  and  particularly  of  that  which  he  had  advifed  me  to 
purfue.  As  the  Mahratta  Hirkarrah  who  had  accompanied  me  from  Rut- 
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tunpoiir,  was  here  to  leave  me,  it  became  necelfary  that  we  fliould  have 
fome  other  man  who  could  interpret  between  us  and  the  Goands  who  were 
to  be  our  guides.  I fent  therefore  a requelt  to  the  Rajah,  foliciting  that  fuch 
a perfon  might  accompany  us  to  his  frontier;  and  likewife,  that  he  would 
give  me  letters  recommending  me  to  the  attention  of  the  other  Goand  Zemeen- 
dars  between  Conkair  and  Byragur.  As  an  inducement  to  him  to  comply, 
I took  this  opportunity  of  fending  him,  according  to  my  promife,  a quire  of 
gilt  writing  paper,  and  fome  coloured  China  paper.  In  the  evening  my  mef- 
fenger  returned  with  an  account,  that  the  Rajah  had  been  delighted  with  the 
little  prefent  I had  made  him;  and  had  in  a very  fatisfaftory  manner  complied 
with  my  requeft. 

About  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  Rajah's  Dewan,  who  I under- 
flood  was  the  only  man  in  the  town  that  could  read  or  write,  came  and  pre- 
fented  me  with  a fmall  piece  of  paper,  addreffed  to  the  Goand  chief  whofe 
territory  is  fituated  between  Conkair  and  Byragur.  It  was  written  in  the 
Mahratta  chara61er ; and,  on  procuring  a tranflation,  I found  it  was  ad- 
dreffed  to  the  Rajah  of  Pannawar,  and  contained  merely  information  of 
who  I was,  and  where  I was  going,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  alarmed 
at  my  approach,  nor  impede  me  in  my  progrefs  through  his  country.  The 
Dewan  then  delivered  us  fome  Goands,  as  guides,  and  departed. 

April  8th.  This  morning  we  experienced  much  trouble  in  detaining 
anj'  of  our  guides;  fome  of  whom  had,  after  repeated  ftruggles,  broke  loofe, 
and  ran  off.  Our  route  led  through  thick  forefts  and  defiles  among  the  hills, 
which  continued  during  this  and  the  enfuing  day,  until  we'reached  Boujlagur, 
a large  Goand  village,  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a high  hill.  It  was  here  I firft 
obferved  the  flreams  running  to  the  weftward,  and  that  the  country  is 
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drained  into  the  Godavery  ; havinsr  hitherto  perceived  the  little  rivers  and 
nullahs  running  eaflward,  and  falling  into  the  Mahanuddee.  From  Conkair 
to  this  place  (a  diftance  of  about  forty  miles)  not  a (ingle  habitation  had 
occurred,  ^^’hich  could  with  propriety  be  denominated  a hamlet.  I had  in- 
deed obferved  a hut  or  two,  here  and  there,  with  fmall  fpots  of  land  fomewhat 
cleared,  where  the  Goands  had  cut  down  the  trees  to  within  three  feet  of  the 
ground,  and  having  interwoven  the  branches  fo  as  to  fence  their  planta- 
tions againd  the  attacks  of  wild  beafts,  had  removed  the  intervening  grafs  and 
creepers,  to  make  room  for  the  cultivation  of  a little  maize,  or  Indian  corn., 

April  loth.  This  morning,  as  the  party  was  moving  off,  the  Goands,  who. 
had  been  brought  out  of  the  village  by  the  Rajah's  people  to  ferve  as  guides, 
were  no  fooner  delivered  to  us,  than  they  began  to  make  very  defperate  at- 
tempts to  get  away;  in  moft  of  which  they  fucceeded.  The  Rajah's  men 
alledged,  that  it  was  from  fear;  but  to  me  it  appeared  to  proceed  from 
knavery,  and  an  inclination  to  quarrel;  for,  when  we  had  moved  on  a little 
way,  a large  body  of  Goands,  armed  with  fpears,  furrounded  a loaded  bul- 
lock that  was  coming  off  the  ground  a little  later  than  the  reft ; and,  if  I had 
not  fent  back  a party  to  the  affiftance  of  the  people  in  charge  of  it,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  little  doubt  but  they  would  have  carried  it  off.  A man  alfo, 
who  had  dropped  fome  part  of  his  property,  and  had  returned  the  day  before 
to  look  for  it,  was  no  more  heard  of;  which  convinced  me  that  he  had  been^ 
cut  off  by  thefe  wild  favages,  who  appear  not  to  be  wanting  in  inclination 
to  fight,  when  plunder  is  in  view,  and  who  ufually  add  murder  to  their  de- 
predations., 

April  i2th..  We  reached  the  Conkair  Rajah's  frontier;  and  1 had 
fcajcely  gone  beyond  it,  when  intelligence  was  brought  me  of  a large  body  of, 
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men  being  perceived  poded  in  the  jungle  on  our  left  fiank.  On  reconnoi^ 
tering  them,  I found  that  they  had  taken  poffeffion  of  a defile,  tlmough 
which  the  road  led;  that  many  of  them  had  matchlocks,  with  their  matches 
ready  lighted  ; and  the  red  were  armed  with  fpears,  bows,  and  arrows.  Find- 
ing us  aware  of  them,  they  did  not  advance  ; but  a man  on  horfeback  came 
forveard,  and  faid,  that  he  was  deputed  by  the  Rajah  of  Pannawar  to  afeertain 
who  we  were;  but  on  my  (iFewinghim  the  C onk air  Rajah' s paper,  he  returned 
to  his  party,  w'ho  made  way  for  us  to  pafs  them,  and  proceeding,  we  foon 
reached  Pannawar.  Here  I perceived  the  Rajah,  feated  on  a rifing  ground, 
gazing  at  us;  and  immediately  lent  the  Mahratta  pafs  for  his  infpeHion,  to 
which,  although  he  lliewed  fome  refpeft,  he  would  not  afford  us  grain,  nor 
provifions  of  any  kind;  and  in  the  mod  fullen  manner  rejetted  all  com- 
munication whatever.  It  w'as  not  until  our  utmod  entreaties  had  been 

% 

made,  that  wx  could  get  guides  from  him;  in  which  at  length  fucceeding, 
I departed  with  much  fatisfaclion  from  the  inhofpitable  manfion  of  this 
Goand  chief. 

The  Bujlar  frontier  is  about  ten  cofs  didant  from  this  place  ; the  afpetl 
of  the  country  in  that  direfiion  is  very  mountainous;  and  all  accounts 
corroborated  the  Conkair  Rajah's  defeription  of  it,  as  being  a wildernefs, 
and  almoft  defolate.  Our  road  led  from  one  paffage  through  the  hills  to 
another,  fo  that  the  view  Could  no  wdiere  be  extenfive.  Thefe  are  doubtlefs 
the  ranges  of  hills,  which,  continuing  along  the  ead  fide  of  Berar,  conneH 
the  mountains  of  Omercuntuc,  and  Mundilla,  with  thofe  of  Tilingana  and 
Bujlar ; and  extend  to  the  fea  coad  in  the  Northern  Circars. 

A MARCH  of  fifty  miles  more,  in  three  days,  brought  us  to  Malliwer,i\\e  refi- 
dence  of  another  Goand  chief.  The  road  W'as  much  more  didicult,  and  the  coun- 
try one  continued  wildernefs.  A confiderable  declivity,  between  the  moun- 
tains, 
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tains,  feparates  the  territory  of  the  Rajah  of  Pannaxvar  from  that  of  Mallkver. 
I had  frequently  obferved  the  Goands  gather  a fmall  red  plum  from  the 
jungles^  and  eat  it;  and  this  day  a fepoy,  ^sd^o  had  followed  their  example, 
prefented  me  fome  upon  a leaf,  which,  on  eating,  I found  to  be  a very 
pleafant  fubacid  fruit.  I afterwards  met  with  abundance  of  this  berry  through- 
out Chanda^  and  was  careful  to  preferve  the  ffones,  fome  of  w'hich  I planted 
in  the  Circars^  and  brought  the  remainder  to  Bengal. 

Dooroog  Shaw',,  the  Rajah  of  Malliwer,  fupplied  us  wdth  a little  rice; 
but,  until  I had  fent  the  Mahratta  pafs  for  his  infpeftion  on  the  following  day, 
and  demanded  guides,  he  feemedto  concern  himfelf  but  little  about  us.  The 
man  whom  I had  deputed  upon  this  fervice,  returned  to  inform  me,  that  on 
his  prefenting  the  Purwannah,  the  Goand  chief  had  throwm  it  down,  and  fpit 
upon  it;  and  when  he  remonftrated  with  him  on  this  difrefpeftful  conducl 
towards  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  he  replied,  that  he  was  not  in  Nagpour,  and 
that  he  apprehended  nothing  from  him.  Of  this  unaccountable  condufcl  I took 
little  notice  at  the  time;  but  ordered  my  people  to  prepare  for  marching. 
Dooroog  Shaw,  perceiving  our  meafures,  came  towards  our  encampment 
with  a large  retinue;  when  every  thing  being  ready  to  move  off  the  ground, 
I fent  my  Moonjhee  to  him,  efcorted  by  a naick  and  fix  fepoys.,  wdth  direftions 
to  fhew  him  the  pafs  once  more,  and  to  caution  him  againfl  any  difrefpecl 
to  it;  for,  notwithflanding  the  Rajah  was  abfent  from  his  capital,  I fl)ould, 
on  my  arrival  at  Byragur^  lofe  no  time  in  tranfmitting  an  account  of  the  in- 
fult  to  the  Mahratta  officers  who  were  in  charse  of  the  E[overnment.  He 
feemed  to  be  flartled  at  the  fight  of  the  fepoys-,  and,  as  foon  as  the  meffage 
was  delivered  to  him,  he  fent  to  requefl;  a conference  with  me,  to  which  I 
affented.  A man,  called  his  Dewan,  who  fpoke  a little  bad  Hindevee,  was  the 
VOL.  VII.  O interpreter 
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interpreter  ^between  us.  The  refult  of  our  interview  was,  that  Dooroog 
Shaw  wanted  a prefent  from  me:  I told  him  his  inhofpitable  treatment  did 
not  merit  it,  and  that  I fhould  give  him  none.  At  this  he  appeared  much  of- 
fended; but  finding  that  his  importunities  availed  him  nothing,  he  ordered 
three  of  his  Goands  to  attend  us  as  guides,  with  whom  we  immediately  de- 
parted, leaving  him  no  time  to  waver,  or  to  countermand  his  orders. 

( 

Having  difmounted  from  my  horfe  in  the  courfe  of  this  march,  to  take 
the  bearings  of  fome  remarkable  hills,  a man,  and  a lad  about  ten  years 
old,  whofe  faces  I knew  not,  fell  prollrate  at  my  feet.  Upon  inquiring  into 
the  caufe  of  it,  I was  informed  they  belonged  to  a tribe  of  Hindoo  mendi- 
cants, known  by  the  name  of  Goofaigns.  The  man  firlt  raifing  his  head 
and  hands,  in  the  molt  fupplicating  pofture,  requefted  that  I would  hear  him. 
Surprize  at  this  uncommon  circumftance  arrefted  my  attention,  and  he  be- 
gan to  recite  his  tale.  He  faid,  that  he,  in  company  with  many  other 
Goofaigns,  had  fet  out  from  the  place  of  their  refidence,  Mirzapour,  (a  town 
well  known  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,)  and  that,  after  having  travelled 
through  the  Englifh  territory  to  Cuttack,  and  made  the  pilgrimage  of  Jagger- 
naut,  they  had  refolved  to  make  all  the  pilgrimages  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
the  Peninfula : But  wifhing  firft  to  vifit  the  fource  of  the  Mahanuddee,  and 
principal  places  of  fan^lity  upon  the  upper  parts  of  the  Gunga  Godavery,  they 
had  taken  their  route  along  the  banks  of  the  former.  Having  travelled  un- 
molefted  for  fome  time,  and  fubfifted,  in  fome  places,  on  the  alms  of  the 
Hindoos,  wherever  they  found  them,  they  had  at  length  fallen  in  with  the  hills 
and  jungles  inhabited  only  by  the  Goands,  who  had  plundered  them,  and 
murdered  many  of  their  companions;  of  whqfe  bodies  they  had  made  offerings 
to  their  God;  and  that  the  two  pitiful  objecls  before  me,  were  an  inftance 
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of  uncommon  good  fortune  in  efcaping  from  the  cruelty  of  thefe  favages.  I 
defired  the  man  and  boy  to  raife  themfelves  up,  when  they  folicited  my  pro- 
teftion,  and  permifhon  to  follow  among  my  party;  alledging,  that,  but  for 
my  taking  compalTion  on  their  fituation,  and  feeding  them,  they  mull  un- 
doubtedly perifii.  The  firft  requell  I readily  granted;  but,  as  to  the  fecond, 
I told  him  that  1 had  been  only  enabled  to  travel  in  thefe  wilds,  with  fo 
many  people,  by  the  moft  provident  precaution ; and  by  making  eve  ry 
man  carry  his  food  for  a certain  number  of  days,  until  frefli  fupplies  of 
grain  could  be  procured:  that  it  would  not  be  juft  in  me  to  deprive  any 
man  of  his  daily  allowance,  to  give  to  them  ; but,  as  there  were  many  Hindoos 
among  my  people,  they  might  prevail  on  fome  of  them  to  part  with  a little 
of  their  grain  for  immediate  fubfiftence;  and  that  in  three  days  more  we 
Ihould  arrive  at  Byra^ur^  where  their  wants  would  be  more  effeclually  re- 
lieved. 

/ 

The  conference  being  ended,  I refumed  my  journey  for  tlie  day,  and  was 
no  more  importuned  by  the  Goofaigns ; but  I obferved  them  afterwards 
among  the  fepoys,  and  received  many  grateful  acknowledgments  from  them 
for  the  proteflion  I had  afforded  them.  1 found  alfo,  on  inquiry,  that  the 
Hindoo  fepoys  had  fed  them. 

April  lyth.  Our  journey  was  continued,  without  any  remarkable  oc- 
currence, through  the  hills  and  jungles,  to  within  nine  miles  of  Byragur^ 
whei'e  we  arrived  this  day.  This  place  was  formerly  annexed  to  Chanda^  and 
the  country  ftill  bears  that  name,  though  they  are  now  feparate  Subahdaries. 
Bishun  Pundit  was  at  this  time  Subahdar  of  Byragur,  and  had  rented  the 
country  for  a fpecific  period  by  contraft.  The  government  was  much  of 
the  fame  nature  as  that  I had  met  with  in  Chotetjgur.  Byragur  is  con- 
fidered  by  the  Mahrattas  as  a large  town,  and  may  confift  of  about  three 
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hundred  tiled  and  thatched  houfes.  It  has  a (lone  fort  on  the  N.  W.  fide, 
clofe  under  the  call  face  of  which  runs  the  Kobragur,  which  winds  round 
the  S.  W.  fide  of  the  town,  and  being  joined  by  another  fmall  river,  takes 
a north-wefterly  courfe,  and  falls  into  the  Wainy,  or  Baun  Gunga. 

Byragur  appeared  to  be  a place  of  fome  traffic:  I found  here  large 
bodies  of  Brinjaries  from  all  parts  of  Choteefgur,  and  fome  from  the  Circars. 
The  trade  feemed  to  confift  chiefly  of  cotton,  which  is  brought  from  the  N. 
\V.  parts  of  Berar  and  Choteejgur.  This  is  taken  up  by  traders  from  the 
Circars,  who,  in  exchange  for  it,  give  fait,  beetle,  and  coco  nuts:  and  I un- 
derftood  that  from  this -cotton  the  moft  beautiful  cloths  in  the  Northern 
Circars  are  manufaclured. 

The  long  marches  we  had  made  through  the  hills  and  jungles,  from 
Conkair,  having  haraffed  us  a good  deal,  I refolved  to  reft  a day  at  this 
place;  as  well  with  a view  to  gain  information  of  the  country  before  us,  as 
to  recover  from  our  fatigues.  I found  the  Conkair  Rajah's  information 
concerning  the  Bujlar  country,  and  that  at  this  place  I fliould  fall  in  with  a 
high  road  leading  from  Nagpour  to  Mafidipatani,  very  accurate.  The  Mah- 
ralla  government  being  alfo  well  eftabliffied  at  Byragur,  the  greateft  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  my  pafs,  and  I received  every  civility  and  attention  in 
confequence  of  it. 

April  i8th.  In  the  evening  Bishun  Pundit  paid  me  a vifit,  and  detailed 
to  me  a route  leading  from  Byragur,  through  the  city  of  Chanda  to  Raja- 
mandry,  in  length  about  two  hundred  cofs,  or  nearly  four  hundred  miles:  But 
the  difference  of  latitude,  in  a meridional  direction  between  the  two  places, 
not  exceeding  two  hundred  geographical  miles,  that  route  appeared  rather 

circuitous ; 
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circuitous;  and  my  intelligence  from  other  quarters  foon  convinced  me, 
that  by  going  to  Chanda^  I fliould  confiderably  increafe  the  wefting  I had 
already  made  from  Conkair.  As  the  authority  of  the  Mahatta  government 
extended  fome  cliftance  to  the  eaftward  of  Chanda^  I thought  I might  fafely 
venture  to  take  a foutherly  courfe  for  five  or  hx  marches,  when  drawing 
nearer  to  that  part  of  the  Nizam's  territory  which  I was  to  pafs  through, 
1 fhould  probably  obtain  authentic  information  concerning  the  Hate  of  it. 

The  general  alarm  that  feemed  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  of  the  Berar 
Rajah's  fubjefts,  throughout  Chanda,  in  confequence  of  the  Mahratta  war 
with  the  Nizam;  and  the  armies  being  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  battle; 
a multitude  of  apprehenfions  had  been  excited,  and  various  reports  were  al- 
ready circulated,  as  to  the  iffue  of  it.  Immenfe  quantities  of  grain  had 
been  fent  from  Chanda  to  fupply  the  Mahratta  army  ; and  I found  it  was 
increafed  in  price  near  200  dearer  than  it  had  been  in  ChoueJ^ur', 

rice  being  fold  here  at  fixteen  Jeers  for  a rupee. 

Nagpour  is  not  more  than  feventy  miles  from  Byragur  in  a north-weflerly 
direftion.  I might  now  be  faid  to  be  verging  upon  the  Deccan;  and  the 
change  of  climate,  on  entering  the  plain  country,  had  become  very  per- 
ceptible; for  the  nights,  which  in  the  Goani  hills  had  been  very  chill,  were 
now  become  hot.  The  foil  in  Chanda  appears  fandy;  and  the  produce  is 
chieOy  rice,  with  fmall  quantities  of  pulfe  and  fugar-cane.  Numerous  herds 
of  the  finefl  goats,  and  flieep,  are  breed  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

April  19th.  I moved  from  about  fixteen  miles  to  Purla;  and 

proceeded  through  the  eaflern  fide  of  Chanda,  fltirting  round  the  Goand  hills 
and  jungles  which  lay  to  the  left  of  my  route.  I was  informed,  that  this  hilly 
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tra6l  is  partly  fubje£t  to  the  Mahrattas ; but,  at  the  diftance  of  twenty  cofs 
the  country  belongs  to  the  Bujiar  Rajah,  who  is  independant ; and  the  in- 
habitants, fo  wild,  that  it  is  never  frequented  by  travellers;  and  I was  told 
of  more  inftances  of  Falters  having  been  murdered  in  attempting  to  pene- 
trate through  it. 

April  20th.  We  arrived  at  Cherolygur,  a large  and  well  peopled  village; 
from  which  place,  I underftood,  the  city  of  Chanda  is  only  thirty  cofs  diftant. 
Three  marches  more  through  a country  tolerably  open,  brought  us  to 
Knujery,  which  is  under  the  Subahdary  of  Chanda. 

April  24th.  We  reached  Tolady,  a village  near  the  S.  E.  frontier  of 
the  Chanda  Purgunnah  ; and  crofied  this  day  the  Wainy,  or  Baungunga  river, 
which,  rifing  in  the  hills  of  Choteefgur,  receives  all  the  little  dreams  that 
have  their  fources  on  the  S.  W.  fide  of  the  hills  that  divide  the  champaign 
country  of  Choteefgur  from  Berar.  We  had  obferved  for  the  laft  two  days 
many  numerous  flocks  of  flicep  and  goats  in  the  villages.  The  foil  was  very 
fandy;  and  the  white  ants  fo  numerous,  that  they  ate  the  people’s  cloaths 
while  they  dept,  and  fcarcely  left  them  or  me  a pair  of  fhoes. 

April  25th.  Our  march  terminated  at  the  little  village  of  Cotala.  I 
had  now  proceeded  fo  far  in  a foutherly  direffion,  as  nearly  to  reach  the 
Chanda  frontier  ; and  I was  informed  that  only  one  fmall  Purgunnah,  belong- 
ing to  ihe  Berar  Rajah,  intervened  between  this  place  and  the  Nizam's  ter- 
ritory; through  which  a high  road  leads  into  the  Ellore  Circar. 

' The  hoftilities  which  at  this  time  exifled  between  the  Nizam  and  the  Mali- 
ratla  Empire,  fuggefted  to  me  the  neceifity  of  proceeding  with  caution,  in 
palfing  the  frontier  of  their  refpeftive  countries;  for,  having  no  pafs,  nor 
5 public 
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public  papers,  to  produce  to  the  Nizam's  officers,  it  was  very  uncertain 
in  what  manner  they  might  receive  me;  or  whether  they  would  not  refift  my 
entering  the  territory  of  their  fovereign.  The  Purgunnah  I fliould  firft  enter 
upon,  fubjeft  to  the  Nizam,  was  Chinnoor ; the  capital  town  of  which,  bearing 
the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Godavery.  I was 
informed  that  this  was  the  only  inhabited  place  in  the  whole  diftrift;  for  the 
Zemeenda?'  who  rented  the  country,  having  rebelled  about  feven  years  before, 
the  Nizam  had  fent  a large  body  of  troops  to  fubdue  him  ; but,  not  being 
able  to  get  poffeflion  of  his  perfon,  had  laid  wafte  the  country,  and  had 
encouraged  his  valfals  to  pillage  it  likewife.  This  warfare  had  continued 
about  four  years,  when  the  refraftory  Zemeendar  was  at  length  betrayed  by 
his  own  adherents,  and  murdered;  after  which  all  his  ftrong  holds  were  re- 
duced. But  the  calamity  occafioned  by  this  feene  of  rapine,  and  murder, 
fed  heavieft  upon  the  peafantry,  who  had  all  fled,  and  fought  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  diftricls;  and,  for  the  laft  three  years,  there  had  not  been  an 
inhabitant  in  the  whole  diftrid,  excepting  a few  matchlockmen  in  the  fort 
of  Chinnoor. 

As  my  route  would  not  lay  within  thirty  miles  of  Chinnoor,  I had  nothing 
to  apprehend  from  that  quarter;  and  the  reft  of  the  country  being  defolate,, 
there  was  no  bodv  to  obftrufl  me  until  I Ihould  have  crofted  the  Godavery^ 
and  proceeded  about  forty  cofs  along  the  fouth  bank  of  that  river,  which 
would  bring  me  upon  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhali  s frontier. 

Ashruff  Row,  the  Rajah  of  Paloon/Iiah,  had  likewife  refifted  the  Nizam's 
government  for  many  years;  and  at  this  time  he  barely  acknowledged  alle- 
giance to  him.  Upon  inquiring  into  his  hiftory,  chara6ler,  and  in  what  man- 
ner travellers  who  paft'ed  through  his  country  were  treated,  I was  informed,, 
that  the  old  Rajah  had  left  two  fons,  the  elded  of  whom,  who  was  only 
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nineteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  deceafe,  had  fucceeded 
him.  That  his  territory  conlllted  of  tv/o  Purgunnahs  from  the  Ciimmun 
Ztmeendaty,  viz.  Paloonjhah,  and  Sunkergherry.  He  is  a Munjuhdar  of  the 
Empire,  and  holds  the  country  as  a Jagheer^  on  conhderation  of  his  main- 
taining a certain  body  of  troops  for  the  fervice  of  his  fovereign.  When  the 
Nizain’s  government  was  effedive  in  Paloonjhah,  all  the  roads  were  much 
frequented;  but  fince  the  Rajah  had  been  refradory,  the  roads  were  fliut 
up;  and  I'everal  horfe  merchants  who  had  attempted  to  pafs  through  the  coun- 
try, of  late  years,  had  been  either  robbed  of  their  horfes,  or  the  Rajah  had 
taken  them  for  much  lefs  than  their  real  value.  The  only  travellers  who  fre- 
quented this  road  at  prefent,  were  the  Brinjaries ; and  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  pafs  on  condition  of  paying  certain  duties;  but  even  this  the  Rajah 
would  not  have  allowed,  but  from  an  apprehenfion  that  the  Mahratiai  might 
encourage  the  wild  Goands,  who  live  in  the  hills  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Godavery,  to  plunder  his  country;  as  indeed  they  had  formerly  done;  when 
the  rapine  and  murder  committed  by  them,  had  fo  much  diftrelfed  the  Til- 
linghy  inhabitants,  that  they  Hood  in  the  greatefl;  dread  of  thofe  favages  ever 
fince. 

From  thefe  unfavorable  accounts  of  the  Paloonjiah  Rajah,  I had  little 
reafon  to  cxpefl  that  I fhould  get  through  his  country  without  trouble;  which 
induced  me  to  dirc6t  my  attention  ferioufly  to  the  Goand  hills  and  jllngle^, 
with  a view  to  difeover,  if  polfible,  fome  track  through  them  into  the  Com- 
pany's territory  near  the  fea  coall. 

April  26th.  After  fltirting  along  the  eafl  fide  of  the  Seer- 

pour  Purgunnah,  I arrived  near  the  town  of  Beejoor,  within  four 
cofs  of  the  hills  and  jungles  that  are  inhabited  only  by  the  Goands. 
My  information  concerning  the  Nizam's  country  being  at  this  place 
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fully  confirmed,  I refolved  to  avoid  it  if  polTiblc.  I undcrflood  that  there 
was  no  regular  road  through  the  hilly  country  to  the  fea  coafl,  but  that  the 
Brinjaries  fometimes  penetrate  through  it,  and  that  they  frequently  go  into  the 
hills,  with  fugar  and  fait,  to  barter  with  the  Goands  for  the  produce  of  their 
jungles.  The  difference  of  latitude  beetween  Ellore  and  this  place,  being  little 
more  than  two  degrees,  convinced  me  that  the  diftance  in  a direft  line  could 
not  be  great.  The  route  through  Chinnoor,  and  Paloonjhah,  I knew  to  be 
very  circuitous,  which  was  another  reafon  for  my  wifliing  to  avoid  it : I 
therefore  purfued  every  inquiry  as  to  the  difpofition  of  the  Goand  chiefs  w'ho 
poflefs  thofe  immenfe  ranges  of  mountains,  with  a view  to  attempt  a paffage 
through  them. 

The  diftrids  adjoining  to  the  eaftcrn  parts  of  the  Mahratta  territory,  were 
at  this  time  under  Inkut  Row,  a Goand  chief,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
principal  Rajah  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Goandwannah  ; and  who  held  them  as 
a Jagheer  from  the  Berar  government.  I was  told,  that  fome  attention 
would  be  paid  to  my  pafs  throughout  his  territory,  which  extended  a con- 
fiderable  way  into  the  hills  : That,  upon  leaving  his  frontier,  I fhould  enter 

the  country  of  the  Bujlar  Rajah.  And,  having  a recommendatory  letter 
to  that  chief,  I concluded  that  his  fubjeds  would  not  materially  impede  my 
journey.  As  the_ diftance  in  a dired  line,  from  Beejoor  to  the  fea  coaft, 
could  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  I had  every  reafon  to  exped, 
that,  on  leaving  Inkut  Row’s  frontier,  I fliould  be  enabled  to  reach  the 
Company’s  territory  in  five  or  fix  long  marches.  I had  refolved,  moreover, 
to  keep  in  referve  provifions  for  twelve  days  confumption,  that,  in  the 
event  of  accidents  or  delays,  in  a wild  country,  and  difficult  road,  we  might 
not  be  diftreffed  on\his  head;  and  fhould  require  nothing  from  the  Goands, 
but  to  dired  us  in  the  track  we  were  to  follow.  I entertained  but  little  doubt 
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of  meeting  Brinjaries,  who,  for  a handfome  gratuity,  might  be  induced  to 
aflTift  us,  and  poflibly  to  condufl  me  through  the  Bujlar  territory ; in  which 
cafe  I fhould  be  totally  independant  of  the  Goands ; not  conceiving  that  they 
would  ever  oppofe  me  in  open  force. 

April  27th.  With  this  plan  in  view,  I entered  upon  Inkut  Row’s  ter- 
ritory, and,  after  croffing  the  Baungunga  river,  encamped  near  the  village  of 
Dewilmurry,  which  is  fituated  on  its  eaftern  bank.  This  was  the  moft  con- 
fiderable  Goand  hamlet  I had  feen,  and  might  confift  of  about  fifty  huts.  An 
extenfive  fpot  of  ground  was  cleared  and  cultivated  around  it ; and  beyond  the 
village  fome  lofty  ranges  of  hills  appeared  to  rife.  The  river  is  here  a con- 
fiderable  ftream,  being  augmented  by  the  junftion  of  the  Wu?'da  and  TVainy 
Gunga,  about  three  co/s  to  the  north-weftward  of  this  place. 

The  ufual  refidence  of  Inkut  Row  is  at  Arpilly^  about  ten  diftant 
from  Dewilmurry,  in  a N.  E.  direftion  among  the  hills.  He  is  a Jurdar  of 
five  hundred  horfe  in  the  Mahratta  fervice,  and  was  at  this  time  abfent,  in 
command  of  an  expedition  againfl;  the  diftrifits  of  Edilabad  and  Neermul,  be- 
longing to  the  Nizam  : Thefe  are  feparated  from  Chanda  only  by  a range  of 
hills;  the  palfes  through  which  had  been  already  fecured,  to  prevent  fupplies 
of  grain  being  carried  into  the  enemy’s  country. 

The  Goands  had  been  fo  much  alarmed  on  our  approach,  that  they  all  fled 
out  of  the  village  ; excepting  two  or  three  men  who  had  been  converted  to 
the  Mahommedan  faith;  and  who  no  fooner  perceived  that  we  were  travellers, 
than  their  fears  fubfided,  and,  after  fainting  us  with  the  Jalam  aleicum,  they 
returned  to  take  peaceable  poflelfion  of  their  dwellings. 
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We  procured  here  as  much  rice  as  we  required ; and  the  Goands  having 
given  us  forage  for  our  cattle  gratis,  and  readily  provided  us  with  guides  for 
the  enfuing  day,  I looked  upon  this  as  an  aufpicious  omen  to  my  pafTing 
through  their  hills  and  wilds  without  moleftation.  I made  fome  inquiry  into 
the  nature  of  the  track  before  us;  but,  not  being  able  to  underftand  their 
jargon,  the  refult  was  little  fatisfaftory.  Their  hofpitable  behaviour,  how- 
ever, encouraged  me  to  proceed. 

April  28th.  We  marched  about  fourteen  miles,  the  road  leading  through 
a thick  foreft,  in  a narrow  valley,  to  the  village  of  Rajaram,  where,  foon 
after  our  arrival,  feveral  Goands  who  were  intoxicated  came  out  of  their  huts, 
making  a great  uproar.  We  encamped  at  a fmall  tank,  about  half  a mile 
from  the  village,  leaving  the  favages  to  enjoy  their  inebriation.  The  guides, 
who  had  condufted  us  from  Dewihnurry,  went  into  the  village,  and  brought 
us  two  men,  one  of  whom  fpoke  Ttllinghy.  The  other,  I was  told,  was  a 
relation  of  Inkut  Row’s,  and  a man  of  fome  confequence;  which  indeed, 
from  his  appearance,  I fhould  not  have  difeovered;  for,  excepting  a fmall 
cloth  round  his  waift,  he  was  perfeftly  naked.  A little  courtefy  foon  induced 
him  to  fupply  us  with  fome  dry  grain,  fuch  as  Raggy,  and  Indian  corn;  and 
as  far  as  I could  underftand,  he  feigned  to  regret  that  his  country  afforded 
nothing  more  acceptable  to  us.  I made  the  Goand  chief  a trifling  prefent, 
with  which  he  appeared  to  be  well  pleafed,  and  fliewed  an  inclination  to  be 
much  more  communicative.  This  led  me  to  queflion  him  concerning  the 
Bujlar  Goands ; when  he  informed  me,  that  at  a very  fhort  diflance  I fhould 
find  them  quite  wild;  and  that  even  his  appearance  among  them,  with  a white 
cloth  on,  was  fufficient  to  alarm  them ; for  they  were  all  naked,  both  men 
and  women.  He  faid,  that  in  the  direftion  I was  going,  I fhould  on  the 
enfuing  day  enter  the  territory  of  another  Goand  chief,  who  was  nephew  to 
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Inkut  Row,  and  who,  in  confequence  of  my  Mahratta  pafs,  would  treat  me 
with  attention.  Beyond  this,  I fliould  fall  in  with  a confiderable  river,  called 
the  Inderowty^  and,  after  croffing  it,  fliould  enter  upon  the  Bujlar  Rajah's 
territory  of  Bhopaulputtun,  where  the  people  are  very  wild.  This  intelligence 
was  very  pleafing  to  me;  for,  not  having  met  with  any  rice  this  day,  I began 
to  apprehend  that  I had  been  negleftful  in  not  taking  a larger  fupply  from 
Dewilmurry^  and  now  determined  to  avail  myfelf  of  the  firft  opportunity 
that  might  occur,  to  lay  in  as  much  as  we  could  carry. 

As  I expe£led  to  meet  with  Brinjaries  on  my  way  to  the  Inderowfy  river, 

I had  determined  to  wait  there  until  I fhould  have  laid  in  more  grain,  and 
procured  guides  who  might  be  depended  upon,  for  conducing  us  through  the 
mountainous  wildernefs  between  it  and  the  Company’s  territory.  The  Goand 
chief  readily  furnifhed  guides  from  this  place;  but  requefted  that  I would 
releafe  them,  on  their  being  relieved  by  other  guides,  at  the  village  of  Cow- 
lapour,  which  I fliould  meet  with  about  two  cofs  from  Rajaram.  This 
I faithfully  promifed  to  comply  with. 

April  29th.  W e proceeded  towards  the  Inderowty,  and  found  fome  Goands 
ready  ftationed  at  Cowlapour  to  relieve  our  guides.  Perceiving  likewife  fome 
Brinjaries  in  the  village,  I flopped  to  inquire  of  them  how  far  diflant  the 
Inderowiy  river  was;  and  if  they  thought  I could  reach  it  that  day.  They 
replied  in  the  negative,  and  advifed  me  to  halt  at  the  village  of  Charrah,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  river  on  the  enfuing  day,  where  I fliould  find  fome  of  their 
tribe  encamped. 

W iTK  this  fcheme  in  view  I went  on,  and,  the  guides  having  been  relieved, 
w'e  moved  on  brifkly.  The  path  now  became  fo  flight,  as  to  be  barely  per- 
3 ceptible, 
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ceptible,  and  the  jungle  almoft  impenetrable.  The  hills  clofed  on  both  Tides 
of  us,  and  1 had  nothing  but  a profpeft  of  the  moll  impenetrable  and  moun- 
tainous wilds  before  me.  Our  guides  frequently  gave  us  the  flip,  and  we  im- 
mediately loft  them  in  the  woods;  fo  that  it  was  with  difficulty  we  reached 
the  village  of  Charrah.  It  was  evident  that  the  inhabitants  we  now  met  with, 
were  more  uncivilized  than  thofe  we  had  feen  on  our  firft  entering  the  Goand 
territory.  The  only  two  guides  who  had  remained  with  us,  delivered  over 
their  charge  to  the  people  of  Charrah  ; who,  however,  refufed  to  receive  it ; 
and  ffiortly  after,  men,  women,  and  children,  in  a body,  deferred  the  village, 
and  fled  into  the  hills,  and  adjacent  wilds.  I was  at  a lofs  to  account  for 
their  hidden  departure ; for,  although  fome  fymptoms  of  diffatisfaftion,  or 
fear,  had  appeared  in  their  countenances,  on  our  firft  arrival,  they  could  have 
no  caufe  for  fuch  an  abrupt  proceeding.  Our  wants  at  this  time  were  but 
few,  and,  in  reality,  confifted  only  in  the  neceffity  we  were  under  of  having 
guides  to  condufl  us  through  this  labyrinth  of  wildernefs;  but  how  to  pro- 
cure one  appeared  an  infurmountable  difficulty,  until  chance  threw  two  Brin- 
jaries  in  our  way,  whom  I prevailed  on  to  remain  with  us,  and  accompany  us 
to  the  next  village  on  the  enfuing  day. 

April  30th.  Having  refolved  this  day  to  crofs  the  Jiiderowty,  and,  if 
poffible,  to  reach  Bhopaulputtun,  we  commenced  our  march  early.  The 
Brinjaries,  who  had  not  been  detained  without  reluftance,  and  evident  marks 
of  fear,  now  fupplicated  earneftly  to  be  releafed.  I affured  them  that  I 
would  do  fo,  as  foon  as  a guide  could  be  procured  from  the  village  of  JaJdy\ 
which  was  faid  to  be  only  three  co/s  diftant,  upon  which  they  appeared  to  be 
fomewhat  pacified.  I travelled  on  as  ufual  a little  in  front;  but  we  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  one  of  the  Brinjaries  informed  us,  that  if  the  whole  party 
appeared  at  once,  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  would  be  alarmed,  and  would 
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certainly  defert  their  habitations;  by  which  our  hopes  of  getting  a guide  would 
be  fruftrated  : That,  to  prevent  this,  he  would  go  on  in  front,  with  only  one 
man,  meanly  clad,  while  the  rell:  of  the  party  fliould  remain  a little  behind. 
With  this  fcheme  in  view,  the  Brinjary  proceeded;  but  had  fcarcely  gone  a 
hundred  yards  from  a little  hill  clofe  on  our  left,  when  he  perceived  a con- 
fiderable  body  of  men  lying  in  a nulla,  which  run  clofe  under  the  end  of  the 
hill ; and,  upon  our  advancing,  a difcharge*of  about  thirty  or  forty  match- 
locks, and  many  arrows,  was  fired  upon  us.  This  made  us  halt;  and  having 
only  two  fepoys  with  me  at  the  time,  three  or  four  fervants,  and  the  lajcar 
with  my  perambulator,  I refolved  to  fall  back  to  my  party.  Upon  our  re- 
tiring, the  Goands  advanced  rapidly  from  the  nulla  and  jungle  ; and  a party 
of  them  made  their  appearance  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  At  this  inftant,  for- 
tunately, I was  joined  by  a naick  and  four  fepoys  of  my  advance,  and  imme- 
diately formed  them,  priming  and  loading  in  a little  fpace  of  open  ground 
on  our  right.  As  foon  as  the  fepoys  had  loaded,  I would  fain  have  parleyed 
with  the  favages  before  firing;  but  all  my  endeavours  towards  it  were  in- 
eflre6tual ; and  as  they  continued  to  rufh  with  impetuofity  towards  us,  with 
their  matches  lighted,  and  arrows  fixed  in  their  bows,  they  received  the  fire 
of  my  party  at  the  diftance  of  about  twenty  yards;  when  four  or  five  of 
them  inftantly  dropped.  This  gave  them  an  immediate  check,  and  they  ran 
off,  hallooing  and  fliouting,  into  the  woods;  carrying  off  their  killed  and 
wounded,  all  but  one  body;  and  leaving  fome  of  their  arms,  which  fell  into 
our  pofTeffion.  The  reft  of  my  people  having  by  this  time  joined  me,  I di- 
refted  a party  of  a naick  and  four  fepoys  to  drive  them  from  the  hill  : this 
they  foon  effeffed ; after  which,  difpofing  of  the  fmall  force  I had  with  me, 
in  fuch  a manner  as  it  might  a6t  to  moft  advantage  if  again  attacked,  we 
moved  forward,  with  the  hope  of  reaching  Bhopaulputiun  that  night. 
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Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  until  we  came  to  the  Inderowty  river; 
where,  not  being  able  to  find  a ford,  we  were  neceffitated  to  encamp  on  its 
bank.  I was  the  more  vexed  at  this  difappointment,  as  it  prevented  our  leav- 
ing the  territory  of  the  Goand  chief  wbofe  fubjeffs  had  treated  us  with  fuch 
inhofpitality.  The  village  of  Jafely^  which  we  had  paffed,  appeared  to  be 
deferted ; and  upon  looking  into  the  country  around  me,  I could  only  per- 
ceive about  ten  huts,  which  were  likewifc  defolate.  As  the  day  clofed,  I 
difcovered,  with  my  telefcope,  three  or  four  men  with  matchlocks,  who  feemed 
to  be  obferving  us  from  behind  a rock  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river. 
They  hallooed  to  us  in  a language  which  we  could  not  underhand;  but  the 
Brinjaries  informed  us,  that  they  faid  we  fhould  not  be  allowed  to  pafs  the 
river,  until  they  had  received  orders  to  that  effefl  from  Bhopaulputtun.  To 
this  I replied,  that  we  had  a pafs  from  the  Mahratta  government,  which  I 
would  fend  for  the  infpefiUon  of  their  chief  next  morning.  In  about  an  hour 
after,  they  hallooed  again,  inquiring  whether  we  came  as  friends  or  enemies: 
I defired  the  Brinjaries  to  reply,  that  we  were  travellers  who  paid  for  what  we 
wanted,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  thing  but  our  road.  The  found  of  tom- 
toms foon  after  apprized  us,  that  the  Goands  were  collecting,  which  induced 
me  to  difpofe  of  the  cattle,  and  their  loads,  in  fuch  a manner  as  we  could 
bell  defend  them  if  attacked : But  the  found  ceafing,  and  perceiving  no 
approach  of  the  enemy,  we  laid  down  to  reft  under  arms.  About  midnight, 
the  noife  of  people  paddling  through  the  water,  informed  us  of  their  ap- 
proach. They  appeared  to  be  crofting  the  river  about  half  a mile  above  us, 
and  from  the  found,  I judged  them  to  be  in  confiderable  numbers.  I imme- 
diately direfted  all  the'  lights  to  be  put  out,  and  enjoined  a perfefl  filence. 
The  night  was  exceedingly  dark,  which  rendered  it  impoftible  for  the  Goands 
to  fee  us,  or  we  them,  at  a greater  diftance  than  twenty  yards.  I fent  fcouts 
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to  obferve  their  motions,  with  dire6lions  to  retire  before  them,  fliould  they 
advance;  which  they  did  not  however  attempt;  and,  after  deliberating  about 
half  an  hour,  they  went  back. 

Finding  the  people  of  the  country  thus  inhofpitably  inclined  towards  us, 
I conceived  it  would  be  hazardous  to  fend  a meflenger  to  Bhopaulputtun  ; for, 
fliould  he  be  detained,  or  put  to  death,  we  might  wait  in  vain  for  an  anfwer, 
until  the  numbers  by  which  we  fliould  be  furrounded  would  efFeftually  cut  off 
our  retreat.  The  Goands  appeared  to  be  in  full  expe6lation  of  our  attempting 
to  pafs  the  river,  which  they  would  no  doubt  have  refilled;  fo  that  the  only 
way  to  extricate  ourfelves  from  the  prefent  embarralfing  fituation,  was  to 
retreat  as  fall  as  poffible  by  the  road  we  had  come.  At  midnight  rain  came 
on,  which  rendered  the  road  very  flippery  for  our  cattle  ; but  the  weather 
clearing  up  at  day  break,  we  moved  off  in  perfefil  filence. 

May  ift.  We  had  proceeded  about  eleven  miles,  without  being  obferved, 
when  the  difcharge  of  fome  matchlocks  apprized  us,  that  the  Goands  w^ere 
at  no  great  diflance;  and  on  coming  to  the  village  of  Cowlapour,  through 
which  our  road  led,  we  found  about  300  of  them  polled  in  it,  feemingly  with 
a determination  to  difpute  the  paffage.  It  was  now  about  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  the  fun  bright,  and,  as  ufual  at  this  feafon  of  the  year,  exceffively 
hot.  We  had  got  back  eighteen  miles  of  our  diflance,  and  had  'yet  eight 
more  to  go  before  we  could  reach  Rajaram ; at  which  place  I was  re* 
folved  to  take  poll  for  that  night.  The  rain  had  retarded  the  progrefs  of 
my  camels,  but  had  proved  beneficial  in  other  refpefls ; for  the  w’ater  hav- 
ing collefiled  in  the  hollows  of  the  country,  enabled  my  people  to  flake 
their  thirfl,  which  the  heat,  and  length  of  the  march,  would 
otherwife  have  rendered  infupportable.  Upon  our  arrival  within 
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niufket  fliot  of  Cowlapour^  I halted  my  party  at  a well,  the  only  fiipply 
of  water  to  the  village;  and  defired  my  people  to  lofe  no  time  in  refrefliing 
themfelves  with  a drink,  and  likewife  to  refrefh  the  cattle.  The  Goands  fent 
me  repeated  threats  of  the  annihilation  of  my  party,  unlefs  we  could  pay 
them  a large  fum  of  money;  to  which  I replied,  that  I would  pay  nothing; 
they  having  no  right  to  demand  it : and  I cautioned  them  againft  acting  in 
defiance  to  the  pafs  which  I had  in  my  poffeflion  from  the  Rajah  of 
Nagpour ; whofe  country  I was  in,  and  whofe  fubje6ls  they  were.  Upon 
this  they  demanded  to  fee  it,  which  I readily  complied  with ; but  none  of 
them  being  able  to  read,  they  appeared  doubtful  of  its  authenticity.  This 
parley  engaged  us  for  about  an  hour;  when  the  people  of  the  village  growing 
thirfty,  were  neceffitated  to  beg  us  to  let  them  have  accefs  to  the  well;  which, 
in  hopes  of  pacifying  them,  we  readily  confented  to;  but  they  found  the 
water  had  been  drained  by  my  people;  who  being  now  refreflied,  I informed 
the  Goands,  that  it  was  my  determination  to  proceed  immediately.  To  this 
they  replied,  that  the  fon  of  their  chief  was  arrived,  who  alfured  us,  that  if 
our  pafs  was  authentic,  we  might  proceed  unmoleficd  to  Raj  arum  ; where  it 
would  be  further  inveftigated.  This  being  all  we  required,  we  purfued  our 
route,  and  encamped  that  evening,  about  five  o’clock,  at  Rojarum ; taking  up 
our  poll  at  a tank.  Here  we  found  the  Goands,  who  had  been  very  friendly 
before,  ail  armed,  and  huddled  together  in  a few  detached  huts;  but  nothing, 
however,  occurred  to  interrupt  our  repofe  during  the  night. 

May  2d.  With  the  commencement  of  the  day  w'C  re  fumed  our  march; 
but  had  fcarcely  loaded  the  cattle,  and  moved  off  the  ground,  when  a meficn- 
ger  arrived,  defiling  us  to  halt  until  the  Goand  chief  of  that  part  of  the 
country  fliould  arrive;  which  he  faid  w'ould  be  in  tw'o  or  three  hours.  I re- 
plied, that  what  the  chief  might  have  to  fay  to  me,  he  could  as  well  com- 
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municate  at  Dewilmurry  as  at  Raj  arum ; and  fo  proceeded  on;  when  the 
melTenger,  who  appeared  to  be  much  Turprized  at  our  not  paying  obedience 
to  the  meffagc,  went  off.  About  eleven  o’clock  we  arrived  at  Deu/ilmurry ; 
and,  after  croffing  the  river,  encamped  on  the  oppofite  fliore,  within  the 
Mahratta  territory.  Our  wants  in  grain  having  become  very  preffing,  the 
people  of  the  village  cheerfully  opened  their  fliops,  and  fupplied  us  abun- 
dantly with  every  thing  we  flood  in  need  of. 

W E had  obfervcd  two  or  three  men  following  our  rear,  all  the  way  from 
Rajarimi ; but  little  fufpefted  that  it  was  the  advance  of  the  Goand  chief’s 
party,  who  had  fent  a meffenger  to  us  in  the  morning.  He  arrived  about  an 
hour  after  us  at  Dewilmurry,  and  immediately  fent  a meffage,  requiring  to 
fee  my  pafs.  It  was  accordingly  fent  him;  when  he  fliewed  every  refpeH 
to  it,  and  requefted  an  interview  with  me,  which  was  likewife  agreed  upon. 
He  came  about  noon,  efcorted  by  his  attendants,  and,  after  mutual  faluta- 
tions,  a converfation,  through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter,  took  place. 
He  apologized  much  for  the  ill  treatment  I had  received  in  his  country ; and 
exprelfed  fome  fatisfaftion,  that  the  people  who  had  attacked  me  had  met 
with  their  defects.  He  affured  me  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  my  intention 
of  going  through  his  country,  or  he  would  have  provided  againft  any  acci- 
dents of  that  kind;  and  was  grieved  for  what  we  mud  have  fuffered  in  our 
retreat  during  fuch  exceffive  hot  weather.  He  concluded  by  exprefling  a 
hope  that  I would  look  over  it,  and  not  make  any  complaint  againft  him 
to  the  government  at  Nagpour.  I replied,  that,  not  having  fuftained  any 
material  injury,  and,  as  he  expreffed  a great  deal  of  contrition  at  what  had 
happened,  I fliould  not  prefer  any  complaint  againft  him. 

Upon  inquiring  his  name,  he  told  me  it  was  Loll  Shaw;  that  he  had  lately^ 
come  from  Nagpour,  to  take  charge  of  his  brother  Inkut  Row’s  Jagheer, 
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during  his  abfencc  with  the  Berar  Rajah's  forces  on  the  Nizam's  frontier. 
He  then  departed,  requefting  permiffion  to  vifit  me  on  the  cnfuing  day. 

The  Mahratta  Aumil  in  Dewilmurry  informed  u's,  that  it  was  very  fortu- 
nate we  had  loft  no  time  in  our  retreat;  for,  notwithftanding  the  friendly 
affuranccs  of  the  Goand  chief,  all  his  valfals,  and  every  neighbouring  Goand 
Rajah,  had  been  fummoned  to  co-operate  with  him,  for  the  purpofe  of  plun- 
dering and  cutting  us  off ; and  that  if  we  had  delayed  but  a few  hours  more, 
our  retreat  would  have  been  almoft  impoflible. 

4 

Rajah  Loll  Shaw  came  again  this  evening,  according  to  appointment^ 
and  was  efcorted  by  a numerous  retinue,  with  their  pieces  loaded,  and 
matches  burning.  The  falutation  being  over,  I inquired  of  him  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  country  through  which  it  was  my  intention  to  have  proceeded, 
by  Bhopaulputtun,  to  the  Company’s  territory.  He  candidly  informed  me, 
that  I had  done  well  in  returning;  for  that  the  road,  to  my  party,  would 
have  been  almoft  imprafticable.  He  deferibed  the  country  as  being  very 
mountainous,  and  full  of  palfes  which  are  exceedingly  fteep  : that  the  only 
travellers  who  ever  venture  through  it,  are  a few  Brinjaries^  who  experience 
the  greateft  difficulties  in  their  progrefs  through  thefe  wild  regions:  that  the 
inhabitants  are  of  a more  favage  nature  than  any  others  of  the  Goand  tribes; 
both  fexes  going  naked,  and  living  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  their  woods : 
that  even  the  people  in  his  country,  who,  by  communication  with  the  Mah- 
rattas,  had  become  in  fome  degree  civilized,  eat  grain  only  during  three 
months  of  the  year,  and  fubfift  on  roots,  and  fruits,  during  the  remaining 
nine  months.  That  after  paffing  Bhopaulputtun,  we  ffiould  not  have  been 
able  to  procure  grain  for  our  fubfiftence,  and  fliould  have  found  no  other 
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road  than  a (lender  foot  path,  in  many  places  almoll  impervious : that  the 
■wild  Goands  moreover  would  have  continually  harafled  us,  and  we  mull  have 
been  frequently  bewildered  for  want  of  a guide. 

From  what  information  I could  colIe6l,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  want  of 
grain  in  the  hills,  and  forells,  between  us  and  the  Circars,  proceeded  from  any 
deficiency  in  the  foil,  for  the  trees  which  grow  in  it  are  large  and  flourifliing; 
but,  from  the  unfettled  nature  of  the  wild  inhabitants,  to  whofe  minds  a 
predatory  life  is  moll  agreeable ; and  while  they  find  fullenance  to  their  fa- 
tisfafilion,  produced  fpontaneoufly  by  nature,  they  do  not  feel  the  necelfity 
of  toiling  for  greater  luxuries.  Being  unacquainted  with  any  greater  enjoy- 
ment than  that  of  roving  in  their  wilds,  as  their  fancy  direfts,  they  confider 
the  occupations  of  hufbandry  and  agriculture  as  fuperfluous,  and  not  necef- 
fary  for  their  welfare*. 

Loll  Shaw  likewife  informed  me,  that  the  Goands  beyond  his  country  had 
no  matchlocks,  which  his  people  had  been  taught  the  ufe  of  by  the  Mahrattas ; 
but  they  were  all  provided  with  bows  and  arrows;  that  they  ufually  fix  the 
bow  with  their  feet,  direfting  the  arrow  and  drawing  the  cord  with  their 
hand,  and  throw  the  arrow  with  precifioii  to  a confiderable  dillance. 

I computed  that  Loll  Shaw’s  party  might  amount  to  500  Goands^  moll  of 
them  large  and  well  made  men.  Upon  comparing  them  with  the  fepoys, 
they  appeared  in  no  wife  inferior  to  them  in  llature,  but  very  black;  and  I 
was  informed  that  the  Mahrattas  confidered  them  as  better  foldiers  than  even 
ihe  Rajepoots.  In  the  little  fkirmifh  I had  with  them,  1 faw  no  reafon  to 
think  fo;  but  if  I had  had  to  contend  with  Loll  Shaw’s  men,  who  were 
certainly  better  armed  than  thofe  who  had  attacked  us,  I might  perhaps 
have  found  them  a more  formidable  enemy. 
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I HAD  now  no  alternative  in  proceeding  to  the  Company’s  territory,  but  to 
go  more  to  the  fouthward,  by  the  road  1 have  mentioned  before,  as  leading, 
through  the  Paloonjhah  Rajah's  country,  into  the  Ellore  Circar.  Upon  in- 
quiring of  Loll  Shaw  if  he  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  the  htua- 
tion  and  views  of  that  chief,  he  replied,  that  he  was  then  at  variance  with  the 
Nizavi ; but  having  once  fecn  his  Dewan,  and  being  on  terms  of  fiienddtip 
with  him,  he  offered  to  give  me  a letter  recommending  me  to  his  care  atid 
attention.  A more  agreeable  propol'al  he  could  not  have  made,  and  I 
thankfully  accepted  his  offer;  but  the  Goand  chief  being  unable  to  write, 
fome  delay  occurred  before  a man  was  found  who  could  write  in  the 
Tellinghy  charafler:  he  then  diftated  the  letter,  and  having  affixed  his  feal  to 
it,  delivered  it  to  me. 

Loll  Shaw  having  voluntarily  done  me  a kindnefs,  I thought  fome 
acknowledgment  would  be  proper  on  my  part.  He  had  been  very  curious  in 
examining  the  arms  of  the  fepoys  who  were  {landing  around  me,  and  ex- 
preffed  much  furprife  at  the  inflantaneous  manner  in  which  he  had  feen 
them  difeharged.  I took  this  opportunity  of  prefenting  the  chief  with  my 
fowling-piece,  which  being  fired  before  him,  he  received  it  with  every  mark 
of  gratitude  and  fatisfaftion,  and  faid,  that  it  ffiould  be  kept  in  his  family,  as 
a friendly  memorial  of  the  Fringhys ; (Europeans;)  and  added,  that  I might 
reft  affured  his  Goands  would  never  more  offer  me  any  molcftation.  The 
- interview  had  now  lafted  five  hours  until  ten  at  night,  when  he  rofe  up  to 
take  leave,  and  alfuring  me  of  eternal  friendfhip,  departed. 


M.ay  3d.  We  returned  to  Beejoor,  where  we  fell  in  again  wdth  the  high 
road,  and  proceeded  the  fame  day  to  Nuggong.  The  Mahraita  Aumil  at 
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Beejoor  readily  relieved  our  guides,  and  congratulated  me  on  my  efcape  from 
the  mountains  and  ptngles  in  which,  he  faid,  fo  many  of  his  people  had  been 
loft,  and  never  more  heard  of.  He  informed  me,  that  even  the  BrinjarieSi 
who  never  ventured  among  thefe  Goands^  until  the  moft  folemn  proteftations 
of  fecurity  were  given,  had  in  many  inftances  been  plundered.  The  Berar 
Rajah,  however,  was  much  indebted  to  thefe  travelling  merchants  for  hav- 
ing conciliated,  and,  in  fome  degree,  civilized  a number  of  thofe  wild  people: 
for  the  traffic  which  they  carry  on  among  them,  particularly  in  fait  and  fugar, 
had  introduced  a tafte  for  luxuries,  which  many  of  them  now  could  not 
eafily  difpenfe  wdth.  This  had  alfo  induced  them  to  be  more  induftrious 
in  colleHing  the  produce  of  their  jungles ; fuch  as  lac,  iron  ore,  and  other 
articles  for  barter;  and  had  neceffitated  their  affording  proteHion  to  the  Brin- 
jaries.  In  the  courfe  of  this  traffic,  which  had  now  lafted  about  twenty-five 
years,  the  defire  of  the  Goands  for  fait  and  fugar  had  confiderably  in- 
creafed;  and  tended  more  to  their  civilization  than  any  other  means:  for 
before  they  had  tafted  or  acquired  a relifli  for  thofe  articles,  no  man  could 
venture  among  them ; and  he  affured  me,  that  it  had  a more  pow'erful  effeft 
than  the  whole  force  of  the  Mahratta  arms,  in  rendering  them  obedient  to 
their  government. 

Soon  after  leaving  Beejoor,  we  began  gradually  to  defeend,  and  on  our 
arrival  at  Nuggong,  we  found  the  country  fo  parched,  that  forage  could  not 
be  procured;  which  compelled  me  to  feed  my  cattle  on  the  leaves  of  the 
Banyan  tree,*  and  to  increafe  their  allowance  of  dry  grain.  The  price  of 
grain  had  very  much  increafed  fince  we  had  left  Byragur ; but  was  not  now 
to  be  bought  at  more  than  eight  feers  for  a rupee.  A report  having  reached 
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this  place,  that,  in  the  {kirmifli  between  the  Goands  and  ray  party,  forae 
hundreds  had  fallen  on  both  fides,  the  inhabitants  had,  in  confequence,  taken 
the  alarra ; and  it  was  not  until  I had  produced  ray  pafs,  that  any  of  them 
would  come  near  us. 

May  4th.  We  proceeded  to  Ewunpilly,  a Mahratta  poit,  on  the  fouth- 
eaft  frontier  of  the  Bcrar  Rajah's  country,  at  which  place,  in  a fmall  inud 
fort,  were  Rationed  about  200  horfe,  and  forae  men  with  matchlocks.  The 
alarm,  which,  on  our  approach,  appeared  to  pervade  them,  was  fuch,  that 
they  immediately  retired  into  the  fort;  where  they  fecured  themfelves.  I 
allowed  my  camp  to  be  pitched,  and  waited  till  we  had  all  taken  fomc  refrefli- 
ment,  before  I fent  my  pafs  for  the  infpe8;ion  of  the  commanding  officer. 
My  Moon/liee  being  then  deputed  with  it,  was  refufed  admittance  into  the  fort; 
and  the  Mahrattas  threatened  to  fire  upon  him  if  he  did  not  immediately 
retire.  He  told  them,  that  he  had  come  without  arms,  and  vvdth  only  a paper  to 
ffiew  to  any  of  their  party  who  could  read;  upon  which,  after  fome  little 
hefitation,  they  allowed  him  to  come  to  the  gate.  When  they  had  infpefled 
the  pafs,  they  faid  it  w'as  a very  old  one,  and  declared  that  it  muft  be  a coun- 
terfeit; for,  from  what  part  of  the  Englifi  territory  could  I have  come  ? They 
then  very  angrily  told  the  man  to  go  away,  and  to  give  them  no  further 
trouble.  I was  much  vexed  at  their  inhofpitable  condufl,  and  fent  him  once 
more  to  reafon  with  them  upon  the  confequences  of  afling  in  defiance  to  the 
order  and  feal  of  the  Berar  Rajah ; and  to  tell  them,  that  if  they  would  not 
comply  with  the  terms  preferibed  in  it,  I fliould  wait  at  Ewunpilly^  and  dif- 
patch  an  account  of  their  condu£l  to  the  Subahdar  of  Seepour^  who  refided 
only  at  the  diftance  of  ten  cofs  weftward.  It  was  not,  however,  until  fc- 
veral  hours  had  elapfed,  that  they  could  be  perfuaded  we  were  not  an 
enemy  : but  towards  noon,  they  came  out  of  the  fort,  and  by  the  evening 
were  quite  pacified.  At  this  time  the  Mahratta  officer  on  command  came 
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to  pay  me  a vifit.  I chided  him  for  his  alarm ; to  which  he  very  reafonably 
replied,  that  circumfpeftion  in  his  fituation  was  but  proper;  for,  as  the 
Nizam  had. many  Fringhys  in  his  fervice,  how  was  he  to  know  that  I was  not 
one  of  them.  As  it  was  not  my  intereft  to  enter  into  further  altercation  with 
him  on  the  fubjeft,  and  his  fears  feemedto  have  lubfided,  I began  to  interro- 
gate him  concerning  the  extent  of  the  territory  to  the  fouthward; 

and  alked  him  if  he  would  venture  to  recommend  me  to  the  care  and  attention 
of  the  Nizam's  officers  in  the  adjoining  diftrifl  of  Chinnoor.  He  replied, 
that  the  Mahratta  territory  extended  only  three  cofs  further;  and  that  his 
Rajah  being  then  at  war  with  the  Nizam^  he  could  not  venture  to  enter  into 
any  correfpondence  with  his  people.  He  then  confirmed  the  accounts  1 had 
before  received,  of  the  whole  diltricl  of  Chinnoor  being  defolate. 

Having  now  no  other  alternative,  but  to  proceed  by  that  route;  and  ' 
reflefting  on  the  frequent  infiances  in  which  I had  been  difireffed  for  want  of 
guides;  I inftruCled  fomc  of  my  people  to  endeavour  to  get  three  or  four  in- 
telligent men,  vho  ffiouid  engage  to  accompany  us  to  Ellore^  or  Rajamandry  ; 
and  to  promife,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  ffiouid  be  paid  very  largely  for  it. 

1 confidered  that  if  the  Pahonjhah  Rajah  ffiouid  prove  hoftile,  nothing  but  this 
would  enable  me  to  pufli  through  his  country  with  rapidity,  or  any  tolerable 
fuccefs.  The  difficulty  of  our  fituation  feemcd  indeed  to  be  impreffied  upon 
the  whole  party,  and  every  man  in  it  appeared  to  intereft  himfelf  in  our  mutual 
welfare.  They  cheerfuMy  fubmitted  to  fuch  hardffiips  as  the  neceffity  of  the 
cafe  required,  particularly  in  agreeing  to  carry  grain  through  the  wildernefs 
we  had  to  traverfe.  Three  Mahratta  Brinjaries  were  at  length  prevailed 
upon  to  condufcl  us  to  Rajamandry ; whofe  demands  for  compenfaiion  were 
enormous;  yet  I was  neceffitated  to  comply  with  them;  and  the  Mahratta 

officer 
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officer  in  command,  being  applied  to  for  the  refponfibility  of  their  conduft, 
faid  he  would  anfwer  for  their  fidelity. 

May  5th.  Having  now  fupplied  ourfelves  with  grain  for  feven  days,  wc 
refumed  our  journey.  The  road  led  along  the  weft  bank  of  the  Baun  Gunga 
river,  through  a very  wild  country;  and  wc  had  no  fooner  paftcd  the  Mali- 
ratta  boundary,  than  we  entered  a thick  foreft.  The  mountains  appeared  to 
come  clofe  down  to  the  eaft  bank  of  the  river,  and  every  profpeft  I had  of 
them  feemed  to  coincide  with  the  accounts  I had  received  of  the  wild  country 
in  that  quarter.  Soon  after  croffing  the  confines,  I heard  the  found  of  tom- 
toms for  a confiderable  diftance,  which  was  evidently  a fignal  of  alarm;  and 
as  we  proceeded,  the  ruins  of  feveral  villages  occurred.  About  eleven 
o’clock  the  fun  being  intenfely  hot,  and  there  being  no  water  near  the  road, 
I was  under  the  neceffity  of  halting,  until  my  people,  and  cattle,  could  be 
refreftied  with  water  from  the  Baun  Gunga.  That  river  was  in  general  from 
half  a mile  to  a mile  from  the  road,  but  being  feparated  from  us  by  a thick 
foreft,  it  was  with  difficulty  we  could  penetrate  to  it.  Having  proceeded 
about  feventeen  miles  to  the  ruins  of  the  little  village  of  Unnar^  I halted 
at  that  place  until  three  in  the  afternoon.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  day 
would  have  induced  me  to  halt  here  for  the  night ; but  it  was  neceflary  to 
proceed,  and  to  crofsthe  Godavery  before  dark,  in  order  that  the  Nizam's  peo- 
ple might  not  have  time  to  obftruflour  paffage.  The  road  continued  gradually 
defcending,  and  the  foil  was  now  wholly  rock  and  coarfe  fand.  Upon  our 
arrival  near  the  Godavery,  I difcovered  a large  fort  upon  an  eminence,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Baun  Gunga;  and  with  my  glafs  could  perceive  a white 
flag.  The  found  of  tom-toms  foon  after  apprized  us,  that  although  the 
villages  were  deferted,  the  woods  were  full  of  men;  and  that  the  peo- 
voL.  VII.  T pie 
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pie  at  their  alarm  polls  were  on  the  watch.  On  coming  to  the  river, 
we  difcovered  feveral  fmall  parties  of  raatchlockmen  fcattered  along  the 
fands  in  its  bed.  I halted  to  colleft  my  party,  and  finding  the  ftream  very 
fiiallow,  we  croffed  over  without  molellation,  and  encamped  in  a clear  fpot  of 
ground  on  the  fouthern  bank. 

I MIGHT  now  be  faid  to  have  entered  upon  that  part  of  India  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Tellingana,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  called 
Tellinghys,  and  fpeak  a language  peculiar  to  themfelves.  This  dialed  ap- 
pears to  bear  a ftrong  refemblance  to  what,  in  the  Circars,  is  called  Gentoos. 

After  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  length  of  the  march,  our  fituation  clofe  to 
the  river  had  a very  refrelhing  and  pleafing  effed.  I was  highly  delighted 
with  the  romantic  view  which  the  confluence  of  the  Godavery  and  Baun 
Gunga  rivers  now  prefented.  I could  fee  quite  up  to  the  fort  of  Suruncha  ; 
and  an  opening  beyond  it  likewife  Ihewed  the  jundion  of  the  Inderowty 
river  with  the  latter.  The  blue  mountains,  and  diftant  forells,  which  termi- 
nated  the  profped,  rendered  the  whole  a very  fublime  and  interefting  fcene. 

There  is  here  a fmall  Pagoda  facred  to  the  Hindoo  goddefs  Cali,  fituated 
on  the  north-eaft  bank  of  the  river,  at  the  confluence;  which  imparts  its 
name  to  this  paffage  over  the  Gunga  Godavery,  called  Cali  fair  ghaut;  and 
annually  draws  a great  concourfe  of  pilgrims,  who,  from  ideas  of  purifica- 
tion, come  to  w'afh  in  the  waters  of  the  confluent  flreams.* 

The  bed  of  the  Godavery  at  this  ghaut  is  about  a mile  in  breadth,  and 
confifled  at  this  feafon  of  a wide  expanfe  of  fand.  The  quantity  of  water, 

where 


The  confluences  of  all  the  principal  rivers  throughout  Hindoojlan,  as  well  as  their  fources,  are 
places  of  Hindoo  worfliip  and  fuperllition ; and  to  thefc  many  thoiifands  of  pilgrims  annually  refort. 
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where  we  croffed  it,  was  ineonfiderable ; being  divided  into  four  or  five  little 
dreams,  the  fum  of  whofe  widths  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  feet,  and  was 
no  where  more  than  fifteen  inches  deep. 

May  6th.  We  commenced  our  march  along  the  weflern  bank  of  the 
Godavery.  On  paffing  the  ruins  of  the  town  of  Calijair^  I could  perceive 
the  remains  of  an  old  fort,  a mofque,  and  a M.ujfulman's  tomb.  I was  in- 
formed that  this  place  had  been  the  refidence  of  the  Nizam's  officer  who  had 
formerly  been  intruded  with  the  charge  of  the  didrifl  of  Chinnoor ; and  who 
having  joined  the  Zemeendar  in  refiding  the  TVzzdiw’s  government,  had  after- 
wards fallen  a vi6Hm  to  his  treachery.  My  march  this  day  was  through  a 
thick  fored,  gradually  defeending  the  whole  way;  and  terminated  at  a fort, 
around  which  there  had  formerly  been  a confiderable  town,  called  Ma~ 
hadeopour ; but  which,  excepting  a fmall  number  of  armed  men,  and  a few 
miferable  Tellinghy  inhabitants,  appeared  now  to  be  defolate.  The  fort  had  a 
double  rampart  and  JoJfe^  and  had  evidently  been  a place  of  fome  drength. 
The  innumerable  marks  of  cannon  ffiots  on  the  walls,  indicated  that  it  had 
dood  a fiege,  and  had  alfo  made  a confiderable  refidance.  We  had  no  fooner 
encamped,  than  a man  came  out  to  inquire  for  news  of  the  Nizam's  and 
Mahratta  armies,  and  what  was  likely  to  be  the  iffue  of  the  war;  but  not 
finding  his  curiofity  gratified,  he  returned. 


May  7th.  After  leaving  this  place,  we  proceeded  twenty-three  miles,  and 
encamped  near  a well  on  a fmall  fpot  of  open  ground  in  the  jungle.  Many 
deferted  villages  occurred  on  the  march ; and  the  road  was  for  the  mod  part  . 
over  a heavy  fand,  without  a drop  of  water  near  it.  The  periodical 
rains  having  failed  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  feveral  years,  the  tanks, 
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wells,  and  refervoirs,  had  moftly  dried  up,  which  rendered  the  heat  and  length 
of  our  journey  this  day  the  more  diftrefling.  The  extreme  third  of  my  peo- 
ple and  cattle  foon  exhaufted  the  little  water  we  found  in  the  well,  and  the 
river  being  five  miles  diftant,  and  feparated  from  us  by  a ridge  of  hills,  was 
confequently  out  of  our  reach.  Luckily  the  guides  whom  we  had  brought 
from  Ewunpilly^  and  who  had  frequently  travelled  this  road,  informed  us, 
that  about  the  diftance  of  a mile,  there  were  a few  Goand  huts,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  fupplied  with  water  from  a fpring.  We  fet  out  imme- 
diately in  fearch  of  it,  and,  to  our  great  joy,  found  it  was  not  dried  up  ; and, 
on  digging  a little  in  the  fand,  abundance  of  water  flowed  out. 

Marching  at  this  feafon,  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  opprefled  us  exceed- 
ingly; but  the  unfettled  ftate  of  the  country,  and  the  probable  rilk  of  being 
attacked,  rendered  it  unavoidable.  Although  the  road  was  a beaten  one, 
and  tolerably  clear  of  brufli-wood,  yet  the  foreft  on  each  fide  being  exceflively 
thick,  might,  if  we  had  moved  in  the  dark,  have  enabled  an  enemy  to  come 
upon  us  unawares  : whereas,  by  travelling  in  the  day,  and  taking  our 
ground  in  a clear  fpot,  we  were  always  in  a fituation  to  defend  ourfelves 
with  advantage.  The  women  and  children  who  had  accompanied  the  fepoys, 
and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  our  journey,  had  been  accuftomed  to  ride, 
were  now,  from  the  reduced  ftate  of  the  cattle,  compelled  to  walk.  They 
appeared,  however,  to  be  fully  imprefled  with  the  neceflity  of  the  cafe;  and 
although  they  would  have  fuffered  lefs  by  travelling  in  the  cool  of  the 
night,  yet  they  muft  have  created  confiderable  confufion,  in  cafe  of  an'at- 
tack  at  that  time;  exclufive  of  which  confiderations,  the  day-light  was  eflen- 
tially  neceflary  to  my  geographical  purfuits. 


May 
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May  8th.  We  reached  the  Paloonjhah  Rajah's  frontier,  and  our  jour- 
ney terminated  at  the  village  of  Etoor,  where  we  fell  in  once  more  with  the 
Godavery, 

May  9th.  Proceeded  to  Naugwarrum.  When  we  came  within  two  miles 
of  this  place,  the  beating  of  tom-toms,  and  blowing  of  horns,  again  apprized 
us  of  an  armed  force  being  in  the  woods.  Our  guides  informed  us  that  it 
was  the  alarm  ports  of  Cummuny  Booey,  a Zemeendar  of  Naugwarrum, 
and  vartal  to  Ashruff  Row,  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah.  They  advifed  me  to 
proceed  with  caution ; and,  being  known  to  bis  people,  they  propofed  to  go 
on  firrt,  and  inform  them  who  we  were.  I halted  to  colleft  my  party; 
and  foon  after  one  of  the  guides,  who  had  gone  forward  to  the  village,  re- 
turned with  an  account  that  the  people  would  not  credit  a word  he  had  faid, 
but  had  abufed  him ; and  that  the  inhabitants  were  all  armed,  and  aflembled 
to  oppofe  us.  Having  no  alternative  but  to  proceed,  I advanced  with  my 
party,  and  took  a circuit  by  the  river  to  avoid  the  village.  The  rert  of  my 
people  followed  in  the  rear;  and  as  we  did  not  pafs  within  reach  of  their  fire 
arms,  they  continued  to  gaze  at  us  without  attempting  to  offer  any  hortility, 
or  to  quit  their  port.  We  then  took  up  our  ground  on  the  bank  of  the 
river;  and  as  foon  as  the  camp  was  pitched,  I advanced  with  two  of  our 
guides,  and  a few  of  the  fepoys,  towards  the  village.  We  beckoned  to  fome  of 
the  villagers  to  come  forward,  when  a few  of  them  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
finding  we  were  not  enemies,  their  alarm  immediately  fubfided.  They  in- 
formed us  that  the  reafon  of  their  keeping  up  thefe  ports  was  to  be  on  their 
guard  againrt  the  Goands,  who,  at  this  feafon,  while  the  river  is  low,  fome- 
times  take  the  opportunity  of  croffing,  and  furprizing  them  in  the  night. 
The  rapine  and  murder  which  they  had  fuffered  by  thefe  fudden  attacks,  kept 
the  Tellinghys  in  conrtant  alarm. 


This 
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This  afternoon,  perceiving  a little  eminence,  not  far  from  our  camp, 
which  feemed  to  prefent  a favorable  fituation  for  viewing  the  country,  I went 
to  it;  and  was  much  gratified  with  a profpe6l  of  about  fifteen  miles  of  the 
courfe  of  the  Godavery.  Immenfe  ranges  of  mountains,  and  forefts,  appeared 
to  extend,  from  Suruncha,  along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  river,  to  the  quarter  op- 
pofite  this  place  ; and  thence  to  the  fouth-eaftward  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach.  The  wild  fcenery  which  now  prefented  itfelf,  and  the  rugged  appear- 
ance of  the  mountains,  made  me  refleft  with  fatisfaftion  on  having  relin- 
quiflied  the  attempt  of  penetrating  through  a country,  where  every  ima- 
ginable difficulty  and  danger  muft  have  been  encountered;  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  our'whole  party  would  have  been  cut  off. 

Our  guides,  who,  in  confideration  of  the  very  large  recompence  I had 
offered  them,  had  undertaken  to  condufl  us  into  the  Ellore  Circar,  were 
now  exceedingly  cautious  of  fhewing  themfelVes  in  the  villages;  and  when- 
ever grain,  or  any  other  article,  was  to  be  purchafed,  it  was  with  the  utmoft 
reluctance  that  they  could  be  perfuaded  to  interpret  and  deal  for  us  with  the 
Tellinghys.  They  alledged,  that  fiiould  they  be  recognized,  they  would 
undoubtedly,  on  their  return,  be  feized  and  put  to  death. 

At  Etoor  we  met  iome  people,  condufting  about  forty  carts  loaded  with 
cotton,  who,  we  were  told,  had  come  from  Chanda;  and  were  proceeding  to 
the  manufactories  at  Maddapollom  in  the  Company’s  territory.  Their  cat- 
tle having  fuffered  much  from  the  heat,  and  want  of  water,  they  had  halted 
at  this  place  to  refreffi,  previous  to  the  continuance  of  their  journey.  It  was 
pleafing  to  meet  wdth  travellers  fubjeCt  to  our  own  government  in  this  in- 
hofpitable  country ; and  this  circumftance  evidently  ffiewed,  that  the  road  had 
long  been  frequented.  I w’as  informed,  that  in  feafons  when  water  and 
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grain  are  in  abundance,  the  Brinjaries  frequently  pafs  this  way  from  the  fea 
coafl:  to  Chanda, 

May  loth.  I proceeded  to  Mangapeit,  which  is  the  head  of  a fmall 
Purgunnah  bearing  the  fame  name,  and  is  the  refidence  of  the  Paloonjhah 
Rajah's  officer  Narrain  Row.  This  is  a large  village,  fituated  clofe  on  the 
weft  bank  of  the  Godavery,  and  has  a little  mud  fort  in  the  middle  of  it.  On 
coming  to  this  place,  we  perceived  a confiderable  body  of  armed  men,  who, 
foon  after  our  arrival,  appeared  extremely  hoftile,  and  uttered  a variety  of 
threats  againft  us,  of  imprifonment  and  deftruftion  to  the  whole  party. 
My  followers  were  much  intimidated  thereby;  but,  to  prevent  the  panic  in- 
creafing,  I ordered  the  camp  to  be  ftruck,  and  prepared  for  battle.  The 
effebl  of  this  was  very  vifible  in  the  im.mediate  alteration  of  their  condu6l 
towards  us;  and  the  altercation  ended  by  an  interview  with  Narrain  Row. 
He  was  much  furprifed  at  the  prelude  to  our  converfation,  by  my  prefcnting 
him  with  the  letter  from  Loll  Shaw;  and  had  no  fooner  perufed  it,  than  our 
affairs  began  to  wear  a better  afpeft.  Being  a Tdlinghy^  and  fpeaking  no 
other  language,  we  could  only  converfe  through  the  medium  of  an  inter- 
preter; from  whom  I foon  underftood,  that  he  propofed  to  purchafe  my 
Toorky  horfe.  I anfwered,  that  I was  not  a merchant,  and  could  not  affent 
to  his  propofal.  He  then  faid,  that  fuch  a fine  animal  had  never  come  into 
his  country,  and  begged  to  know  if  I would  part  with  it  upon  any  other 
terms;  as  he  wiftied  to  prefent  it  to  his  young  Rajah,  who  was  very  fond  of 
horfes.  Upon  this  my  interpreter  informed  him,  that  I could  give  no  po- 
fitive  anfwer  for  the  prefent;  but  that  if  he  would  fend  a refpeclable  man 
with  me  as  far  as  the  Company’s  territory,  which  I hoped  to  reach  at  furtheft 
in  feven  days,  I ffiould  then  have  lefs  occafion  for  the  very  ufeful  fervices  of 
the  animal,  and  might  feel  lefs  reluctance  to  part  with  him.  Finding  he  could 
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not  prevail  on  me  to  fell  him  the  Toorky,  he  then  tried  to  purchafe  a little 
horfe  belonging  to  the-  Jemadar  of  my  efcort,  and  one  of  the  Jepoy's  tattoos. 
As  the  animals  were  much  reduced,  and  a good  price  was  offered,  bargains 
were  v^ery  near  being  concluded;  when  conceiving  it  might  create  a fuf- 
picion  of  our  being  on  a trading  concern,  I immediately  put  a flop  to  the 
traffic ; and  as  they  did  not  offer  any  impediment  to  my  proceeding,  I ordered 
the  cattle  to  be  loaded,  and  we  moved  off,  leaving  Narrain  Row  and  his 
people  fomewhat  difappointed. 


The  mountains  continue  clofe  down  to  the  eaft  fide  of  the  Godavery^  op- 
pofite  this  place;  and  the  wild  inhabitants  fometimes  extend  their  depredations 
into  the  country  on  this  fide  of  the  river.  The  Telhnghys  detailed  to  us  fome 
horrid  a6ls  of  barbarity  that  had  attended  the  pillaging  of  their  village  by 
the  Goands : thefe,  they  faid,  were  always  committed  by  fecret  noflurnal 
expeditions;  in  which  the  mountaineers  had  frequently  eluded  the  vigilance  of 
their  alarm  polls,  and  furprized  the  villagers  while  at  reft;  and  neither  the 
defencelefs  perfons  of  women,  or  children,  had,  in  fuch  cafes,  efcaped  their 
favage  fury.  Their  weapons  are  bows  and  arrows,  hatchets,  and  lances. 

H AviNG  afterwards  heard  of  a people,  who,  in  the  Northern  Circars,  are 
called  Coands,  and  whofe  depredations  into  thofe  provinces  are  attended  with 
fimilar  a6ls  of  cruelty,  I naturally  conceived  them  to  be  the  fame  tribe ; but, 
in  a converfation  with  Cumaul  Mahummed,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Mahratta  Purgunnahoi  Manickpatam ; and  who  appeared  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  different  tribes  of  mountaineers  fubjefl  to  the  Berar  government;  he 
informed  me,  that  thefe  are  a different  race  from  the  Goands.  The  latter,  he  faid, 
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arc  much  larger  men,  and  had,  in  many  inflances,  been  made  good  fub- 
jefts;  but  the  Coands  are  inferior  in  ftature,  and  fo  wild  that  every  at- 
tempt which  had  been  made  to  civilize  them  had  proved  ineffeftual. 
I never  indeed  met  with  a people  who  fliewed  lefs  inclination  to  hold 
converfe  of  any  kind  with  ftrangers,  than  thefe  mountaineers  in  general. 
This  difpofition  in  a great  meafure  fruftrated  every  attempt  I made  to 
acquire  information  of  their  manners  and  cuftoms;  among  which  the 
facrifice  of  birds,  by  fufpending  them  by  the  tips  of  their  wings  to  the  trees 
and  bullies,  on  each  fide  of  the  road,  and  leaving  them  to  perilli  by  de- 
grees, was  almoft  the  only  peculiar  one  I could  difeover.  The  caufe  of 
this  cruel  praftice  I never  could  learn;  yet  I frequently  obferved,  that 
although  the  birds  were  fufpened  at  a convenient  height  for  travellers  to  pafs 
under  them,  the  Goands  would  never  do  fo;  but  always  took  a circuit  to 
avoid  them.  I once  obferved  a ram  extended  by  the  feet  in  the  fame  manner. 
Their  food  appeared  to  be  the  moll  fimple  imaginable,  conlifting  chiefly  of 
the  roots  and  produce  of  their  woods.  They  go  for  the  moll  part  naked;  and 
when  pinched  by  cold,  they  alleviate  it  by  making  fires,  for  which  their  forells 
fupply  them  with  abundance  of  fuel;  and  when  the  heat  of  the  fun  becomes 
oppreflTive,  they  feek  fhelter,  and  recline  under  the  lhade  of  large  trees. 

May  14th.  Having  met  with  no  moleftation  during  the  three  preceding 
marches,  we  arrived  this  day  at  Nainpour ; where  we  encamped  in  a tope  of 
Palmyra*  trees,  clofe  to  the  weft  bank  of  the  Godavery  river,  and  oppofite  to 
the  town  of  Badrachill.  At  this  place,  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah  collefits  taxes 
upon  all  goods  palling  through  his  country  by  this  road ; and  there  were  at 
this  time  about  two  hundred  Hackerys^'^  and  a prodigious  number  of  bullocks, 
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detained,  until  the  duties  on  the  goods  which  they  carried  fhould  be  afiTefied, 
and  paid.  This  amounted  to  not  lefs  than  twenty  five  per  cent.  The  mer- 
chandize was  cotton,  which  the  were  exporting  into  the  Circars ; 

in  exchange  for  which  commodity  they  ufually  import  fait,  and  coco  nuts, 
into  Chanda^  Nagpour,  and  other  parts  of  Berar. 

The  hills  which  border  the  eafl  bank  of  the  Godavery,  from  Mangapeit 
to  this  place,  are  of  a moderate  height;  and  the  mountains  appeared  now  to 
retire  about  feven  miles  inland.  The  fpace  between  the  two  ranges  is  covered 
with  a thick  foreft. 

There  is  a Pagoda  at  Badrachill,  facred  to  Seta,  the  confort  of  Rama. 
The  worlhip  of  the  goddefs  is  in  high  repute  at  this  place;  and  vaft  numbers 
of  pilgrims  refort  to  it.  The  temple  is  fituated  on  a little  hill  about  forty  feet 
high ; but  is  meanly  conftru61ed.  I was  informed  that  the  Rajah  of  Paloon- 
fhah  had  recently  prefented  a fmall  golden  idol,  or  moorut^  to  it.  The  town 
is  fituated  about  200  yards  to  the  fouthward  of  the  Pagoda,  clofe  under 
another  little  hill,  and  confifts  of  about  one  hundred  huts,  in  the  middle  of 
which  was  a tiled  habitation,  faid  to  be  the  abode  of  the  principal  Brahmen  2 
and  the  whole  is  furrounded  by  a thick  jungle.  ^ From  the  great  reputation  of 
this  place,  I expefited  to  have  found  a more  confiderable  town,  and  was 
therefore  much  furprized  at  its  mean  appearance. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  man  in  charge  of  the  poll  came  to  our  en- 
campment, and  propofed  to  purchafe  the  horfes  and  camels.  To  this  he 
received  a fevere  rebuke,  and  was  told  that  we  were  not  merchants.  Find- 
ing, after  many  fruitlefs  attempts,  that  none  of  the  cattle  were  to  be  fold,  he 
then  began  to  aflefs  duties  on  them ; which  neceffitated  my  giving  diredions 
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for  his  being  turned  out  of  the  camp.  After  this,  we  had  no  further  intercourfe 

with  him  ; but  it  was  evident  that  he  had  difpatched  feveral  exprefTes  to  Paloon- 

Jhah,  with  information  concerning  us,  as  Narrain  Row,  I afterwards  found, 

had  done  from  Mangapeit. 

» 

May  15th.  At  day-break  we  moved  off,  in  high  fpirit^,  at  the  profpebl  of 
the  fpeedy  refpite  which  our  arrival  in  the  Company’s  territory,  in  three  days 
more,  would  give  to  our  toils.  I had  obferved,  fince  our  entrance  into  the 
Paloonjhah  Rajah's  territory,  many  Teak  trees;*  but  none  from  which  timbers 
of  large  dimenfions  could  be  formed.  Being  told  that  we  fhould  not  meet 
with  any  more  after  this  day’s  march,  I was  giving  direflions  to  a lafcar  to  cut 
half  a dozen  kicks,  when  a horfeman  rode  up  to  me,  and  faid,  that  I fliould 
do  well  to  return  and  encamp  j for  the  Rajah  having  heard  of  my  entering 
his  country,  had  fent  a Vakeel  to  know  by  what  authority  I had  prefumed  to 
do  fo.  I aflced  him  his  name  and  occupation.  He  replied,  that  his  name  was 
Mortizally,  and  that  he  commanded  a body  of  Tellinghys  in  the  Rajah  of 
Paloonjhah's  fervice  ; a party  of  whom  would  foon  arrive  with  the  Vakeel.  I 
expreffed  much  averfion  to  countermarch  any  part  of  the  diftance  I had  come 
that  day,  and  propofed  to  proceed,  and  encamp  at  the  firll,  convenient  fpot 
where  water  and  forage  could  be  procured ; and  to  wait  there  for  the  arrival 
of  the  Vakeel.  After  fome  altercation  this  was  agreed  upon;  when  we  pro- 
ceeded about  two  miles  further,  and  encamped  at  a fmall  village  called  PocuU 
lap  illy. 

In  an  hour  after,  the  arrived,  attended  by  about  fifty  armed  men. 

He  informed  me  that  he  was  deputed  by  the  Rajah  of  Paloonjhah  to  afcertain 
who  I was,  and  to  inquire  by  what  authority  I was  paffing  through  his  ter- 
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ritory.  I fhewed  him  the  Mahratta  pafs,  which  would  precifely  afford  him 
that  information.  He  defired  I would  give  him  the  papers;  and  if  I had  any 
pafs  from  the  Nizam,  that  I would  likewife  deliver  it  into  his  hands;  in  order 
that  they  might  be  forwarded  for  the  infpeftion  of  the  Rajah,  whofe  pleafure 
would  foon  be  communicated,  regarding  me,  and  my  people.  I replied,  I 
had  no  pafs  from  the  Nizam,  but  that  he  might  have  copies  of  fuch  of  my 
papers  as  be  had  feen;  and  added,  that  being  within  two  days  journey  of  the 
Britifh  territory,  and  my  bufmefs  urgent,  I hoped  the  Rajah  would  not 
detain  me  unneceffarily ; but  would  allow  me  to  proceed  as  foon  as  poffible. 
The  Vakeel  then  retired  with  my  Moonjhee  to  copy  the  papers,  affuring  me  that 
I fhould  have  an  anfwer  before  night. 

Matters  remained  in  this  ftate  until  about  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
when  I received  information  that  a large  body  of  men  were  ported  at  the 
pafs  of  Soondpilly  Gundy,  through  which  our  road  was  to  lead,  with  orders 
to  refirt  us  in  cafe  we  flrould  attempt  to  force  our  way  to  the  Company’s 
frontier.  The  accounts  of  this  force  varied  from  one  to  three  thoufand  men. 
I had  refolved  to  wait  the  refult  of  the  Rajah's  infpeblion  of  the  copy  of  my 
Mahratta  Purwannah,  before  I fliould  determine  upon  any  other  plan  of  ac- 
tion; and  knowing  that  I had  not  done  his  country,  or  any  of  his  people,  the 
lead  injury,  and  that  he  could  have  no  juft  plea  for  molefting  me,  I was 
not  without  hope  that  he  would  let  me  proceed.  In  a few  minutes  after,  the 
found  of  horfes’  feet  induced  me  to  look  out  of  my  tent;  when  a body  of 
horfemen  inftantly  gallopped  in  between  the  tent  ropes.  My  people  were  at 
this  time  repofmg  in  the  fliade,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  all  but  two  fentries, 
who  were  on  guard,  and  who  immediately  on  the  alarm  came  running  to  my 
tent.  I difpatched  a man  to  call  the  Vakeel,  while  the  fepoys,  who  were  very 
alert,  got  under  arms;  and  I foon  joined  them  with  the  other  two  men,  being 
prepared  for  the  worft  that  could  happen.  I now  defired  the  horfemen  to 
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retire,  and  inquired  the  meaning  of  their  intruding  upon  us  in  fo  abrupt  a 
manner.  The  man  who  commanded  came  forward,  and  faid  that  he  had  his 
Rajah's  orders  to  take  me  to  Paloonjhah.  At  this  inftant  the  Vakeel  arrived, 
I afked  him  the  meaning  of  thefe  meafures,  after  matters  had  been  adjufted 
on  the  faith  of  his  word,  and  I was  waiting  till  the  Rajah’s  pleafure  fhould  be 
made  known  to  me.  I requefted,  that,  to  prevent  hoftilities  commencing  im- 
mediately, he  would  order  the  horfemen  to  fall  back.  He  advanced  towards 
them  for  that  purpofe,  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  afeertaining  their 
number ; when  I counted  twenty-five,  all  well  armed  and  mounted ; but  in  their 
rear  was  a large  body  of  infantry,  many  of  whom  were  armed  with  European 
mufkets  and  bayonets;  and  the  whole  might  have  amounted  to  three  hundred 
men. 

Had  this  been  all  the  force  they  could  have  brought  againft  me,  I fhould 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  Rajah  or  his  people;  but  if  this  body 
fhould  annoy  us  in  the  rear,  and  I had  had  to  force  my  way  through  the  pafs 
of  Soondpilly  Gundy,  it  was  not  probable,  that,  with  my  fmall  efcort,  con- 
fiding only  of  thirty-two  firelocks,  I could  have  come  off  without  the  lofs  at 
lead  of  my  baggage.  As  the  Paloonjhah  didrift  joined  to  the  Company’s 
territory,  it  impreffed  me  drongly  with  the  idea,  that  when  it  fliould  be  af- 
certained  that  I was  a fervant  of  the  Britijh  government,  the  Rajah  would 
not  venture  to  do  me  any  material  injury,  unlefs  my  condufl  fhould  judify 
it  by  fird  commencing  hodilities. 

The  horfemen  being  now  retired,  the  Vakeel  came  back,  and  begged  that  1 
would  be  pacified;  upon  which  I ordered  the  fepoys  to  fit  down  with  their 
arms,  and  went  with  a fmall  party  to  my  tent.  The  Vakeel  then  explained  to 
me  the  caufe  of  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  troops.  It  had  been  occafioned, 
he  faid,  by  a report  which  had  reached  Paloonjhah,  of  my  having,  in  defiance 
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of  the  Rajah's  orders,  intended  to  force  my  way  to  the  Company’s  frontier. 
That  he,  being  much  incenfed  at  the  difrefpetl  fhewn  to  his  authority,  had 
fent  this  detachment  to  bring  my  party  to  Paloonjhah  ; and  in  the  event  of 
cur  refiiling,  had  given  orders  to  plunder  and  harafs  us;  which  would  delay 
our  progrefs,  until  a man  fliould  arrive  at  the  poll  of  Soondpilly  Gundy,  with 
indruclious  to  fell  the  trees  in  the  road,  and  ftockade  the  pafs. 

The  man  in  command  of  the  troops  having  difmounted,  came  with  Mor- 
TizALLY  into  my  tent;  when  we  commenced  a converfation  upon  the  meafures 
which  were  to  be  purfued.  They  at  firft  infilled  upon  my  inftantly  complying 
with  the  orders  they  had  received  to  carry  me  to  Paloonjhah.  This  I po- 
fitively  refufed,  alledging,  that  we  had  come  a long  march  that  day,  and  were 
not  in  a condition  to  undertake  a fecond.  I told  them,  that  I had  no  objec- 
tion to  go  to  Paloonjhah  the  next  day;  but  that,  if  the  Rajah  thought  I 
would  fubmit  to  be  treated  in  the  fmalleft  degree  beneath  that  dignity  and 
refpeft  which  he  might  think  due  to  his  own  perfon,  he  v/ould  find  himfelf 
mifiaken;  for  I would  fooner  burn  the  whole  of  my  baggage,  to  prevent  its 
falling  into  his  polfeffion  ; and  would  contend  with  him  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
ability  in  forcing  a paffage  to  the  Company’s  frontier.  I added,  that  the 
Rajah's  country  being  contiguous  to  our  own,  he  muft  be  well  aware  of  our 
military  reputation.  To  thefe  obfervations  they  feemed  in  fome  degree  to 
aflent ; but  replied,  that  fuch  meafures  had  been  taken  to  prevent  our  efcape, 
that  it  would  be  impoflible  for  us  to  effefl  it;  and  that  I fhould  do  well  to 
go  to  Paloonjhah,  where,  they  did  not  doubt,  the  Rajah  would  fhew  me  every 
.attention.  Finding,  however,  that  I was  determined  not  to  move  any  more 
that  day,  they  agreed  that  we  fhould  commence  our  march  to  Paloonjhah  early 
the  enfuing  morning. 
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The  Rajah's  people  now  retired  to  the  village,  where  they  took  up  their 
abode  for  the  night.  As  foon  as  they  were  gone,  I ordered  the  camp  to  be 
ftruck,  the  cattle  to  be  picketted,  and  the  baggage  to  be  piled  up  around 
them;  and  then  diftributed  my  people  in  four  parties,  fo  as  to  form  nearly 
a fquare.  I had  chofen  on  our  arrival  a commanding  fituation  ; and  we  had 
a well  of  fine  water  within  twenty-five  yards,  which  would  have  been  com- 
pletely under  our  fire.  Thus  fituated,  and  having  with  us  grain  for  five  days, 
the  Rajah's  people  would  not  have  found  it  an  eafy  matter  to  make  any 
ferious  impreffion  on  the  party.  But  our  greateft  want  was  ammunition,  hav- 
ing not  more  than  fifty  rounds  each  man ; which,  had  hoftilities  commenced, 
would  in  all  probability  have  been  expended  in  the  firft  conteft.  My  fol- 
lowers were  imprefied  with  a confiderable  degree  of  alarm  at  our  fituation, 
and  the  women  fet  up  a moft;  difmal  lamentation.  To  put  a flop  to  the  panic 
was  abfolutely  neceffary  ; but  it  was  not  till  every  conciliatory  meafure  had 
been  exhaufted,  and  threats  ufed,  that  I could  oblige  them  to  keep  their 
fears  to  themfelves,  and  weep  in  filence.  The  Jepoys,  however,  feemed  to 
take  the  matter  very  coolly,  which  enabled  me,  after  giving  them  diredtions 
to  wake  me  on  the  firft  alarm,  to  lay  down  to  reft  with  fome  confidence. 
Their  alertnefs,  I found,  did  not  a little  difturb  the  Rajah's  people  who 
were  encamped  in  the  village;  but  the  whole  night  pafled  without  any  ferious 
occurrence. 

May  i6th.  Early  this  morning  I fent  notice  to  the  Rajah's  people  that  we 
were  ready  to  attend  them  to  Paloonjhah  ; and  foon  after  we  all  moved  off  in 
feparate  parties.  The  road  for  the  firft  fix  miles  was  through  a thick  foreft ; 
and  fo  narrow,  that  our  cattle  travelled  with  much  difficulty  : We  then  fell 
into  a high  road,,  and  moved  on  pretty  brifldy.  During  the  march,  Mor- 
TizALLY  frequently  came  up  to  me,  and  feemed  to  be  greatly  taken  with  my 
horfe ; an  account  of  which,  I afterwards  found,  had  been  communicated 
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to  the  Rajah.  When  arrived  within  fix  miles  of  Paloonjhah^  a range  of  hills 
fcemed  to  clofe  upon  us,  and  we  came  to  the  top  of  a very  confiderable 
acclivity.  I now  found  that  we  had  been  deceived  in  the  diftance;  for  inftead 
of  five  C0/5,  as  they  had  told  us,  it  proved  to  be  fixteen  miles.  The  fun 
began  to  be  intenfely  hot,  and  the  thirft  of  my  people  became  almoll  infup- 
portable.  At  the  top  of  the  pafs  were  feveral  batteries  for  the  defence  of 
this  approach  to  Paloon/hah  ; and  we  perceived  a circular  cavity,  which  for- 
tunately proved  to  be  a Bowlie,  that  had  been  funk,  in  this  elevated  region, 
for  fupplying  the  poll  with  water.  Many  of  the  party,  with  a view  to  flake 
their  thirft,  defcended  into  it.  The  defcent  was  by  a fet  of  circular  fteps,  of 
which  they  counted  one  hundred  ; Thefe  being  rudely  formed,  and  about  two 
feet  each  in  depth,  rendered  the  approach  to  the  water  fo  difficult  and  labori- 
ous, that  feveral  of  the  men  were  induced  to  return  before  they  had  gone  half 
way  j and  thofe  who  had  reached  the  bottom,  found  themfelves  but  little  be- 
nefitted  by  it,  after  the  fatigue  of  re-afcending.  I computed  the  depth  of  the 
well  to  be  at  leaft  180  feet. 

From  this  place  we  began  to  defcend  by  a road,  in  fome  parts  eafy,  and 
fteep  in  others ; though  in  the  aggregate  the  defcent  was  very  confiderable. 
Our  march  having  hitherto  been  in  a thick  foreft,  the  profpeft  of  the  town  and 
fort  of  Paloonjhah^  fituated  in  a rich  and  luxuriant  valley,  now  became  very 
pleafing.  We  paff'ed  a barrier  which  defends  the  approach  to  the  town,  and 
confifts  of  a ftrong  rampart,  faced  with  mafonry,  which  is  conne6led  with  the 
hills  on  the  eaft  fide  of  it.  A narrow  and  rocky  defile,  winding  round  the 
weft  fide  of  the  rampart,  is  the  only  entrance  to  the  valley. 

We  advanced  to  a very  fine  mango  grove,  and  halted  under  the  fliade 
of  the  trees  until  the  Rajah  fliould  be  made  acquainted  with  our  arrival ; and 
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a place  pointed  out  for  us  to  encamp  on.  This  gave  me  an  opportunity 
of  obferving  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  and  fort,  which  were  now  only  half 
a mile  diftant.  A man  foon  arrived,  and  fhewed  us  a fpot  to  encamp  on, 
which  was  about  a mile  further  to  the  fouth-eaftward,  in  a mango  grove,  and 
near  the  bank  of  a rivulet  in  which  a little  ftream  was  flowing.  This  cool 
and  pleafant  fituation,  with  the  romantic  appearance  of  the  hills,  which  rofe 
immediately  behind  us,  diflipated  in  a great  meafure  the  difagreeablc  reflec- 
tions which  had  been  caufed  by  our  compulfory  vifit  to  this  place. 

We  had  no  fooner  encamped,  than  the  Rajah  fent  Mortizally  to  con- 
gratulate me  on  my  arrival,  and  to  exprefs  his  folicitude  for  the  incon- 
venience I muft  have  fuffered  from  the  heat;  likewife  to  inform  me,  that 
when  I fhould  have  refrefhed  myfelf,  and  taken  fome  repofe,  he  would  fend 
people  to  inquire  into  the  reafon  of  my  coming  into  his  country,  and  afeer- 
tain  who  I aflually  was.  No.  further  occurrence  worthy  of  remark  hap- 
pened during  the  reft  of  the  day;  excepting  the  polling  of  a body  of  about 
500  men  between  us  and  the  fort;  I was  therefore  at  leifure  to  dirc6l  my  at- 
tention to  the  feene  around  me. 

The  valley  in  which  Paloonjliah  is  fltuated,  is  about  four  miles  wide,  and, 
notwithftanding  the  failure  of  the  periodical  rains,  had  every  appearance  of 
verdure  and  fertility.  The  fort  is  a fquare  of  about  300  yards,  and  has  a 
large  round  tower  at  each  angle.  The  entrance  to  it  is  on  the  eaft  fide.  The 
rampart  is  faced  with  mafonry,  and  is  furrounded  by  a deep  dry  ditch.  It  is 
well  covered  with  a glacis,  and  may  be  confidered  as  a place  of  fome 
ftrength.  With  my  telefcope  I could  perceive  fome  large  iron  guns  in 
the  embrafures;  which,  the  Rajah's  people  faid,  were  twelve  pounders  that 
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he  had  brought  from  Majulipatam.  The  Rajah's  dwelling  is  a fmall  Hin^ 
doojlanny  houfe,  the  top  of  which  I could  fee  above  the  walls.  The  town 
was  by  far  the  largefl  I had  feen  fince  leaving  Chunarghur^  and  appeared  to 
be  very  populous.  It  is  at  leafl  two  miles  in  circumference,  but  confifts, 
for  the  moft  part,  of  poor  Tellinghy  huts.  The  valley  is  furrounded  on  all  fides 
by  lofty  ranges  of  hills,  the  pafles  through  which  are  the  only  acceffes  to 
Paloonjhah. 

Some  of  my  people,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  arfenal,  reported 
that  they  had  feen  a manufaBure  for  matchlock  guns,  jivjalhy^  fpears,  fabrcs, 
and  every  fpecies  of  weapon  commonly  ufed  by  the  natives.  The  Rajah  had 
likewife  a train  of  fix  brafs  field  pieces,  which,  with  their  limbers  and  tumbrils 
complete,  appeared  to  be  well  taken  care  of. 

In  the  evening  the  Vakeel,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  well  drefled 
men,  came  to  my  tent.  He  detailed  a number  of  incidents  relative  to  the 
defperate  fituation  of  the  Fringhys  in  the  Circars,  and  reprefented  the  re- 
moval of  the  troops  about  that  time  from  Ellore  to  Mafulipatam,  for  a more 
healthy  fituation,  as  a defeat  and  flight,  previous  to  embarkation;  and  the 
return  of  the  two  battalions  from  Hydrabad,  as  a certain  omen  of  deftruBion 
to  the  Britifh  interefls  in  that  part  of  India:  and  he  concluded  by  informing 
me,  that  it  was  the  Rajah's  intention  to  fend  the  whole  of  my  party  to  Hydra- 
had.  Finding  thefe  fchemes  to  intimidate  me  had  not  the  defired  effeB,  and 
that,  as  I was  acquainted  with  the  Nizam  s capital,  and  the  charaBers  of  his 
principal  officers,  I had  no  objeBion  to  march  towards  it  the  enfuing  morn- 
ing, their  aflonifliment  was  fo  great,  that  they  immediately  departed  to  make 
a report  thereof  to  the  Rajah. 

Towards  night,  we  repeated  the  precaution  we  had  taken  for  our  defence, 
on  the  preceding  evening,  at  Pocullapilly.  This  created  a great  alarm,  and  they 

immediately 

* A wall-piece,  carrying  a ball  of  near  a pound  weight. 
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immediately  reinforeed  the  parties  that  had  been  ftationed  to  guard  the 
avenues  to  the  fort.  The  whole  of  the  troops  which  were  now  applied  to 
this  purpofe,  could  not  be  lefs  than  1500  men;  which  flicwcd  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  their  great  fuperiority  in  numbers,  the  Rajah  was  under  no  frnall 
apprehenfion  at  our  fituation  fo  near  his  fortrefs.  The  whole  night  however 
pafled  without  any  alarm. 

May  17th.  This  morning  the  Vakeel  came  to  me  with  a requeft,  that 
1 would  fend  my  Toorky  horfe,  and  three  fheep  which  I had  brought  with 
me  from  Chunarghur,  for  the  Rajah's  infpeftion.  This  I readily  complied 
with;  and  at  the  fame  time  demanded  an  interview  with  the  Rajah,  and  per- 
miflion  to  depart;  alledging,  that  my  bufinefs  was  very  urgent,  and  would 
admit  of  no  further  delay.  In  about  an  hour  the  horfe  was  returned,  with  a 
very  polite  meffage  from  the  Rajah,  expreffing  hewv  much  he  had  been  gratified 
by  the  fight  of  fo  beautiful  an  animal ; and  requefting  to  know  if  any  thing 
would  induce  me  to  part  with  him : but  as  the  evening  had  been  appointed 
for  the  interview,  I deferred  returning  an  anfwer  until  that  period  fhould  ar- 
rive. In  the  mean  time  the  Rajah  had  detained  my  fheep,  which,  having 
tails,  were  confidered  here  as  great  curiofities;  and  had  fent  me  three  others 
in  return,  the  produce  of  his  country,  on  whom  nature  had  not  bellowed 
that  curious  appendage.  The  man  who  had  taken  charge  of  them,  having 
intimated  that  we  were  badly  off  for  forage,  about  fifty  bundles  of  grafs  were 
immediately  fent  to  us. 

Towards  evening  the  numerous  concourfe  of  people  who  alTembled  round 
the  fort,  with  all  the  cavalry  that  could  be  mullered,  and  two  elephants 
caparifoned  with  fcarlet,  and  carrying  howders,  announced  to  me  the  pre- 
paration for  an  interview  with  the  Rajah,  My  tent  having  been  appointed 
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for  the  place  of  meeting,  I was  apprehenfive  that  fo  large  a body  of  people 
would  incommode  us  exceedingly  ; but  was  foon  relieved  from  this  ap- 
prehenfion  by  a meffage  from  the  Rajah,  defiring  that  the  interview  might 
take  place  in  a garden,  at  a fmall  diftance  from  our  encampment,  called 
Khaufsbaug.  This  was  a very  pleafing  circumftance ; and  foon  after  the  whole 
cavalcade  pafled  my  tent,  the  horfemen  manoeuvering  and  difplaying  their 
agility.  The  noife  of  drums,  horns,  and  trumpets,  was  immenfe.  The  Ra- 
jah was  mounted  on  a very  fine  elephant,  preceded  by  a fmall  one,  which 
they  told  me  carried  the  \vater  of  the  Ganges  before  him.*  The  multitude 
had  no  fooner  palfed,  than  I followed  with  about  fifty  attendants;  and  upon 
my  arrival  at  the  garden,  I found  the  Rajah  and  his  people  had  juft  dif- 
mounted.  The  crowd  having  opened  to  admit  me,  I found  him  feated  in  a 
Chinefe  chair,  wdth  a number  of  good  looking  and  well  drefled  men  around 
him.  He  rofe  up  to  falute  me,  which  I returned,  and  feated  myfelf  like- 
wife.  He  appeared  to  be  a handfome  young  man,  about  twenty  years  of  age, 
and  was  very  elegantly  drefled.  He  began  by  putting  many  pertinent 
queftions  to  me  concerning  Hydrabad,  the  Nizam,  his  minifter,  and  the 
principal  officers  of  his  empire;  with  a view  to  find  out  if  what  I had  afferted 
the  preceding  evening  was  true.  My  anfwers  convinced  him  that  I was  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  Nizands  court,  and  with  the  charafters  of  his  prin- 
cipal officers,  than  he  was;  and  particularly  with  the  hiftory  of  Dhounsah, 
the  officer  who  formerly  poffeffed  the  Nizam's  Purgunnahs  of  Neermul  and 
Edilabad;  and  who  had  alraoft  ruined  the  Rajah's  father,  and  family,  by 
pillaging  his  country,  and  fubverting  his  interefts  at  Hydrahad. 

As 

* The  cuflom  of  tarrying  the  water  of  the  Ganges  to  the  remoteft  parts  of  India  is  very  common  ; 
and  the  nch  Hindoos  are  at  a confiderable  expence  to  obtain  it.  The  Rajah’s  people  endeavoured  to 
iinprefs  me  with  a high  notion  of  his  fanBIty  as  a Brahmen;  but  I found,  on  inquiry,  that  he  was  only  of 
the  Elmy  call,  correfponding  nearly  with  the  Rajepoots  of  Hindoojian, 
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As  I fufpefted  that  the  beauty  of  my  horfe  had  been  the  principal  caufe  of 
our  being  brought  to  Paloonjhah^  I now  took  the  opportunity  of  prefenting 
him  to  the  Rajah.  His  fatisfa61ion  at  this  event  was  warmly  expreffed;  and 
he  immediately  defired  I would  make  myfelf  perfeftly  eafy ; for  I fhould  be  at 
liberty  to  depart  on  the  enfuing  day.  This  was  all  I wanted;  and  the  inter- 
view ending  foon  after,  a large  quantity  of  coco  nuts,  and  mangos,  were  fent 
me;  and  I retired,  heartily  pleafed  with  the  profpeft  of  marching  on  the 
following  morning.  But  my  troubles  did  not  end  here;  for  fome  of  the  Com- 
pany’s Zemeendars  who  had  been  in  confinement  at  Madras,  had,  about  this 
time,  made  their  efcape,  and  arrived  at  Paloonjkah.  They  had  fo  much  in- 
fluence in  prepofTefling  the  Rajah  againft  me,  that  the  whole  of  the  enfuing 
day  was  fpent  in  procuring  a fupply  of  grain,  and  guides  to  direft  us  acrofs 
the  country  into  the  high  road  that  leads  to  the  Company’s  frontier. 


Our  departure  was  confequently  delayed  until  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
when  Mgrtizally,  and  the  Vakeel,  whofe  good  offices  I had,  in  fome 
meafure,  been  neceffitated  to  purchafe,  advifed  me  to  lofe  no  time  in  quit- 
ting the  Rajah's  territory ; for  the  people  who  had  lately  efcaped  from 
Madras,  might  fo  far  prejudice  him  againft  us,  as  to  induce  him  to  throw 
further  obftacles  in  our  way.  I could  not,  however,  get  away  from  Paloon- 
Jhah  before  eight  o’clock;  for,  at  my  departure,  every  houfehold  fervant 
belonging  to  the  Rajah  came  out,  in  expeftation  of  fome  gratuity.  Hav- 
ing at  length  got  rid  of  their  importunities,  we  fet  out,  accompanied  by 
Mortizally,  and  the  Vakeel ; who,  when  he  had  proceeded  about  a mile, 
delivered  over  a guide  to  dire£l  us ; and  after  prefenting  me  a paffport  to 
ffiew  to  the  Rajah's  people,  at  the  poll  of  Dovimapett,  they  took  their 
kave^ 
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Our  Mahratta  guides,  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Exmnpilly,  were, 
during  our  ftay  at  Paloonjhah,  quite  ftupified  with  fear  left  they  fliould  be 
apprehended.  We  had,  however,  difguifed  them  in  fuch  a manner  that  they 
efcaped  undifeovered;  and  their  fpirits  began  now  to  revive.  Although  our 
prefent  track  was  unknown  to  them,  they  were  of  great  ufe  to  us  in  managing 
the  Tellinghys  whom  we  procured  as  guides  from  the  Rajah's  people.  Hav- 
ing now  proceeded  about  three  miles,  in  a narrow  defile  between  two  ranges 
of  hills,  the  road  interfered  by  ravines,  and  in  fome  parts  ftrongly  ftockaded, 
the  hill  fort  of  Sunkurgherry  oaa  hidden  opened  to  our  view.  The  diftance 
was  too  great  to  enable  me  to  judge  of  the  nature  of  its  works;  but  it  had, 
on  the  whole,  a pretty  and  romantic  appearance.  Leaving  this  place  about 
three  miles  to  the  northward  of  our  track,  the  country  continued  exceedingly 
wild,  and  our  road  was  merely  a flight  foot  path  through  jungles.  The 
few  villages  that  occurred  were  very  poor,  and  fituated  moftly  in  little  fpots 
of  ground  that  had  been  cleared  for  cultivation.  By  noon  we  had  travelled 
about  eleven  miles,  when  we  came  to  a little  fpring,  where  finding  alfo 
fome  fliady  trees,  I halted,  to  enable  the  people,  and  cattle,  to  drink  and 
refrefli.  In  about  an  hour  I moved  on,  refolving  to  proceed  as  far  as  pof- 
fible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  Company’s  frontier  on  the  enfuing  day.  Our 
road  again  continued  between  two  ranges  of  hills,  which  gradually  converged, 
until  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  the  ftrongeft  pafs  I ever  beheld,  called 
Mooty  GaiUty,  which  is  likewife  fortified.  It  confifts  of  a narrow  paflage,  not 
more  than  twenty  feet  in  width,  and  half  a mile  long;  and  the  rock  rifing 
perpendicularly  on  each  fide.  Beyond  this  the  paflage  diminiflies  to  about  ten 
feet;  and  a little  ftream  of  water,  that  ilfues  from  a rock  on  the  eaft  fide, 
flows  through  it.  After  proceeding  about  a hundred  yards,  through  the 
narroweft  part  of  the  defile,  we  came  to  a very  fteep  afeent,  which  led  to 
the  top  of  the  pafs.  Here  I halted  to  colleft  my  party,  and  then  moved 
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on,  about  two  miles  further,  to  a little  rivulet  near  the  village  of  Jo- 
garam,  where  we  encamped  at  5 P.  M.  having  marched  a diftance  of 
twenty-five  miles. 

The  pafs  we  had  come  through  forms  one  of  the  ftrongefl  natural  de- 
fences to  Paloonjhah ; and  might  be  defended,  by  a few  refolute  men,, 
againfi;  any  numbers,.  That  of  Soondpilly  Gundy,  which  we  fhould  have  come 
through,  had  we  continued  our  journey  along  the  high  road,  is  fituated  about 
four  cofs  to  the  eaftward  of  Moofy  Gautty,  in  the  fame  range  of  hills. 

The  little  village  near  which  we  encamped,  confifted  only  of  five  poor 
huts;  and  the  inhabitants,  who  were  as  uncouth  as  any  of  the  human  fpecies 
I ever  met  with,  came  out,  to  the  number  of  about  eleven,  including  women 
and  children,  to  gaze  at  us.  They  were  of  the  Dair  caft,  and  fpoke  the 
Tellinghy  language;  but,  by  living  in  this  wild  and  retired  part  of  the  coun- 
try, were  totally  ignorant  of  every  thing  beyond  the  concerns  of  their  own 
little  hamlet. 

May  20th.  At  day  break  we  moved  forward;  and  as  the  poll  of  Dommapeit 
was  only  feven  miles  diftant,  it  behoved  me  to  pafs  it  with  caution.  I 
Gollefted  therefore  my  party  into  a compafl  body;  and  we  foon  came  in  fight 
of  it.  I , found  it  confifted  of  a fmall  mud  fort;  from  which  about  fifty 
armed  men  iffued,  as  we  approached,  and  attempted  to  ftop  us.  I fliewed 
them  the  Rajah's  pafs,  to  which,  however,  they  paid  no  regard  ; but  being  now 
within  five  cofs  of  the  Company’s  frontier,  I was  determined  not  to  be 
plagued  by  them ; and  drawing  up  the  fepoys  oppofite  to  the  party,  I told 
the  man  in  command,  that  I would  not  be  detained.  As  the  high 
road  ran  clofe  by  this^  place,  the  Rajah's  guides  were  of  no  further  ufe 
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to  us;  and  as  thofe  we  had  brought  from  Ewunpilly  undertook  to  lead 
us,  I ordered  the  followers  to  move  on  with  their  baggage,  and  foon  after 
followed  myfelf  with  the  fepoyi.  Some  parties  ftole  into  the  jungle  upon 
our  flanks;  but  finding  that  we  kept  a conftant  watch  over  them,  they  did 
not  attempt  to  fire  upon  us;  and  the  jungle  foon  became  fo  thick,  that  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  make  their  way  through  it,  and  we  loft  fight  of  them, 

I HAD  now  only  one  place  more  to  pafs  belonging  to  the  Paloonjhah  Ra- 
jah; a fmall  poll  called  after  him,  AJhruJrow  Pett,  where  we  arrived  about 
2 P.  M.  On  our  approach,  the  people  all  lan  iiiio  the  fort;  but  as  they 
did  not  olfer  to  rnoleft  us,  we  foon  pafled  it;  and  arrived,  about  four 
o’clock,  at  the  little  village  of  Dubagooram,  fituated  on  the  Polaram  Rajah's 
frontier;  and  fubje£l  to  the  Britilh  government. 


M AY  21  ft.  We  had  marched  twenty-feven  miles  from  our  laft  en- 
campment; and  the  heat,  for  the  laft  two  days,  had  harralfed  us  a good 
deal;  but  being  now  arrived  within  the  Company’s  territory,  our  trou- 
bles were  nearly  at  an  end.  Our  grain  was  exhaufted;  and  the  village 
being  too  fmall  to  afford  us  any,  I moved  about  fix  miles  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Tarpilly^  in  the  Talook  of  Reddy,  where  our  very  urgent  wants 
were  fupplied.  The  inhabitants  were  a good  deal  furprized  at  our  ap- 
pearance, not  conceiving  by  what  road  we  could  have  come  into  that  part 
of  the  country;  but  knowing  that,  although  we  were  not  attached  to  the 
Madras  prefidency,  we  were  fubjefts  to  the  fame  government,  they  fliewed 
us  every  attention.  In  two  more  eafy  marches  we  reached  Yertnagoodum, 
a place  in  Colonel  Pearse’s  route  from  Madras  to  Calcutta,  where  my  geogra- 
phical labours  terminated;  and  it  being  a road  commonly  frequented  by 
the  Britilh  troops,  I found  here  on  my  arrival  every  refrelhment  provided. 


May 
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May  24th.  I proceeded  to  Rajamundry,  and  having  recroffcd  the  Goda- 
very,  encamped  under  the  north  fide  of  the  fort.  Here  I had  the  firft  grateful 
fight  of  an  European  countenance,  which  was  produHive  of  the  mofl  pleaf- 
ing  fenfations ; for  I had  now  been  four  months  in  the  fociety  of  the 
natives;  through  paths  the  mofl;  rugged;  and  in  fituations  that  required  their 
utmofl;  perfeverance  to  furmount.  Their  patience  was  frequently  called  forth, 
to  enable  them  to  fubfifl;  on  the  fcanty  provifion,  which  they  were  necefli- 
tated  to  carry  on  their  own  Ihoulders,  in  a mountainous  wildernefs;  and  their 
greatefl:  fortitude  was  fummoned  to  contend  with  favage  hordes;  to  whofe 
mercy  had  it  been  our  fate  to  fubmit,  but  little  chance  could  have  been  ex- 
pe6led  of  efcaping  with  our  lives.  The  due  fouthing  in  this  journey  was 
little  more  than  eight  degrees;  but  the  circuitous  windings  we  were  obliged 
to  take,  to  penetrate  through  the  country,  had  increafed  the  whole  diftance 
to  1125  Britifh  miles.  The  hard  fervice  which  the  cattle  had  endured,  had 
reduced  them  fo  low,  that  a fourth  part  were  now  too  much  exhaufted  to 
recover,  and  perifhed.  Two  of  my  Hirkarrahs  had  been  cut  off  by  the  Go- 
andsj  which,  with  four  followers  attached  to  the  fepoys,  \fas  the  whole  lofs 
our  party  had  fuftained : And  confidering  the  difficult  nature  of  the  fervice, 
it  was  as  little  as  could  be  expefted.  Indeed,  the  utter  impoffibility  of  any 
individual  efcaping,  who  might  leave  the  party,  had  neceffitated  the  utmoft 
precaution  and  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  whole,  for  our  mutual  preferva- 
tion;  and  in  many  fituations  of  difficulty,  I was  infinitely  obliged  to  them 
for  that  zealous  fupport,  and  attachment,  which  were  produQive  of  fo 
fortunate  and  fuccefsful  a termination  to  our  toils. 
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An  Account  of  a new  Species  of  Delphinus^ 

An  Inhabitant  of  the  Ganges. 

BY  DOCTOR  ROXBURGH. 

T INNiEUS,  in  his  arrangement  of  the  animal  kingdom,  feparates  the 
Narval^  Whales,  Cacholets,  and  Dolphins,  comprifing  the  tribe  of  ceta- 
ceous animals,  from  the  fiflies,  and  places  them  in  the  clafs  Mammalia,  be- 
caufe  they  fuckle  their  young.  This  mode  has  been  by  fome  deemed  un- 
natural ; but  as  it  renders  the  arrangement  methodical,  eafy,  and  confpi- 
cuous,  it  is  now  generally  followed.*  The  animals  of  the  cetaceous  order  of 
the  clafs  Mammalia,  to  which  belongs  the  fpecies  now  to  be  defcribed,  are 
characterized  by  the  following  circumllances.  They  inhabit  the  ocean,  or 
large  rivers.  They  have  no  feet.  They  breathe  through  a fiftulous  open- 
ing on  the  upper  part  of  the  head.  They  have  two  pefloral  fins,  and  an 
horizontally  flatted  tail.  They  copulate  and  fuckle  their  young  like  qua- 
drupeds; which  they  refemble  alfo  in  the  flruflure  and  ufe  of  their  internal 
parts. 

The  four  genera  compofing  this  order,  are  diflinguifhed  chiefly  by  the 
teeth.  T hat  to  which  this  new  fpecies  belongs,  is  denominated  ; 

the  effential  charafter  of  the  fpecies  thereof  is : They  are  furnifhed  with 
bony  teeth  in  each  jaw  ; whereas  the  other  three  genera  have  either  no 
teeth,  or  have  them  in  one  jaw  only.  Gmelin’s  lafl  edition  of  the 
Syjlema  Naturae  of  LiNNaius,  mentions  only  four  diflinfl  fpecies,  viz.  Pho- 

coena, 

* Pen'N’an't,  in  his  Britifn  Zoology,  makes  a different  arrangement;  by  which  he  places  the  Ceie 
amongi't  the  fifhes,  diftributing  the  whole  into  three  grand  divifions.  ift,  Cetaceous-filh.  ad,  Cartila- 
gmous-fiflt.  And  3d,  Bony-fifh.  But  in  the  fubdivifion  of  this  lali  grand  clafs,  he  follows  Li.nn.sus, 
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(ajJ  Delphis,  (b ;)  Orca,  (c;)  and  Leucas^  (d;)  to  which  I now  add  a 
-fifth,  viz. 

DELPHINUS  GANGETICUS, 

The  body  of  which  is  nearly  of  a lanceolate  fliape,  and  almoft  round. 
The  jaws,  long  and  Render;  with  fixty  teeth  in  each.  No  dorfal  fin. 

Soosoo  is  the  name  it  is  known  by  amongfl  the  Bengalefe  about  Calcutta. 

They  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Ganges,  even  fo  far  up  as  it  is 
navigable,  but  feem  to  delight  moll  in  the  flow  moving  labyrinth  of  rivers, 
and  creeks,  which  interfeft  the  delta  of  that  river  to  the  South,  S.  E.  and 
Eaft,  of  Calcutta. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The  Body  (including  the  head)  is  of  an  ovate-lanceolate  fliape;  by  which 
term  I mean  rather  long  and  Render,  thickefl  about  the  fore  part, 
from  thence  tapering  to  the  tail ; from  the  anus  forward,  nearly  round.* 
The  fkin  is  foft,  fmooth,  and  of  a fliining  pearl  grey,  or  lead  colour, 
when  dry ; with  here  and  there  lighter  coloured  fpots,  or  clouds,  par- 
ticularly when  old;  but  when  the  animal  is  alive,  and  as  we  then 
fee  it  wet  when  it  rifes  to  breathe,  it  appears  much  darker.  The 
length  of  the  individual,  (a  young,  little  more  than  half  grown 
male,)  from  which  this  defcription  is  taken,  fix  and  a half  feet,  and 
at  the  thickefl;  part,  which  is  nearly  about,  or  rather  behind,  the  pec- 
toral fins,  three  in  circumference:  the  weight  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds. 

Head 

fay  The  Porpolfe.  fbj  The  Dolphin;  fcj  The  Grampus. 

(dj  The  Beluga,  or  white  fifla  of  the  Ruffians. 

* But  behind  that  aperture,  the  vertical  diameter  exceeds  the  horizontal  confiderably. 
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Head  obtufe,  fomewhat  carinated  on  the  upper  and  anterior  part,  fuddenly 
tapering  to  a long,  flender,  but  ftrong  beak,  or  mouth;  (not  unlike 
that  of  fome  birds.)  The  jaws  are  ftrong,  though  flender:  nearly  equal, 
and  almoft  ftraight.  Taken  flngly,  they  are  fub-cylindrical,  and  without 
lips,  or  any  other  fubftance  to  hide  the  teeth.  Their  length  is  nearly 
about  a fixth  part  of  the  length  of  the  whole  animal,  beak  and  tail  included. 

Teeth,  in  both  jaws  one  hundred  and  twenty;  of  which  there  are  thirty 
in  each  fide  of  each  jaw  ; thofe  before  are  longer,  fliarper,  more  approxi- 
mated, and  fomewhat  incurved  ; they  become  gradually  fmaller,  fhorter, 
and  more  remote,  as  they  approach  the  throat ; and  are  fitted  to  lock 
into  thofe  of  the  oppofite  jaw  when  the  mouth  is  fliut. 

Tongue  large,  oval,  firmly  attached  in  its  whole  length  to  the  integu- 
ments which  conneft  the  pofterior  furcated  part  of  the  lower  jaw. 

Eyes  exceedingly  minute,  being  only  about  a line  in  diameter,  of  a bright, 
fhining,  blackifh  colour;  fituate  nearly  two  inches  above  the  pofterior 
angles  of  the  mouth ; and  funk  pretty  deep  in  their  fmall  round  orbits. 

Fistula,  or  fpout  hole,  is  fituate  on  the  upper  part  or  crown  of  the  head; 
it  is  linear,  and  fomewhat  bent  like  the  letter f. 

Ears  external,  two  fmall,  femilunar  apertures,  confiderably  behind,  and  a 
little  above  the  eyes. 

Fins  pefloral,  of  an  oblique  fan-fliape,  about  nine  inches  long,  and  feven 
broad  at  the  pofterior  margin,  which  is  fcolloped;  beneath  their  fkin 
may  be  felt  the  bones,  extending  to  the  angles  of  the  fcolloped 

margin. 
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margin.  Inftead  of  a dorfal-fin,  there  is  only  a projefling  angle  about 
half  way  between  the  fiftula  and  tail. 

Tail  horizontal,  (as  in  the  reft  of  the  order  Cete,)  crefcent  ftiaped;  ex- 
pands, at  the  extreme  points,  fourteen  inches.  Depth  of  the  concave 
fide  of  the  crefcent  about  two  inches:  befides,  there  is  a filfure  in  the 
center,  which  penetrates  about  an  inch  and  a half  farther  into  the  tail. 

Genital  organs  of  the  Male.  The  aperture  is  about  twelve  inches  behind 
the  infertion  of  the  pefloral  fins,  and  about  ten  before  the  anus.  The 
member  itfelf,  in  its  flaccid  ftate,  is  about  ten  inches  long,  and  then 
entirely  hid  in  the  belly.  It  is  compofed  of  two  portions,  having 
their  limits  marked  by  two  large  projeding  lobes,  affixed  to  the  under 
fide : thefe  are  of  a firm  liver-like  texture  and  colour.  The  pof- 
terior  portion  is  perfeflly  cylindric,  and  about  as  thick  as  a man’s  finger; 
the  anterior  part  is  much  fmaller,  and  tapers  to  a fine  point;  they  are 
nearly  of  equal  lengths ; that  is,  about  five  inches  each. 

The  female  has  not  yet  been  examined. 

When  in  purfuit  of  the  fifli  on  which  it  feeds,  it  moves  with  great  ve- 
locity, and  uncommon  aflivity ; but  at  all  other  times,  fo  far  as  I have  been 
able  to  obferve,  or  learn,  the  motions  of  this  animal  are  flow  and  heavy, 
often  rifing  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to  breathe. 

Between  the  fldn  and  the  flefli,  is  a coat  of  pale  yellowifli  coloured  fat, 
more  or  lefs  thick,  according  to  the  ftate  of  the  animal.  This  the  Hindoos 
fet  a high  value  on,  as  an  external  medicine,  of  great  efficacy  for  removing 
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pains  of  various  kinds.  The  flelh  is  like  the  lean  of  beef  in  colour,  nor  has 
it  any  difagreeable  finell  ; yet,  fo  far  as  I can  learn,  the  natives  never  eat  it. 

In  the  ftomach  were  found  only  fome  grains  of  paddy,  (rice  in  the 
huflt,)  a few  minute  fragrants  of  fhells,  and  many  living  active  Ajcarides.* 
Notwithftanding  the  contents  of  the  ftomach  of  this  individual,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  the  animal  being  pifcivorous. 

* Thefe  f Afcaris  Ddphini  they  may  be  called)  are  about  two  inches  long,  of  a pale,  almoft  white 
colour,  tapering  little,  but  equally  towards  each  end  : the  mouth  is  fituate  in  the  center  of  three  tubercles ; 
over  the  anus  is  a fmall  pointed  hornlet  on  the  obtufe  tail  of  the  animal. 
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V. 

Tranjlation  of  one  of  the  Infcriptions  on  the  Pillar 
At  Dehlee,  called  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah. 

BY  HENRY  COLEBROOKE,  Efq. 

WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS  BR  MR.  H AR I N GTON . 

T HAVE  the  pleafure  of  prefenting  to  the  Society  a Book  of  Drawings  and 
Infcriptions  prepared  under  the  infpeflion  of  their  late  Member  Captain 
James  Hoare,  and  intended  by  him  (I  have  reafon  to  believe)  for  the  ufc 
of  the  Society. 

Two  of  the  drawings  reprefent  elevations,  taken  on  the  fpot,  of  the  done 
building  near  Dehlee,  called  the  Shikargah,  or  hunting  place,  of  Feeroz 
Shah  ; with  the  pillar  in  the  center,  and  above  the  fummit  of  it,  commonly 
known  by  the  defignation  of  Feeroz  Shah’s  Lat;  and  defcribed,  with  an 
outline  of  the  building  and  pillar,  in  the  21ft  paper  of  the  ill  Vol.  of  the 
Society’s  TranfaHions.  The  copy  of  the  infcriptions  on  this  pillar,  which 
was  received  by  our  reverend  Prefident  and  Founder  from  Colonel  Polier, 
enabled  him  to  exhibit  a tranflation  of  one  of  them,  as  accurate  as  the  im- 
perfeft  date  of  the  tranfcript  would  admit;  but  on  comparing  it  with  a more 
perfefl  copy  made  for  Captain  Hoare,  it  was  found  in  feveral  parts  defeftive 
and  inaccurate;  and  the  date,  indead  of  being  123  of  the  sera  of  Vicrama- 
ditya,  or  A.  D.  67,  as  appeared  from  the  former  copy,  was  clearly  afccr- 
tained  from  the  prefent  to  be  1220  of  the  above  aera;  or  A.  D.  1164. 
An  accurate  tranflation  of  this  infcription  has  therefore  been  furniflicd 
by  Mr.  Henry  Colebrooke,  (who  has  didinguiflied  himfelf  as  a Sanfcrit 
Scholar  by  his  verfion  of  the  Hindoo  Law  Diged,  compiled  under  the  fu- 
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perintendence  of  Sir  William  Jones,)  and  is  now  fubmitted  to  the  So- 
ciety; with  the  original  Sanfcrit  in  Roman  letters. 

Of  the  five  other  infcriptions  contained  in  the  accompanying  book, 
and  taken  from  the  fame  pillar,  but  in  a different  charafter,  no  tranflation 
has  been  yet  procurable.'  The  depofit  of  them  among  the  Society’s  papers, 
and,  if  they  think  proper,  the  publication  of  an  engraving  of  them  in  their 
Tranfaftions,  may  lead  to  a future  explication  of  them;  which  mufl  be  alfo 
facilitated  by  Captain  Hoare’s  colle6lion  of  the  charafters. 

The  fame  charafters  appear  in  the  infcription  on  the  pillar  at 
a fpecimen  of  which,  with  a modern  Arabick  and  Perfian  infcription  in  the 
reign  of  Jehangeer,  and  a drawing  of  the  pillar,  are  alfo  contained  in  the 
accompanying  Book. — I have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information 
refpefting  this  pillar,  and  underhand  from  Moon/Iiee  Mohummud  Morad, 
who  accompanied  Captain  Hoare,  that  his  inquiries  at  Allahabad  were 
equally  unfuccefsful. 

The  Feeroz  Shah  whofe  name  is  now  attached  to  the  Dehlee  pillar 
(though  it  mufl;  have  been  erefted  as  fome  Hindoo  Monument  at  a much 
earlier  period)  appears  from  Ferishtuh’s  Hiflory  to  have  reigned  at  Dehlee 
between  the  years  1351  and  1388;  in  the  lafl  of  which  he  died  at  the  age  of 
ninety ; and  Ferishtuh,  in  the  words  of  his  tranflator  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Dow,  gives  him  the  following  charaHer. 

“ Though  no  great  warrior  in  the  field,  he  was,  by  his  excellent  qua- 
“ lities,  well  calculated  for  a reign  of  peace.  His  feverity  to  the  inha- 
“ bitants  of  Cwniaoon  for  the  affaflination  of  the  Governor  of  Samana^ 
“ is  a great  blot  in  his  reputation.  But  to  this  he  perhaps  was  prompted 
“ by  a religious  zeal  and  enthufiafm  : for,  the  perfons  murdered  \vere  Seids  or 
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descendants  of  the  prophet.  He  reigned  thirt3^-cight  3'cars  and  nine 
months,  and  left  many  memorials  of  his  magnificence  in  the  land.  lie 
“ built  fifty  great  sluices,  forty  mosques,  thirty  schools,  twenty  caravan- 
saries,  an  hundred  palaces,  five  hospitals,  an  hundred  tombs,  ten  baths, 
“ ten  spires,  one  hundred  and  fifty  wells,  one  hundred  bridges;  andtheplea- 
“ sure  gardchis  he  made  were  without  number*.” 

The  author  of  the  Hu  ft  Akleem,  Mohummud  Ameen  Razee,  who 
wrote  his  history  of  the  world,  (or,  as  the  title  of  his  book  imports,  of  the 
Seven  Climes  into  which  the  Mahomedans  divide  the  univerfe,)  in  the 
reign  of  Akhiir,  corroborates  the  above  chara6ler  of  Feeroz  Shah,  and 
adds  the  following  passage,  translated  verbatim  from  his  history.  “ Among 
“ the  places  built  by  this  King  Feeroz  Shah)  is  a hunting  place,  which 
the  populace  call  the  Lat  of  Feeroz  Shah.  It  is  a house  of  three  stories, 
“ in  the  centre  of  M'hich  has  been  erected  a pillar  of  red  stone,  of  one  piece, 
“ and  tapering  upwards.  The  visible  part  of  the  shaft  is,  by  measurement, 
“ twenty-seven  Zirras,  and  it  is  said  that  one-third  onlj^  is  visible;  the  re- 
“ maining  two-thirds  being  buried  in  the  earth.  In  this  case,  the  total 
“ length  must  be  eighty-ohe  Zirras ; and  it  is  five  Zirras  in  circumference: 
“ Round  it  have  been  engraved  literal  characters  which  the  most  intelli- 
gent  of  all  religions  have  been  unable  to  explain.  Report  sa^s,  this 
“ pillar  is  a monument  of  renown  to  the  Rajahs,  (or  Hindoo  Princes,) 
“ and  that  Feeroz  Shah  set  it  up  within  his  hunting  place.  But  on  this 
“ head  there  are  various  traditions,  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate.” 

The  exa6t  length  of  the  Zirra,  referred  to  in  the  above  description,  is 
Aincertain.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  height  of  the  pillar,  now 

2 A visible 

* Dow’s  History  of  Hindostan,  Vol.  I.  page  S3G. 
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visible  above  the  building,  is  thirty-seven  feet ; and  that  its  circumference, 
where  it  joins  the  terrace,  is  ten  feet  four  inches.  These  dimensions  I 
have  from  Moonshee  Mohummud  Morad,  who  himself  measured  the 
pillar  for  Captain  Hoare  in  July  1797  , and  who  adds,  that,  as  far  as  it 
could  he  seen,  (which  from  the  ruinous  state  of  the  building  it  cannot  he, 
at  present,  below  the  upper  terrace,)  it  is  certainly,  as  described  in  the 
Ilujt  Akleeyn,  a single  stone,  of  reddish  colour,  as  represented  in  the  draw- 
ing. One  of  Captain  Hoare’s  drawings  further  represents  the  plans  of  the 
three  stories  of  the  Shikar-gah,  and  his  Moonshee  informs  me,  the  current 
opinion  is,  that  they  were  used  partly  for  a menagery,  and  partly  for  an 
aviary,  which  the  plans  appear  to  confirm. 

Perhaps  the  same  misguided  religious  zeal,  which  prompted  his  severity 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  Cumaoon,  may  have  impelled  him  to  erect  a man- 
sion for  birds  and  beasts,  round  a venerable  relict  of  Hindoo  antiquity ; 
the  age  of  whieh  cannot,  I conceive,  he  determined  by  the  date  of  the  in- 
scription now  communicated  to  the  Society,  as  the  character  of  it  is  ma- 
dern,  and  altogether  different  from  the  older  inscriptions,  not  3'et  explained; 

J.  II.HARINGTON. 
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• SANSCRIT  INSCRIPTION,  IN  ROMAN  CHARACTERS. 

samvat  1220  vaisac'lia  siuH  16  sacambliari  bliupati  sriniad  v^lla  d^vatmaja 
sriniad  visala  d^vasya. 


1 avind’hydd  abimadrer  viracliita  vijayas  tirt'ha  yatra  prasangad  udgri- 
vdshu  praharta  iiripatishu  viuaiiiat  cand’hardslui  prasannah 
aryavcrtam  yat’bart’ham  punar  api  critavan  mldchch’ha  vicludi’h^da- 
nabhir  ddvah  sacambharindro  jagati  vijayatd  visalah  cslion'ipalali 


2 brutd  samprati  babujata  tilacah  s'acamblian  bliiipatih  s'rimad  vigraha 
raja  dsha  vijayl  santanajaii  atmanali. 

asmabhih  caradam  vyad’hayi  liimavad  vind’hyantaralam  bbiivah  sesba 
swicaran'aya  mastu  bhavatam  udyoga  siinyam  iiianah. 


1 ambho  nama  ripu  priya  nayanayoli  prat}’art’hi  dantantare  pratyacsban'i 
tiin'ani  vaibhava  milat  cashtam  yasas  tavacam 

margo  loca  virudd'ha  dva  vijanah  siinyam  mano  vidwisham  srfniad 
vigralia  rajadev^a  bhavatah  prapte  prayan  otsave 

lihi  mandira  sodaresliu  s'\rant6slm  vamabhmvam  satrun'ari  nanu  vigraba 
csbitipate  nyayyas  clia  vasas  tav^a  saiica  va  piirushottamasya  bhavato 
nasty  cva  varan  nid'hcr  nirmat’hj'apahrita  sriyah  ciiiiu  bhavan  erode  na 
r.idravitali. 


^samvat  sri  vieranidditya  1220  vaisac'lia  sudi  15  gurau  lic’hitani  idam 

pratyaesham  giia'danwaya  cayast'ba  inabava  ' 

putra  s'npatina  atra  samaye  malia — mautri  rajaputras'rimal  laeshan'a 
p.ilali. 
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VERBAL  TRANSLATION. 

In  the  year  1220,  on  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  Vai- 
sac’ll,  [this  monument]  of  the  fortunate  VIsala  Dev  a,  son  of  the  for- 
tunate Vella  Dev  a,  (1)  King  of  S'  acambhari. 

As  far  as  Vind'hya,  (2)  as  far  as  Himddri,  (2)  having  achieved  conquest 
in  the  course  of  travelling  to  holy  places  ; resentful  to  haughty  Kings,  and 
indulgent  to  those  whose  necks  are  humbled  ; making^Vj/^wer^a  (2)  once 
more  what  its  name  signifies,  by  causing  the  barbarians  to  be  exterminated; 
VisALA  Dev  A,  supreme  ruler  of  S'  ucamhhar'i  (3)  and  sovereign  of  the 
eartli,  is  victorious  in  the  world. 

This  conqueror,  the  fortunate  Vigraha  Raja,  (4)  King  of  S'dcam- 
hhari,  most  eminent  of  the  tribe  whicli  sprang  from  the  arms  (5)  [of  Brah- 
ma',] now  addresses  his  own  descendants  ; “ By  us  the  region  of  the  earth 
“ between  Himavat  (2)  and  Vind'hya  (2)  has  been  made  tributary ; let 
not  your  minds  be  void  of  exertion  to  subdue  the  remainder.” 

Tears  are  evident  in  the  eyes  of  thy  enemy’s  consort;  blades  of  grass 
are  perceived  between  thy  adversary’s  teeth  ; {6)  thy  fame  is  predominant 

throughout 

(1)  Colonel  Polier’s  transcript  exhibited  Amilla  ; the  present  copy  may  be  read,  either 
Ave'lla  or  Ve'lla. 

(2)  The  Vind’hya  hills  form  the  range  which  passes  through  the  provinces  of  Bahar,  Benares, 
&c.  Himddri,  the  mountain  of  snow,  (called  Himavat  in  the  next  verse),  is  the  Imaus  and  Emodus 
of  antient  geographers.  'Arydverta  signifies  the  land  of  virtue,  or  “ inhabited  by  respectable  mend*' 
See  Menu  Ch.  2.  v.  22. 

(3)  I have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  S'  acambhari. 

(4)  Whether  Vigraha  Ra'ja  and  Visala  De'va  be  names  of  the  same  person,  or  of  differ- 
ent princes,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  from  the  tenor  of  the  inscription,  without  other  in- 
formation. 

(5)  The  transcript  of  the  inscription  exhibits  Vdhamdna  Tilacah,  as  it  was  also  read  in  the  former 
fac  simile  : Servone  Trive'dI  advises  me  to  read  it  Bdhujdia  Tilacah,  and  I accede  to  his 
emendation. 

(6)  This  alludes  to  the  Indian  custom  of  biting  a blade  of  grafs  as  a token  of  submission,  and 
of  asking  quarter. 
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throughout  space;  tlie  minds  of  thy  foes  are  void  [of  hope]  ; their  route 
is  the  desert  where  men  are  hindred  from  passing;  O V^igraha  Raj'a 
Deva,  in  the  jubilee  oecasioned  by  thy  march. 

]May  tliy  abode,  O Vigraha,  sovereign  of  the  earth,  be  fixed,  as  in 
reason  it  ought,  in  the  bosoms  (akin  to  tlie  mansion  of  dalliance)  of 
the  women  with  beautiful  eye-brows,  who  were  married  to  thy  enemies. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  thy  being  the  highest  of  embodied  souls.  (7)  Didst 
thou  not  sleep  in  the  lap  of  S'ri,  whom,  thou  didst  seize  from  the  ocean, 
having  churned  it?  (8) 

In  the  year  from  the  fortunate  Vic ra'madity a 1220  (9)  on  Thursday 
the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  the  month  Faisac'/i,  this  was  written 

in  the  presence  of  (10) by  S' r' ip  at  r,  the  son 

of  Muhaxjci,  a CliyaJVha  of  a family  in  Gaud' a : at  this  time  fhe  fortunate 
Lacshana'  Pa'la,  a Rajaputra,  is  prime  minister. 

> ( 

S'l  VA  the  terrible,  and  the  universal  monarch. 

There 

(7)  Servone  explains  this  very  obscure  passage  otherwise:  “ there  is  (i.  e.  there  should  be)  no 
doubt  or  hesitation  in  the  mind  of  thee,  who  art  the  highest  of  embodied  souls.  (Purushottama.” J 

(8)  Purushottama  is  a title  of  Vishn'u.  With  reference  to  this  term,  the  author  of  the 
infeription  asks,  “Art  thou  not  Vishn'u  himself?  Art  thou  not  he  who  slept  in  the  arms  of  Lac- 
SHMi  ?”  The  legend  of  the  churning  of  the  ocean  is  well  known, 

(g)  In  the  present  copy  the  date  is  very  distinct,  and  proves  to  be  1220  ; not  123,  as  was  sus- 
pected by  Sir  William  Jones. 

(10)  This  part  of  the  inscription  is  not  legible. 
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There  are  on  the  same  page,  some  short  inscriptions,  which  I cannot 
decypher.  One  of  them,  however,  is  partly  legible,  and  appears  to  be  in 
the  Hindusthii  language.  It  contains  the  name  of  Sultan  Ibr'ahim> 
and  wishes  him  a long  life. 


VI. 


Account  of  the  Rookies  or  Lunctas. 

By  John  Macrae,  Esq. 
communicated  by  j.  h.  HARINGTON,  Es^. 

IMr.  Harington  has  the  pleasure  of  laying-  before  the  society,  an 
account  of  the  Koolcies,  or  Cucis , respecting  whom  a paper  cominnnicated 
in  Persian  hy  ]\Ir.  Ra\ylins,  was  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones, 
and  printed  in  the  Hd  Volume  of  the  Researches. 

The  paper  now  communicated  was  written  by  Mr.  John  McRae,  Sur- 
geon in  the  Honourable  Company’s  Service,  at  Chittagong  ; and  from 
information  given  to  him  hy  a native  of  Runganeeah,  who  had  long  resided 
among  the  Ciids  as  their  captive.  It  was  originally  intended  as  a private 
communication  only  ; hut  conceiving  that  the  description  of  manners 
contained  in  it,  of  a people  little  known,  on  the  frontier  of  the  British 
territory,  would  prove  acceptable  to  the  Society,  the  author  was  solicited 
to  permit  its  being  read  to  them ; and  they  will  probably  consider  it  suf- 
ficiently interesting  for  publication  in  their  Researches. 

January  9.Ath,  \7Qg.. 

The  Rookies  are  a race  of  people  that  live  among  the  mountains  to  the 
north  east  of  the  Chittagong  province,  at  a greater  distance  than  the 
Choomeeas  from  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains;  to  whom  therefore  they  are 
little  known,  and  with  whom  they  very  rarely  have  any  intercourse,  exce[)t 
when  they  occasionally  visit  the  hauts,  or  markets,  on  the  borders  of 
the  jungles  in  the  Runganeeah  and  Auriingabad  districts,  to  purchase  salt, 
dried  fish,  and  tobacco.. 
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The  following  account  of  them  was  taken  from  a native  of  the  Runga- 
neeah  district,  who,  when  a boy,  was  carried  away,  in  one  of  their  preda- 
tory excursions,  and,  after  a captivity  of  twenty  years,  found  means  to  re- 
turn to  his  family. 

The  Koolaes,  or  Lunctas,  (as  they  are  also  called, ) are  the  least  civilized, 
of  any  of  the  people  we  as  yet  know,  among  these  mountains:  like  all 
mountaineers,  they  are  of  an  active,  muscular  make,  but  not  tall ; they 
are  stouter,  and  of  a darker  complexion  than  the  Choomcean* , and,  like 
them,  have  the  peculiar  features  of  all  the  natives  of  the  eastern  parts  of 
Asia,  namely  the  flat  nose,  small  eye,  and  broad  round  face. 

The  tradition  of  the  Koolaes  respecting  their  origin  is,  that  they,  and  the 
Mugs,  are  the  offspring  of  the  same  progenitor,  who  had  two  sons,  by  differ- 
ent mothers.  The  Mugs,  they  say,  are  the  descendants  of  the  eldest,  and 
the  Rookies  of  the  youngest  son.  The  mother  of  the  youngest  having 
died  during  his  infancy,  he  was  neglected  by  his  step-mother,  who,  while 
she  cloathed  her  own  son,  allowed  him  to  go  naked  ; and  this  partial  dis- 
tinction being  still  observed,  as  he  grew  up,  he  went  by  the  name  of 
Luncta,  or  the  naked.  Upon  the  death  of  their  father,  a quarrel  arose 
between  the  brothers,  Avhicli  induced  the  Luncta  to  betake  himself  to  the 
hills,  and  there  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days.  His  descendants  have 
continued  there  ever  since,  and  still  go  by  the  name  of  Lunctas ; though, 
properly  speaking,  the  term  is  only  applicable  to  the  male  partuf  them,  as 
the  females  wear  a short  apron  before,  made  of  cloth  of  their  own  manu- 
facture, and  which  falls  down  from  the  loins  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh  ; 

and 

* Choomefas  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  first  range  of  hills  bordCTing  on  the  plains  to  the  north  and 
cast  of  the  province  of  Chittagong,  and  are  tributary  to  the  Honourable  Company  ; their  villages  are 
called  Chooms,  4 
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and  both  sexes  occasionally  throw’-  a loose  sheet  of  cloth  o\  er  their  bodies, 
to  defend  them  from  the  cold. 

This  tradition  of  their  origin  receives  much  support  from  tlie  great  si- 
milarity of  the  ]\Iug  and  Kuokie  languages,  many  w ords  of  which  arc  ex- 
actly the  same,  and  their  general  resemblance  is  such  that  a 3Iifg  and  Kookic 
can  make  themselves  understood  to  each  other. 

The  Rookies  are  all  hunters  and  warriors,  and  are  divided  into  a number 
of  distinct  tribes,  totally  independent  of  each  other,  though  all  of  them  ac- 
knowledge, more  or  less,  the  authority  of  three  different  Rajahs,  named 
Tii'andox,  Mankene,  and  Halcha,  to  whom  the  various  tribes  are 
attached,  but  whose  power  over  them  is  very  limited,  except  in  that  tribe 
with  w'hich  the  Rajah  lives,  where  he  is  absolute.  The  rajahships  are  he- 
reditary, and  the  Rajahs,  by  w ay  of  distinction,  w ear  a small  slip  of  black 
cloth  round  their  loins ; and,  as  a farther  mark  of  superior  rank,  they  have 
their  hair  brought  fonvard,  and  tied  in  a bunch,  so  as  to  overshade  the 
forehead,  while  the  rest  of  the  Rookies  have  theirs  hanging  loose  over  the 
shoulders.  The  females  also  of  the  Rajah's  family  W'ear  an  apron  of  black 
cloth,  w ith  a red  border,  which  falls  dowm  to  the  knee, — a colour  and  fa- 
shion prohibited  to  the  rest  of  the  sex,  black  being  the  royal  colour. 

The  Rajahs  receive  a tribute  in  kind  from  the  tribes,  to  support  their 
dignity  ; and  in  cases  of  general  danger,  they  can  summon  all  the  w^arriors 
to  arms  ; but  each  tribe  is  under  tliC  immediate  command  of  its  own  par- 
ticular chief,  whose  word  is  a law  in  peace  and  war,  and  wdio  has  the  pow'er 
of  life  and  death  in  his  tribe.  The  chieltainship  is  not  hereditary  like  the 
rajahship,  but  elective,  though  in  general  the  nearest  relation  of  the  last 
chief  succeeds  him,  if  deemed  by  the  tribe  a proper  person  for  the  trust,  and 
the  cannot  remove  a chief  once  elected,  should  he  disapprove  of  him. 
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The  Kookks  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  spears,  clubs,  and  daws, 
an  instrument  in  common  use  among  tlie  natives  of  this  province,  as  a 
hand  liatchet,  and  exactly  resembling  the  knife  of  the  Nijars  on  the 
Malabar  Coast,  which  is  a most  destructive  weapon  in  close  combat.  They 
use  shields,  made  of  the  hide  of  the  Gyal,  (a  species  of  cow  peculiar  to 
their  hills;)  and  the  inside  of  their  shields  they  ornament  with  small  pen- 
dulous plates  of  brass,  which  make  a tingling  noise,  as  the  warriors  toss 
about  their  arms,  either  in  the  fight  or  in  the  dance.  They  also  wear  round 
their  necks  large  strings,  of  a particular  kind  of  shell  found  in  their  hills; 
about  their  loins,  and  on  their  thighs,  immediately  above  the  knee,  they 
tie  large  bunches  of  long  goat’s  hair,  of  a red  colour ; and  on  their  arms 
they  have  broad  rings  of  ivory,  in  order  to  make  them  appear  the  more  terri- 
fick  to  their  enemies. 

The  Kookks  choose  the  steepest  and  most  inaccessible  hills  to  build  their 
villages  upon,  which,  from  being  thus  situated,  are  called  Parahs,  or,  in 
the  Kookie  language,  Kdiootth.  Every  Parah  consists  of  a tribe,  and  has 
seldom  fewer  than  four  or  five  hundred  inhabitants,  and  sometimes  contains 
one  or  two  thousand.  Towards  our  frontiers,  however,  where  there  is 
little  apprehension  of  danger,  a tribe  frequently  separates  into  several  small 
parties,  Avhich  form  so  many  different  Parahs  on  the  adjoining  hills,  as  may 
best  suit  their  convenience.  To  give  further  security  to  the  Parahs,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  naturally  strong  situation,  the  Kookks  surround  them  with  a 
thick  bamboo  pallisade ; and  the  passages  leading  into  them,  of  which 
there  are  commonly  four  or  five  in  different  quarters,  they  strictly  guard, 
day  and  night,  especially  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of  danger  ; but  Avhether 
there  is,  or  is  not,  they  are  at  all  times  extremely  jealous  of  admitting 
strangers  Avithin  the  Parah  : they  build  their  houses  as  close  to  each  otlier 
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as  possible,  and  make  them  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  four  or  five 
families  in  every  house.  They  construct  them  after  the  manner  of  the  Choo- 
wiecmand  Mugs,  that  is,  on  platforms  or  stages  of  bamboo,  raised  about  six 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  enter  them  by  ladders,  or,  more  frequently,  by 
a singlestick,  with  notches  cut  in  it,  to  receive  the  foot : underneath  the 
stages  they  keep  their  domestic  animals.  All  these  precautions  ot  defence 
strongly  indicate  the  constant  state  of  alarm  in  which  they  live,  not  only 
from  the  quarrels  of  the  Rajahs  with  each  other,  but  also  from  the  hostile 
feuds  of  the  different  tribes  ; not  excepting  those  who  are  attached  to 
the  same  Rajah.  Depredations  on  each  other’s  property,  and  the  not  giving 
up  of  such  refugees  as  may  fly  from  one  Parah  to  another,  are  the  most 
frequent  causes  of  quarrel,  when  they  carry  on  a most  destructive  petty 
warfare,  in  which  the  several  tribes  are  more  or  less  involved,  according  as 
the  principals  are  more  or  less  connected  among  them.  On  these  occa- 
sions, when  an  enterprize  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  induce  the  chief 
to  head  all  the  warriors  of  the  Parah,  he  always  selects  a warrior  of  approved 
valour  and  address  to  lead  the  party  to  be  detached. 

They  alwa}’s  endeavour  to  surprize  their  enemy,  in  preference  to  engag- 
ing him  in  open  combat,  however  confident  of  superiority  they  may  be. 
With  that  view,  when  on  any  hostile  excursion,  they  never  kindle  afire,  but 
carry  with  them  a sufliciency  of  ready-dressed  provisions,  to  serve  during 
the  probable  term  of  their  absence ; they  march  in  the  night,  proceeding 
with  the  greatest  expedition,  and  observing  the  most  profound  silence;  Avhen 
day  overtakes  them,  they  halt,  and  lie  concealed  in  a kind  of  hammock, 
which  they  fasten  among  the  branches  of  the  loftiest  trees,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  perceived  by  any  person  passing  underneath.  From  this  circum- 
stance of  ambuscade  the  idea  has  originated,  of  their  living  in  trees  instead 
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of  bouses.  When  they  have,  in  this  manner,  approached  their  enemy  unper- 
ceivcd,  they  generally  make  their  attack  about  the  dawm,  and  commence 
it  with  a great  shout,  and  striking-  of  their  spears  against  tlieir  shields. 
If  they  are  successful  in  their  onset,  they  seldom  spare  either  age  or  sex  ; 
at  times,  hoM^ever,  they  make  captives  of  the  children,  and  often  adopt  them 
into  their  families,  when  they  have  none  of  their  own ; and  the  only  slaves 
among  them  are  the  captives  thus  taken. 

The  heads  of  the  slain  they  carry  in  great  triumph  to  their  Parah, 
where  the  w-arriors  are  met,  on  their  arrival,  by  men,  women  and  children, 
with  much  rejoicing;  and  they  have  the  peculiar  privilege  of  killing  any 
animal  in  the  place  they  may  choose,  (not  excepting  the  chief’s,)  to  he 
giv^en  as  a feast  in  celebration  of  their  victory  : but,  should  the  party  have 
been  unsuccessful,  instead  of  being  thus  met  with  every  demonstration  of 
joy,  and  led  into  the  Parah  amidst  the  exultations  of  its  friends,  it  enters 
in  the  greatest  silence,  and  as  privately  as  possible ; and  all  the  warriors 
composing  it  remain  in  disgrace,  until  such  time  as  they  retrieve  their  cha- 
racters, either  jointly  or  individually,  by  some  act  of  valour. 

The  Rookies  are  often  attacked  by  the  Banjoogees,  who,  though  not  so 
numerous  a race  of  people,  yet,  from  being  all  united  under  one  Rajah, 
always  prevail,  and  exact  an  annual  tribute  of  salt  from  the  two  Rookie 
Rajahs,  Th'andon  and  INIankene,  who,  from  having  a greater  intercourse 
with  the  Choomeeas,  receive  a larger  supply  of  this  article  from  the  plains 
below,  than  their  more  remote  neighbours.  Salt  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
among  them  all;  whenever  they  send  any  message  of  consequence  to  each 
other,  they  ahvays  put  in  the  hand  of  the  bearer  of  it  a small  quantity  of 
salt,  to  be  delivered  with  the  message,  as  expressive  of  its  importance.  Next 
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to  pcrsonnl  valour,  tlie  accomplisliment  most  esteemed  in  a v/arrior,  is  su- 
perior address  in  stealing,  and  if  a thief  can  convey  undiscovered  to  his  own 
house  his  neighbour’s  property,  it  cannot  afterwards  he  claimed  ; nor,  if 
detected  in  the  act,  is  he  otherwise'punishcd  than  by  exposure  to  the  ridi- 
cule of  the  Parah,  and  being  obliged  to  restore  what  he  may  have  laid 
hold  of. 

This  must  tend  to  encourage  the  practice  of  thieving,  which,  no  doubt, 
is  considered  in  such  high  estimation,  because  the  same  sagacity  and  ad- 
dress, necessary  to  give  success  to  the  thief,  qualifies  the  Avarrior,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  to  steal  unperceived  upon  and  surprize  his  enemy,  and  thus  en- 
sures him  victory.  So  thought  the  ancient  warriors  of  Sparta,  who,  like 
the  Rookies  of  the  present  day,  held  in  estimation  the  man  udio  could 
steal  with  superior  expertness. 

The  Rookies,  like  all  savage  people,  are  of  a most  vindictive  disposition  ; 
blood  must  always  be  shed  for  blood  ; if  a tiger  even  kills  any  of  them, 
near  a Parah,  the  Avhole  tribe  is  up  in  arms,  and  goes  in  pursuit  of  the 
animal;  Avhen,  if  he  is  killed,  the  family  of  the  deceased  gives  a feast  of 
his  flesh,  in  revenge  of  his  having  killed  their  relation.  And  should  the 
tribe  fail  to  destroy  the  tiger,  in  this  flrst  general  pursuit  of  him,  the  family 
of  the  deceased  must  still  continue  the  chace ; for  until  they  have  killed 
either  this,  or  some  other  tiger,  and  have  given  a feast  of  his  flesh,  they 
are  in  disgrace  in  the  Parah,  and  not  associated  with  by  the  rest  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  like  manner,  if  a tiger  destroys  one  of  a hunting  party,  or 
of  a party  of  v/arriors  on  an  hostile  excursion,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
(whatever  their  success  may  have  been)  can  return  to  the  Parah,  without 
being  disgraced  unless  they  kill  the  tiger.  A more  striking  instance  still  of 
this  revengeful  spirit  of  retaliation  is,  that  if  a man  should  happen  to  be  killed 
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by  an  accidental  fall  from  a tree,  all  his  relations  assemble,  and  cut  itdoun; 
and  however  large  it  may  be,  they  reduce  it  to  chips,  which  they  scatter 
in  the  winds,  for  having,  as  they  say,  been  the  cause  of  the  death  of  their 
brother.  They  employ  much  of  their  time  in  the  chace,  and  having  no 
prejudice  of  cast  (or  sect)  to  restrain  them  in  the  clioice  of  their  game,  no 
animal  comes  amiss  to  them.  An  elephant  is  an  immense  prize  for  a whole 
Parah.  They  do  not  remove  their  Parahs  so  frequently  as  the  Choomceas 
do  their  Chooms  : the  Choomeeas  seldom  remain  longer  than  two  years  on 
the  same  spot ; whereas  the  Kookies  are  usually  four  or  five  ; and  wlien 
they  migrate,  they  burn  their  Parah,  lest  their  Gyals  should  return  to  it,  as 
they  are  frequently  known  to  do  if  the  huts  are  left  standing.  The  Kookies 
never  go  to  a greater  distance  from  their  old  ground  than  a journey  of 
twelve  hours,  unless  compelled  to  proceed  farther,  from  some  particular 
cause,  such  as  the  fear  of  an  enemy,  or  the  want  of  a proper  spot  to  fix  upon. 

Their  great  object  in  selecting  a place  to  settle  on,  is  natural  strength  of 
situation,  with  a sufficiency  of  good  ground  near  the  Parah  on  which  to  rear 
the  different  grains,  roots,  and  vegetables  they  wish  to  cultivate.  They  cul- 
tivate the  ground  as  the  Choomeeas  do,  and  in  this,  as  in  every  other  do- 
mestick  occupation,  the  female  sex  bears  the  weight  of  the  labour,  and 
no  rank  exempts  them  from  it : the  wife  of  the  chief,  and  the  wife  of  his 
vassal,  work  alike  in  the  same  field. 

A PROPER  spot  being  found  on  the  declivity  of  some  hill  contiguous 
to  the  Parah,  the  men  cut  down  i\\e  jungle  upon  it  in  the  month  of  I\Iarch, 
and  allow  it  to  remain  there  until  sufficiently  decayed  to  burn  freely, 
when  they  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  at  once  perform  the  double  purpose  of 
clearing  away  the  rubbish,  and  of  manuring  the  ground  with  its  ashes. — 
The  women  now  dig  small  holes,  at  certain  distances,  in  the  spot  so  cleared, 
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and  into  each  hole  tlicy  throw  a handful  of  different  seeds  tlicy  intend 
to  rear,  whicli  are  all  jumbled  together  in  a basket  slung  over  the  shoul- 
der: the  seeds  are  then  covered  with  earth,  and  left  to  their  fate;  when 
in  due  time,  according  to  their  various  natures,  the  plants  spring  up, 
ripen,  and  are  reaped  in  succession:  rice,  Indian  corn,  and  the  mustard 
plant,  are  thus  seen  in  the  same  field.  Of  rice  they  have  a great  variety, 
and  two  or  three  kinds  peculiar  to  the  hills  ; one  of  these,  the  ChereJi,  is  un- 
commonly fine,  and  has  the  peculiar  quality  of  affecting,  as  a laxative,  persons 
not  in  the  habit  of  eating  it.  The  other  sorts  are  called  Beh,  Deenghroo, 
Roomkee,  Sepooee,  Bangsoo  and  Boiilleh  ; but  it  is  not  exactly  ascertained, 
whether  or  not  these  are  different  species  of  grain,  or  the  same  kind,  re- 
ceiving different  names  from  the  season  of  reaping  it.  The  Beh  is  reaped  in 
July,  the  Chereh  in  August,  the  Beengkroo  in  September,  the  Roomkee  in 
October,  and  in  November  the  Sepooee,  Bangsoo,  and  Boulteh.  They  have 
another  small  grain,  called  Ciitchoo,  and  a variety  of  beans,  as  the  Karass, 
Burguddee,  and  Tooraee : the  seed  of  the  mustard  plant  tliey  eat,  but  ex- 
press no  oil  from  it.  Of  the  gourd  and  cucumber  plants  they  have  several 
kinds;  and  turmerick,  yams,  and  tobacco,  they  cultivate;  but  the  latter 
- they  have  in  small  quantity,  though  very  fond  of  it. 

Ix  their  forests  they  have  abundance  of  honey,  but  are  ignorant  of  the 
method  of  separating  it  from  the  wax  of  the  comb. 

Their  domestic  animals  are  Gyals,  Goats,  Hogs,  Dogs,  and  Fowls,  and 
of  these  the  Gija!  is  by  much  the  most  valued,  both  on  account  of  its  milk 
and  its  ilesh.  As  already  mentioned,  it  is  a species  of  cow,  peculiar  to 
these  hills,  where  it  is  met  in  its  wild  state  : in  shape  it  resembles  the 
heavy  strong  make  of  the  wild  buffalo,  but  has  much  shorter  horns  ; its 
colour  is  brown,  acquiring  a lighter  shade  towards  the  belly,  which,  as 
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well  as  tlie  legs,  is  often  white  : its  milk  is  nearly  as  rich  as  tlie  cream 
of  common  cow  milk,  ami  its  flesh  constitutes  the  fist  luxury  at  a Kookic 
feast,  and,  except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  is  never  given.  Tlic 
goats  arc  larger,  and  more  hairy  than  those  of  the  plains.  In  the  other 
animals  there  is  nothing  peculiar.  Notwithstanding  that  tlie  Rookies  have 
such  a number  of  different  articles  of  food,  yet  a scarcity  of  provisions 
frequently  prevails  among  the  tribes,  when  those  upon  a friendly  footing  al- 
Avays  assist  each  other  ; and  whatever  may  have  been  thus  amicably  given 
is  rigidly  repafd,  in  more  favourable  times,  by  the  tribe  which  received 
it.  A searcity  may  be  occasioned  either  by  the  irregularity  of  the  season 
in  a failure  or  excess  of  the  periodical  rains  ; or  else  by  the  incursions 
of  enemies,  who  never  fail  to  lay  waste  and  destroy,  if  they  can,  every 
thing  to  be  found  Avithout  the  Pitrah.  And  the  Parah  itself,  in  a fatally 
unguarded  hour,  is  often  destroyed  also,  when  the  helpless  survivors,  if  anv, 
of  such  a calamity,  arc  thrown  upon  the  humanity  of  their  Reighbouiing 
friends. 

In  the  Parahs  they  cook  their  victuals  in  earthen  pots  of  their  own  ma- 
nufacture, rcsenrbling  those  of  the  Bengalees,  but  much  stronger  and 
thicker  in  substance.  The  hunter,  however,  in  his  excursions  through  the 
forests,  boils  his  food  in  a particular  kind  of  hollow  bamboo.  From  the 
ashes  of  a different  species  of  the  same  plant,  he  extracts  a substitute  for 
salt,  to  eat  with  his  victuals ; and  with  equal  simplicity  and  readiness  he 
kindles  his  fire,  by  the  friction  of  one  piece  of  dried  bamboo  upon  another. 
The  Rookies  have  but  one  wife  ; they  may  however  keep  as  many  con- 
cubines as  they  please.  Adultery  may  lie  punished  with  instant  death  by 
either  of  the  injured  parties,  if  the  guilty  are  caught  by  them  in  the  fact; 
it  may  otherwise  be  compromised  by  a fine  of  Gyals,  as  the  chief  may  deter- 
mine. The  frailty  of  a concubine  is  always  compromised  in  this  Avaj^  with- 
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out  disgrace  to  the  parties.  Fornication  is  punished  in  no  other  manner, 
than  by  obliging  the  parties  to  marry,  unless  the  man  may  liavc  used  vio- 
lence, in  which  case  he  is  punished,  generally  w'ith  death,  either  hy  the  chief, 
or  by  the  relations  of  the  injured  female.  INIarriage  is  never  consummated 
among  them  before  the  age  of  puberty.  When  a young  man  has  fixed 
his  affections  upon  a young  w'^oman,  either  of  his  ow'u,  or  of  some  neigh- 
houring  Parah,  his  father  visits  her  father,  and  demands  her  in  mar- 
riage for  his  son  : her  father,  on  this,  inquires  wdiat  are  the  merits  of  the 
young  man  to  entitle  him  to  her  favour,  and  how^  many  can  he  afford  to 
entertain  at  the  vvedding  feast : to  wdiich  the  father  of  the  young  man  re- 
plies, that  his  son  is  a brave  Avarrior,  a good  hunter,  and  an  expert  thief, 
for  that  he  can  produce  so  many  heads,  of  the  enemies  he  has  slain, 
and  of  the  game  he  has  killed ; that  in  his  house  are  such  and  such  stolen 
goods,  and  that  he  can  feast  so  many  (mentioning  the  number)  at  his 
marriage.  On  hearing  this,  the  father  of  the  girl  either  goes  himself,  or 
sends  some  confidential  friend,  to  ascertain  the  facts,  which  if  he  finds  to 
be  as  stated,  he  consents  to  the  marriage,  and  it  is  celebrated  by  a feast, 
given  by  him  to  the  bridegroom,  and  all  their  mutual  friends.  At  night 
the  bride  is  led  by  her  husband  from  her  father’s  house  to  his  own, 
where  he  next  day  entertains  the  company  of  the  preceding  day,  which 
is  more  or  less  numerous,  according  to  the  connections  and  circumstances 
of  the  parties.  When  a chief  marries,  the  whole  Parah  is  entertained 
by  him ; and  should  his  bride  be  from  another  Parah,  as  often  happens, 
the  two  Parahs  feast  and  carouse  with  each  other  alternately.  At  these, 
and  all  their  festivals,  there  is  much  drinking,  of  a liquor  made  of  the 
rice,  called  Deengkroo,  of  wdtich  the  Rookies  are  very  fond.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  this  liquor,  the  one  pure  and  limpid  ; and  the  other  of  a red 
colour,  from  an  infusion  of  the  leaf  of  a particular  tree  called  Bajigmullah, 
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M’hicli  renders  it  highly  intoxicating.  They  indulge  very  freely  in  the  use 
of  both  kinds,  except  when  they  go  on  hostile  excursions : they  then 
rigidly  abstain  from  them.  In  January  and  February  they  usually  marry, 
because  they  have  provisions  in  the  greatest  plenty,  and  it  is  their  most 
idle  time. 

"VyiiEN  any  person  dies  in  a Parahy  the  corpse  is  conveyed  by  the  re- 
lations of  the  deceased,  and  deposited  upon  a stage  raised  under  a shed 
erected  for  the  purpose,  at  some  distance  from  the  dwelling  house.  While 
it  remains  there,  it  is  carefully  guarded  day  and  night  from  the  depreda- 
tions of  dogs  and  birds,  by  some  one  of  the  family,  and  a regular  supply 
of  food  and  drink  is  daily  brought  and  laid  before  it.  Should  more  than 
one  casualty  occur  in  a family,  the  same  ceremony  is  observed  with  re- 
spect to  each  corpse;  and  at  whatever  time  of  the  year  persons  may  happen, 
to  die  in  the  Parah,  all  the  bodies  must  be  kept  in  this  manner  until 
the  11th  of  April,  called  by  the  Bengalees,  Beessoo.  On  that  day  all  the 
relations  of  the  deceased  assemble  and  convey  their  remains  from  the 
sheds  to  diiferent  funeral  piles  prepared  for  them  on  a particular  spot 
without  the  Parah,  where  they  are  burnt ; as  are  also  the  several  sheds 
under  which  the  bodies  had  lain  from  the  period  of  their  decease.  After 
this  melancholy  ceremony  is  over,  the  whole  party  repairs  to  the  house 
of  him  in  wliose  family  the  first  casualty  occurred  in  that  year,  and  par- 
takes of  an  entertainment  given  by  him  in  honour  of  the  dead.  On  the 
following  day  a similar  feast  is  given  by  him  in  wdiose  family  the  next 
casualty  of  the  season  had  happened  ; and  thus,  the  feast  goes  round  in 
succession,  until  one  is  giv’^en  for  each  of  the  dead. 

In  this  pious  preservation  of  the  dead  till  a certain  day  in  the  year,  when 
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only  the  last  solemn  funeral  rites  can  be  performed  to  their  remains,  there 
is  a singular  coincidence  in  the  practice  of  the  Koolcics  with  that  of  some  of 
the  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians,  as  related  in  Be  nr  ham’s  Travels; 
and  it  must  appear  a curious  fact,,  that  in  so  very  j)articular  an  instance, 
there  should  be  this  similitude  in  the  customs  of  two  savage  people,  placed 
in  such  opposite  parts  of  the  world;  where  the  climate,  and  other  peculiar 
local  circumstances,  are  so  totally  diflerent. 

The  Kookics  have  an  idea 'of  a future  state,  where  they  are  rewarded  or 
punished  according  to  their  merits  in  this  world.  They  conceive  that  nothing 
is  more  pleasing  to  the  Deity,  or  more  certainly  ensures  future  happiness, 
than  destoying  a number  of  their  enemies.  The  Supreme  Being  they  con- 
ceive to  be  Omnipotent,  and  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  all  that  it 
contains.  The  term  in  their  language  for  the  Supreme  Being  is  Khogein 
PooTTEEAKG.  They  also  worship  an  inferior  Deily,  under  the  name  of 
SnEEM  Sauk,  to  whom  they  address  their  prayers,  as  a mediator  M'ith  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  as  more  immediately  interesting  himself  in  the  con- 
cerns of  individuals.  To  the  Supreme  Being  they  offer  in  sacrifice  a Gyak, 
as  being  their  most  valued  animal ; while  to  Sheem  Sauk  they  sacrifice 
a goat  only.  In  every  Parah,  they  have  a rudely  formed  figure  of  w’ood 
of  the  human  shape,  representing  Sheem  Sauk;  it  is  generally  placed 
under  a tree,  and  to  it  they  offer  up  their  prayers  before  they  set  out  on 
any  excursion  or  enterprize,  as  the  Deity  that  controuls  and  directs 
their  actions  and  destiny.  Whenever,  therefore,  they^  return  successful, 
whether  from  the  chace,  or  the  attack  of  an  enemy,  they  religiously 
place  before  Sheem  Sauk  all  the  heads  of  the  slain,  or  of  their  game 
killed,  as  expressive  of  their  devotion,  and  to  record  their  exploits.  Each 
warrior  has  his  own  particular  pile  of  heads,  and  according  to  the  number 
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it  consists  of,  his  character  as  a Imntcr  and  warrior  is  established  in  the 
tribe.  These  piles  are  sacred  ; and  no  man  dares  attempt  to  filch  a\way  his 
neighbours’  fame,  by  stealing  from  them  to  add  to  his  own.  They  like- 
wise M'orship  the  moon,  as  conceiving  it  to  influence  their  fortunes  in  some 
degree.  And  in  every  house  there  is  a particular  post  consecrated  to  the 
Deity,  before  which  they  always  place  a certain  portion  of  whatever  food 
tliey  are  about  to  eat.  In  the  month  of  January  they  have  a solemn  sacri- 
lice  and  festival  in  honour  of  the  Deity,  when  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  Parahs,  (if  on  friendly  terms,)  often  unite  and  kill  Gyals, 
and  all  kinds  of  animals,  on  which  they  feast,  and  dance  and  drink  together 
for  several  days.  They  have  no  professed  ministers  of  religion,  but  each 
adores  the  Deity  in  such  manner  as  he  thinks  proper.  They  have  no 
emblem,  as  of  Sheem  Sauk,  to  represent  the  Supreme  Being. 

The  Koohes  having  no  coins  among  them,  but  such  as  find  their  way 
from  the  plains,  for  the  few  necessaries  they  want  they  barter  their  pro- 
duce with  the  Choomeeas,  who  are  the  medium  of  commerce;  and  on  these 
occasions  the  Choomeeas  are  never  allowed  to  enter  their  Parahs,  but 
are  obliged  to  remain  at  a certain  distance,  whither  the  articles  of  exchange 
are  brought : such  is  their  extreme  jealousy  of  admitting  any  strangers 
within  their  Parahs,  as  already  noticed.  They  frequently  visit  a Mug 
chief,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Comlahpore  Rajah,  wlio  is 
settled  among  the  hills,  in  the  southern  parts  of  this  district,  and  to  whom 
they  make  themselves  understood  from  the  similarity  of  language.  They 
can  give  no  account  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  their  hills  ; but  they 
have  a tradition  that  it  is  an  open  level  country,  like  the  plain  of  Chitta- 
gong. The  Koolcies  are  a great  terror  to  the  Bengalees  settled  on  the  borders 
•ot  i\\c  jungles  in  the  Rimganeeah  and  Aurungahad  districts;  and  a parti- 
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ciilar  annoyance  to  the  ■wood  cutters,  whose  business  leads  them  far  into  the 
forests,  and  whom  they  have  frequently  surprised  and  cut  off.  Whenever 
an  unfortunate  event  of  this  nature  has  occurred,  it  has  always  been  re- 
marked, that  the  Koohies  carry  nothing  away  from  the  slain  but  their  heads, 
and  such  salt  as  they  may  have  M'ith  them.  They  stand  so  greatly  in  awe 
of  fire  arms,  that  the  report  of  a single  musket  Avill  j)ut  a whole  party  to 
flight ; on  this  account  the  Rajah  of  the  Choomeeas,  who  is  so  immediately 
ill  their  neighbourhood,  keeps  in  his  service  a number  of  Pehhmans,  or 
men  with  tire-arms;  but,  notwithstanding,  his  people  have  been  obliged  to 
abandon  several  places,  by  the  depredations  committed  by  the  Koohies. 
Though  the  Rajah  is  upon  terms  of  friendship  with  some  of  the  tribes,  yet, 
in  the  course  of  their  migrations,  these  are  succeeded  by  others  that  he 
knows  nothing  of,  and  of  whose  approach  even  he  is  ignorant,  until  his 
people  are  cut  off ; he  is,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of  being  constantly 
prepared  to  repel  these  attacks,  which,  from  being  always  made  in  the 
night,  it  is  impossible  to  guard  against. 

The  follmving  is  a specimen  of  the  Kookie  language  : 

Meepa, Man. 

Noo7iaoG, Woman. 

JVaoo,  A Child. 

Meepa  Naootlie, A male  Child. 

Noonaoot'he,  A female  Child. 

P'ha,  Father. 

N 00, Mother 

Chopooee, Brother. 

Charnoo,  Sister. 


P'hoo 


P'hoo, Grandfather. 

P'hec^ Grandmother. 


The  I II  numbers  are  reckoned  thus  : 


Katka, One. 

Neeka, Two. 

Toomka,  Three. 

Leekd'  • Four. 

, Riingakci, Five. 

Hooka,  Six. 

Set'eeka, Seven. 

Rictka, Eight. 

Koaka, Nine. 

Soomka, Ten. 

By  combining  the  first  syllable  of  Soomka  with  every  intermediate 
number,  as  Soomkatka,  Soom-neeka,  Soom-toomka,  and  so  on,  they  reckon 
to  twenty,  which  is  Roboka.  The  same  combination  now  takes  place  with 
Roboka,  the  final  syllable  ka  being  struck  off ; it  goes  on  Robokatka,  Ro- 
honecka,  &c.  to  thirty,  which  is  expressed  by  Soomioomka,  or  three  tens. 
Forty  is  Soomleeka,  or  four  tens ; fifty  Soomi'iingaka,  or  five  tens  ; and  so 
on  to  a hundred,  which  is  expressed  by  Rezaka.  From  Reztika  the  final  syl- 
lable ka  being  struck  off,  a similar  combination,  as  above,  takes  place  with 
Neeka,  Toomka,  &c.  to  one  thousand,  called  Saungka.  The  preceding  rule 
of  striking  off  the  final  ka  is  observed  with  Saungka,  and  thus  they  go  on 
to  hundreds  of  thousands,  beyond  ndiich  their  ideas  of  numbers  do  not 
extend,  as  far  as  could  be  understood  from  their  having  no  terms  to  express 
them. 
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ON  THE 

SANSCRIT  AND  P'RACRIT  LANGUAGES. 

By  H.  T.  CoLEBROOKE,  Esq. 

In  a treatise  on  rhctorick,  compiled  for  the  use  of  Manicya  Chandra, 
jR/{Ja  of  T'lrahhucti  or  Tirhut,  a brief  enumeration  of  languages,  used  by 
Hindu  poets,  is  quoted  from  two  writers  on  the  art  of  poetry.  The  following 
is  a literal  translation  of  both  passages. 

“ Sa  NSC  RITA,  Prdcrita,  PaUdchi  and  Magad'hi,  are  in  short  the  four 
paths  of  poetry.  The  Gods,  &c.  speak  Sansanta ; benevolent  genii,  Prd- 
efita ; wicked  demons,  Paisdchi;  and  men  of  low  tribes  and  the  rest, 
Mdgad'hi.  But  sages  deem  Sansenta  the  chief  of  these  four  languages.  It 
is  used  three  ways  ; in  prose,  in  verse,  and  in  a mixture  of  both.” 

“Language,  again,  the  virtuous  have  declared  to  be  fourfold,  Sans- 
crYta  [or  the  polished  dialect,]  Prdenia  [or  the  vulgar  dialect],  Apa- 
hhransa  [or  jargon],  and  [or  mixed].  Sanscrita  is  the  speech  of 

the  celestials,  framed  in  grammatical  institutes  ; Prucrita  is  similar  to  it, 
but  manifold  as  a provincial  dialect,  and  otherwise ; and  those  languages 
which  are  ungrammatical,  are  spoken  in  their  respective  districts.” 

The  seems  to  be  gibberish,  which  dramatick  poets  make  the 

demons  speak,  when  they  bring  these  fantastic  beings  on  the  stage.  The 
mixture  of  languages,  noticed  in  the  second  quotation,  is  that  vdiich  is 
employed  in  di^mas,  as  is  expressly  said  by  the  same  author  in  a subsequent 
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verse.  It  is  not  then  a compound  language,  but  amixt  dialogue,  in  wldcli 
ditrerent  persons  of  the  drama  employ  ditferent  idioms.  Botli  the  passages 
above  quoted  are  therefore  easily  reconciled.  They  in  fact  notiee  onlv 
three  tongues.  1.  Sanscrit,  a polished  dialect,  the  inflections  of  which, 
with  all  its  numerous  anomalies,  are  taught  in  grammatical  institutes.  This 
the  dramatic  poets  put  into  the  mouths  of  Gods  and  of  Holy  personages. 
2.  Prdcj'it,  consisting  of  provincial  dialects,  which  are  less  refined,  and 
liave  a more  imperfect  grammar.  In  dramas  it  is  spoken  by  women,  bene- 
volent genii,  &c.  3.  jMugad'hi,  or  Apabhrans a,  a jargon  destitute  of 

regular  grammar.  It  is  used  by  the  vulgar,  ami  varies  in  different  dis- 

tricts : the  poets  accordingly  introduce  into  the  dialogue  of  plays  a provin- 
cial jargon  spoken  by  the  lowest  persons  of  the  drama  *. 


The  languages  of  India  are  all  comprehended  in  these  three  classes. 
The  first  contains  Sanscrit,  a most  polished  tongue,  which  was  gradually 
refined  until  it  became  fixed  in  the  classic  v'ritings  of  many  elegant  poets, 
most  of  whom  are  supposed  to  have  flourished  in  the  century  preceding 
the  Christian  lera.  It  is  cultivated  by  learned  Hindus  throughout  India,  as 
the  language  of  science  and  of  literature,  and  as  the  repository  of  their  law 
civil  and  religious.  It  evidently  draws  its  origin  (and  some  steps  of  its 
progress  may  even  now  be  traced)  from  a primeval  tongue  which  was 
gradually  refined  in  various  climates,  and  became  Sanscrit  in  India ; 

Pahlcrci 

* Sa/iscrita  is  the  passive  participle  of  a compound  verb  formed  by  prefixing  the  preposition  sam 
to  the  crude  verb  cn,  and  by  interposing  the  letter  s when  this  compound  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
embellishment.  Its  literal  meaning  then  is  “ adorned  and  when  applied  to  a language,  it  signifies 
“ polished.”  Fracrlta  is  a similar  derivative  from  the  same  crude  verl>,  with  prn  prefixed : the 
most  common  acceptation  of  this  word  is  “ outcaft,  or  man  of  the  lowest  class;”  as  applied  to  a 
language,  it  signifies  “ vulgar.”  Apabhrans  a is  derived  from  bhras'  to  fall  down  : it  signifies  a 
word,  or  dialect,  which  falls  off  from  correct  etymology.  Grammarians  use  the  Sanscrita  as  figni- 
fying  “ duly  formed  or  regularly  inflected  and  Apabhrans  a for  false  grammar. 


AND  PRACRIT  LANGUAGES.  QO ! 

Puhldvi  ill  Persia,  ami  Greek  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Like 
other  very  ancient  languages,  Sanscrit  abounds  in  inflections,  which  are, 
however,  more  anomalous  in  this,  than  in  the  other  languages  here  alluded 
to;  and  which  arc  even  more  so  in  .the  obsolete  dialect  of  the  Vedas,  than 
in  the  polished  speech  of  the  classick  poets.  It  has  nearly  shared  the  fate  of 
all  antient  tongues,  and  is  novv  become  almost  a dead  language  ; but 
there  seems  no  good  reason  for  doubting  that  it  was  once  universally  spoken 
in  India.  Its  name,  and  the  reputed  difficulty  of  its  grammar,  have  led 
many  persons  to  imagine  that  it  has  been  refined  by  the  concerted  efforts 
of  a few  priests,  who  set  themselves  about  inventing  a new  language  ; not 
like  all  other  tongues,  by  the  gradually  improved  practice  of  good  writers, 
and  polite  speakers.  The  exquisitely  refined  system  by  which  the  grammar 
of  Sanscrit  is  taught,  has  been  mistaken  for  the  refinement  of  the  language 
itself.  The  rules  have  beCti  supposed  to  be  anterior  to  the  practice,  but 
tliis  supposition  is  gratuitous.  \n  Sanscrit,  as  in  every  other  known  tongue, 
grammarians  have  not  invented  etymology,  but  have  only  contrived  rules 
to  teach  what  was  already  established  by  approved  practice. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  compositions  v Inch  may  also  have 

suggested  the  opinion  that  it  could  never  be  a spoken  language.  I allude 
to  what  might  be  termed  the  euphonical  orthography  of  Sanscrit.  It  con- 
sists in  extending  to  syntax  the  rules  for  the  permutation  of  letters  in 
etymology.  Similar  rules  for  avoiding  incompatible  sounds  in  compound 
terms  exist  in  all  languages;  this  is  sometimes  effected  by  a deviation  from 
orthography  in  the  pronunciation  of  words,  sometimes  by  altering  one  or 
more  letters  to  make  the  spelling  correspond  with  the  pronunciation.  These 
rules  have  been  more  profoundly  investigated  by  Hindu  grammarians  than 
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by  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  they  have  completed  a system  of  ortho- 
graphy which  may  be  justly  termed  euphonical.  They  require  all  com- 
pound terms  to  be  reduced  to  this  standard,  and  Sanscrit  authors,  it  may 
be  observed,  delight  in  compounds  of  inordinate  length  ; the  whole  sen- 
tence too,  or  even  whole  periods,  may,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  author,  be 
combined  like  the  elements  of  a single  word,  and  good  writers  generally 
do  so.  In  common  speech  this  could  never  have  been  practiseil.  None 
but  w ell  known  compounds  would  be  used  by  any  speaker  who  wished  to  be 
understood,  and  each  word  would  be  distinctly  articulated  independently 
of  the  terms  which  precede  and  follow  it.  Such  indeed  is  the  present  prac- 
tice of  those  wdio  still  speak  the  SansctHt  language  ; and  they  deliver  them- 
selves with  such  fluency  as  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Sanscrit  may  have  been 
spoken  in  former  times  with  as  much  facility  as  the  contemporary  dialects 
of  the  Greek  language,  or  the  more  modem  dialects  of  the  Arabic  tongue. 
I shall  take  occasion  again  to  allude  to  this  topick  after  explaining  at 
large  what  are,  and  by  whom  were  composed,  those  grammatical  institutes 
in  which  the  Sanso'it  language  is  framed,  according  to  the  author  above 
quoted  ; or  by  which  (for  the  meaning  is  ill  conveyed  by  a literal  transla- 
ation)  words  are  correctly  formed  and  inflected. 

Panini,  the  father  of  Sanscrit  grammar,  lived  in  so  remote  an  age,  that 
he  ranks  among  those  ancient  sages  whose  fabulous  history  occupies  a con- 
spicuous place  in  the  Furarias,  or  Indian  theogonies*.  The  name  is  a. 

patronymick, 

* Every  Parar/iz  treats  of  five  subjects  : the  creation  of  the  universe,  its  progress,  and  the  re- 
novation of  worlds  ; the  genealogy  of  gods  and  heroes ; chronology,  according  to  a fabulous 
system  ; and  heroick.  history,  containing  the  achievements  of  demi-gods  and  heroes.  Since  each 
Purand  contains  a cosmogony,  with  mythological  and  heroick  history,  the  works  which  bear  that, 
title  may  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  the  Grecian  Theogonies. 
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patronym Ick,  indicating  liis  descent  fiom  Pan'i/i;  but  according  to  the 
Paiiran  ica  legends,  he  was  grandson  of  Dev’ala,  an  inspired  legislator. 
IVliatever  may  be  the  true  history  of  Panin i,  to  him  the  6a//Y/.?,  or  suc- 
cinct aphorisms  of  grammar,  are  attributed  by  universal  consent.  Ills  sj’stem 
is  grounded  on  a profound  investigation  of  the  analogies  in  both  the  regular 
and  the  anomalous  inflections  of  the  Sanscrit  language.  lie  has  com- 
bined those  analogies  in  a very  artificial  manner ; and  has  thus  compressed 
a most  copious  etymology  into  a very  narrow  compass.  His  precepts  are 
indeed  numerous*,  but  they  have  been  framed  with  the  utmost  conciseness  ; 
and  this  great  brevity  is  the  result  of  very  ingenious  methods  which  have 
been  contrived  for  this  end,  and  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  student's 
memory.  In  Panin I’s  system  the  mutual  relation  of  all  the  parts  marks 
that  it  must  have  been  completed  by  its  author;  it  certainly  bears  internal 
evidence  of  its  having  been  accomplished  by  a single  effort,  and  even  the 
corrections,  which  are  needed,  cannot  be  interwoven  with  the  text.  It 
must  not  be  hence  inferred,  that  Panin i was  unaided  by  the  labours  of 
earlier  grammarians ; in  many  of  his  precepts  he  cites  the  authority  of  his 
predecessors  f,  sometimes  for  a deviation  from  a general  rule,  often  for  a 
grammatical  canon  which  has  universal  cogency.  He  has  even  employed 
some  technical  terms  without  defining  them,  because,  as  his  commentators 
remark,  those  terms  were  already  introduced  by  earlier  grammarians;|;. 
None  of  the  more  ancient  works,  however,  seem  to  be  now  extant;  being 
superseded  by  his,  they  have  probably  been  disused  for  ages,  and  are  now 
perhaps  totally  lost  §. 

2 D 2 A PER- 

Not  fewer  than  39()C. 

+ Sa'calya,  Ga'rgya,  Ca's'y'apa,  Ga'lava,  Sa  c at'aS' ana,  and  others. 

J 111  a few  instances  he  quotes  former  grammars  to  refute  them. 

§ Definitions  of  some  technicaj  terms,  together  with  grammatical  axioms,  are  also  cited  from 
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A PERFORMANCE  sucli  as  \\\Q  Pdiiimya  grammar  must  inevitably  con- 
tain many  errors.  The  task  of  correcting  its  inaccuracies  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  Catyayana*,  an  inspired  saint  and  law-giver,  whose  history, 
like  that  of  all  the  Indian  sages,  is  involved  in  the  impenetrable  darkness 
of  mythology.  His  annotations,  entitled  Vdrticas,  restrict  those  among 
the  Pdniniya  rules  which  are  too  vague,  enlarge  others  which  are  too 
limited,  and  mark  numerous  exceptions  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of 
Panin  I himself. 


The  amended  rules  of  grammar  have  been  formed  into  memorial  verses 
by  BiiARi  Rr-HARi,  whose  metrical  aphorisms,  entitled  Curled,  have  almost 
equal  authority  with  the  precepts  of  Panin i,  and  emendations  of  Ca- 
tyayana. If  the  popular  traditions  concerning  Bhartui-hari  be  well 
founded,  he  lived  in  the  century  preceding  the  Christian  £era'|' ; for  he 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  brother  of  Vicramaditya,  and  the 
period  when  this  prince  reigned  at  Vjjayini  is  determined  by  the  date  of  the 
Samvat  iEra. 


The  studied  brevity  of  the  Pdnimya  Sutras  renders  them  in  the  highest 
degree  obscure.  Even  with  the  knowledge  of  the  key  to  their  interpre- 
tation, the  student  finds  them  ambiguous.  In  the  application  of  them 

when 

those  ancient  works  in  the  commentaries  on  Pa'n  iT)i.  They  are  inferred  in  a compilation  entitled 
Paribhdshd,  which  will  be  subsequently  noticed.  The  various  ancient  grammars  of  the  Sanscrit 
tongue,  as  enumerated  in  a memorial  verse,  are  eight  in  number,  and  ascribed  to  the  follow-ing  au- 
thors; viz.  Indra,  Chandra,  C'as'a,  Critsna',  Pi'sa'li',  S'a'c ata'yana,  Pa'n'ini,  and  Amera 
Jine'ndra. 

* Tliis  name  likewise  is  a patronymick. 

+ A beautiful  poem  has  been  compofed  in  his  name,  containing  moral  reflections,  which  the 
poet  supposes  him  to  make  on  the  discovery  of  his  wife’s  infidelity.  It  consists  of  cither  three 
or  four  S'atacas,  or  centuries  of  couplets. 
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when  understood,  lie  discovers  many  seeming  contradictions;  and,  with 
ev'ery  exertion  of  practised  memory,  lie  must  experience  the  utmost  ditfi- 
culty  in  combining  rules  dispersed  in  apparent  confusion  tlirough  different 
portions  of  Pan'cni’s  eight  lectures.  A commentary  was  therefore  indis- 
pensably requisite.  ]\fany  were  composed  by  ancient  grammarians  to  elu- 
cidate the  text  of  Pan'ini.  a most  copious  one  on  tlie  emendations  of 
his  rules  was  compiled  in  very  ancient  times  by  an  uncertain  author.  This 
voluminous  work,  known  by  the  title  of  Alahdbhashya,  or  the  great  com- 
mentary, is  ascribed  to  Patanjali,  a fabulous- personage,  to  whom  my- 
thology has  assigned  the  shape  of  a serpent.  In  this  commentary  every 
rule  is  examined  at  great  length.  All  possible  interpretations  are  pro* 
posed  : and  the  true  sense  and  import  of  the  rule  are  deduced  through  a 
tedious  train  of  arguntent,  in  which  all  foreseen  objections  are  considered 
and  refuted  ; and  the  wrong  interpretations  of  the  text,  with  all  the  argu- 
ments which  can  be  invented  to  support  theiTiy  are  obviated  or  exploded. 

Voluminous  as  it  is,  the  ]\Iahdbhdshya  has  not  exhausted  the  subject 
on  which  it  treats-.  Its  deficiencies  have  been  supplied  by  the  annotations 
of  modern  grammarians.  The  most  celebrated  among  these  scholiasts  of 
the  Bhdshya  is  Caiyata,  a learned  Cashmirian.  His  annotations  are 
almost  equally  copious  with  the  commentary  itself.  Yet  they  too  are  loaded 
by  numerous  glosses ; among  which  the  old  and  new  Vivarands  are  most 
esteemed. 

The  difficulty  of  combining  the  dispersed  rules  of  grammar,  to  inflect 
any  one  verb  or  noun  through  all  its  variations,  renders  further  aid 
necessary.  This  seems  to  have  been  anciently  afforded  in  vocabularies, 
one  of  which  exhibited  the  verbs  classed  in  the  ai  der  implied  by  the  system 
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of  PaN'ini,  the  other  contained  nouns  arranged  on  a similar  plan.  Both 
probably  cited  the  precepts  which  must  be  remembered  in  conjugating  and 
declining  each  v^erb  and  noun.  A catalogue  of  verbs,  classed  in  regular 
order,  but  Avith  few  references  to  the  rules  of  etymology,  is  extant,  and 
is  known  by  the  title  of  D'hdtupat  a.  It  may  be  considered  as  an  appendix 
to  the  grammar  of  Pan'ini  ; and  so  may  his  own  treatise  on  the  pronun- 
ciation of  vocal  sounds,  and  the  treatise  of  Yasca  on  obsolete  words  and 
acceptations  peculiar  to  the  Veda.  A numerous  class  of  derivative  nouns, 
to  which  he  has  only  alluded,  have  been  reduced  to  rule  under  the  head 
of  Unddi,  or  the  termination  u,  &c. ; and  the  precepts,  respecting  the 
gender  of  nouns,  have  been  in  like  manner  arranged  in  Suti'as,  which  are 
formed  on  the  same  principles  with  Pan'ini’s  rules,  and  which  are  con- 
sidered as  almost  equally  ancient.  Another  supplement  to  his  grammar  is 
entitled  Ganapdt'a,  and  contains  lists  of  words  comprehended  in  various 
grammatical  rules  under  the  designation  of  some  single  Avord  Avith  the 
term  “ &c.”  annexed  to  it.  These  supplements  are  due  to  A'arious  authors. 
The  subject  of  gender  alone  has  been  treated  by  more  than  one  Avriter 
reputed  to  be  inspired,  namely  by  Cat.yayana,  Go'bhila,  and  others. 

These  subsidiary  parts  of  the  Pdnimya  grammar  do  not  require  a la- 
boured commentary  ; excepting  only  the  catalogue  of  verbs,  wdiich  does 
need  annotation  ; and  Avhich  is  in  truth  a proper  ground  Avork  for  a com- 
plete review  of  all  the  rules  of  etymology,  that  are  applicable  to  each  verb*. 

The 

* The  number  of  verbal  roots  amounts  to  1750  nearly  ; exclufive  of  many  obfolete  words  omitted 
in  the  D’hdlupdta,  but  noticed  in  the  Sutras  as  the  roots  of  certain  derivatives.  The  crude  verbs, 
ho.vever,  are  more  numerous,  because  many  roots,  containing  the  same  radical  letters,  are  variously 
conjugated  in  different  senses  : the  whole  number  of  crude  verbs  separately  noticed  in  the  catalogue 
exceeds  three  thousand.  From  each  of  these  are  deduced  many  compound  verbs  by  prefixing  one  or 
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The  Vritti  nyasa,  a very  celebrated  work,  is,  I believe,  a commentary  of 
this  sort*.  It  is  mentioned  by  Maitre'ya  Racshita,  the  author  of 
the  D'hdta  pradipa,  as  the  work  chiefly  consulted  by  him  in  compiling  his 
brief  annotations  on  the  D' hdtupdi a.  A very  voluminous  commentary 
on  the  catalogue  of  verbs  Avas  compiled  under  the  patronage  of  Savan'a, 
minister  of  a chieftain  named  Sangama,  and  is  entitled  Mdd'haviya 
vritti.  It  thoroughly  explains  the  signification  and  inflection  of  each 
verb  ; but  at  the  same  time  enters  largely  into  scliolastick  refinements  on 
general  grammar. 

Such  vast  works  as  the  Mahdbhdsliya  and  its  scholia,  Avith  the  Amlu- 
minous  annotations  on  the  catalogue  of  verbs,  are  not  adapted  for  general 
instruction.  A conciser  commentary  must  have  been  always  requisite. 
The  best  that  is  now  extant  is  entitled  the  Cds  icd  vritti,  or  commentary 
composed  at  Vardiiadi.  The  author  Va'mana,  in  a short  preface,  explains 
his  design : ‘ to  gather  the  essence  of  a science  dispersed  in  the  early  com- 
mentaries, in  the  Bhdshya,  in  copious  dictionaries  of  verbs  and  of  nouns, 
and  in  other  works.’  He  has  well  fulfilled  the  task  Avhich  he  undertook. 
His  gloss  explains  in  perspicuous  language  the  meaning  and  application 
of  each  rule : he  adds  examples,  and  quotes,  in  their  proper  places,  the 
necessary  emendations  from  the  Vdrticas  and  Bhdshya.  Though  he  never 
deviates  into  frivolous  disquisitions,  nor  into  tedious  reasoning,  but  ex- 
pounds the  text  as  succinctly  as  could  consist  Avith  perspicuity,  his  work 

is 

more  prepositions  to  the  verbal  root.  Such  compounds  often  deviate  very  widely  in  their  significa- 
tion, and  some  even  in  their  inflections,  from  the  radical  verb.  The  derivative  verbs  again  are 
numerous  ; such  as  causals,  frequentatives,  &c.  Hence  it  may  be  readily  perceived  how  copious^ 
this  branch  of  grammar  must  be. 

* I have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  either  this  or  its  gloss.  It  has  been  described 
to  me  as  a commentary  on  the  Caslcd  ’vritti. 
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is  nevertlidess  voluminous  ; and  yet,  copious  as  it  is,  the  commentaries  on 
it,  and  the  annotations  on  its  commentaries,  are  still  more  voluminous. 
Amongst  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Fadamanjari  of  IIaradatta  jMis'ra  ; 
a grammarian  whose  authority  is  respected  almost  equall}^  with  that  of  the 
author,  on  whose  text  he  comments.  The  annotators  on  this  again  are 
numerous;  but  it  would  be  useless  to  insert  a long  list  of  their  names,  or 
of  the  titles  of  their  works. 

Excellent  as  the  Cdsicd  t'ntil  undoubtedly  is,  it  partakes  of  the  de- 
fects vliich  have  been  imputed  to  Pan'ini's  text.  Following  tlie  same 
order,  in  which  the  original  rules  are  arranged,  it  is  v'cll  adapted  to 
assist  the  student  in  acquiring  a critical  knowledge  of  the  Sa/iscrii  tongue. 
But  for  one  who  studies  the  rudiments  of  the  language,  a different  ar- 
rangement is  requisite,  for  the  sake  of  bringiug  into  one  view  the  rules 
which  must  be  remembered  in  the  inflections  of  one  word,  and  those  which 
must  be  combined  even  for  a single  variation  of  a single  term.  Such  a 
grammar  has  been  compiled  within  a few  centuries  past  by  Ramaciiandra, 
an  eminent  grammarian.  It  is  entitled  Pracriya-caumudi.  The  rules  are 
Pan'ini's,  and  the  explanation  of  them  is  abridged  from  the  ancient  com- 
mentaries ; but  the  arrangement  is  wholly  different.  It  proceeds  from  the 
elements  of  writing  to  definitions;  thence  to  orthography:  it  afterwards 
exhibits  the  inflections  of  nouns  according  to  case,  number,  and  gender; 
notices  the  indeclinables ; and  proceeds  to  the  uses  of  the  cases:  it  sub- 
joins the  rules  of  opposition,  by  which  compound  terms  are  formed;  the 
etymology  of  patronymicks  and  other  derivatives  from  nouns ; and  the  re- 
duplication of  particles,  &c.  In  the  second  part,  it  treats  of  the  conju- 
gation of  verbs  arranged  in  ten  classes : to  these  primitives  succeed  de- 
livative  verbs,  formed  from  verbal  roots,  or  from  nouns.  The  rules  con- 
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cerniiig  different  voices  follow:  they  are  succeeded  by  precepts  regard- 
ing the  use  of  the  tenses;  and  the  work  concludes  with  the  etymolog-y  of 
verbal  nouns,  gerunds,  supines,  and  participles.  A supplement  to  it  con- 
tains the  anomalies  of  the  dialect  in  which  the  Feda  is  composed. 

The  outline  of  Pan'ini’s  arrangement  is  simple;  but  numerous  excep- 
tions and  frequent  digressions  have  involved  it  in  much  seeming  confu- 
sion. The  two  first  lectures  (the  first  section  especially,  which  is  in  a 
manner  the  key  of  the  whole  grammar,)  contain  definitions;  in  the  three 
next  are  collected  the  affixes,  by  which  verbs  and  nouns  are  inflected. 
Those  which  appertain  to  verbs,  occupy  the  third  lecture : the  fourth  and 
fifth  contain  such  as  are  affixed  to  nouns.  The  remaining  three  lectures 
treat  of  the  changes  which  roots  and  affixes  undergo  in  special  cases,  or 
by  general  rules  of  orthography,  and  which  are  all  effected  by  the  addi- 
tion or  by  the  substitution  of  one  or  more  elements  *.  The  apparent  sim- 
plicity of  the  design  vanishes  in  the  perplexity  of  the  structure.  The  end- 
less pursuit  of  exceptions  and  of  limitations  so  disjoins  the  general  precepts, 
that  the  reader  cannot  keep  in  view  their  intended  connexion  and  mutual 
relation.  He  wanders  in  an  intricate  maze  ; and  the  clew  of  the  labyrinth 
is  continually  slipping  from  his  hands. 

The  order  in  which  Ramachandra  has  delivered  the  rules  of  grammar  is 
certainly  preferable;  but  the  sutras  of  Pan'ini  thus  detached  from  their 
context  are  wholly  unintelligible.  Without  the  commentator’s  exposition, 
they  are  indeed  what  Sir  William  Jones  has  somewhere  termed  them, 
dark  as  the  darkest  oracle.  Even  with  the  aid  of  a comment,  they  cannot 
be  fully  understood  until  they  are  perused  with  tlie  proper  context.  Not- 

2 E withstanding 

* Even  the  expunging  of  a letter  is  considered  as  the  substitution  of  a blank. 
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withstanding  this  defect,  Biiat't'o'ji'  Di'cshita  *,  who  revised  the  Ca~ 
mud:,  has  for  very  substantial  reasons  adhered  to  the  Pdnimya  sutras. 
That  able  grammarian  has  made  some  useful  changes  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  Pracriya : he  has  amended  the  explanation  of  the  rules,  which  was 
in  many  places  incorrect  or  imperfect : he  has  remedied  many  omissions ; 
has  enlarged  the  examples ; and  has  noticed  the  most  important  instances 
where  the  elder  grammarians  disagree,  or  where  classical  poets  have  de- 
viated from  the  strict  rules  of  grammar.  This  excellent  work  is  entitled 
Sidd'hdnta  Caumudt.  The  author  has  very  properly  followed  the  example 
of  Ramachandra,  in  excluding  all  rules  that  are  peculiar  to  the  ob- 
solete dialect  of  the  Veda,  or  which  relate  to  accentuation ; for  this  also 
belongs  to  the  Veda  alone.  He  has  collected  them  in  an  appendix  to  the 
Sidd’hdnta  Caumudt ',  and  has  subjoined,  in  a second  appendix,  rules  con- 
cerning the  gender  of  nouns.  The  other  supplements  of  Pan^ni’s  gram- 
mar are  interwoven  by  this  author  with  the  body  of  his  work. 

The  Hindus  delight  in  scholastick  disputation.  Their  grammarians  in- 
dulge this  propensity  as  much  as  their  lawyers  and  their  sophists  "{■. 
Bhat't'o'ji'  Di'cshita  has  provided  an  ample  store  of  controversy  in  an 
argumentative  commentary  on  his  own  grammar.  This  work  is  entitled 
Prant'a  menoramd,.  He  also  composed  a very  voluminous  commentary  on 
the  eight  lectures  of  Pan'ini,  and  gave  it  the  title  of  S’abda  Caustubha. 
The  only  portion  of  it  I have  j^et  seen  reaches  no  farther  than  to  the  end 
of  the  first  section  of  Pan'ini’s  first  lecture.  But  this  is  so  diffusive^ 
that,  if  the  whole  have  been  executed  on  a similar  plan,  it  must  triple  the 

ponderous 

* Descendants  of  Bh'a't't'o'ji'  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  degree  are,  I am  toid,  now  living  at  Benares. 
Re  must  have  flourished  then  between  one  and  two  centuries  ago. 

+ Many  separate  treatises  on  different  branches  of  general  grammar  are  very  properly  considered 
as  appertaining  to  the  science  of  logick. 
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ponderous  volume  of  the  Mahdbhashya  itself.  I have  reason,  however, 
for  doubting  that  it  was  ever  completed. 


The  commentaries  on  the  Sidd'hdnta  Caumudt  and  Manoramh  are  very 
numerous.  The  most  celebrated  shall  be  here  briefly  noticed.  1.  The 
Tatwa  bbd'h'im  expounds  the  Siddliunta : it  is  the  work  of  Inyane'nuua 
Saraswati,  an  ascetick,  and  the  pupil  of  Vamane'ndra  Swa'mi'. 

The  Sdbdendu  s'ec'hara  is  another  commentary  on  Biiat't'o'ji'’s  gram- 
mar. It  was  composed  by  a successor,  if  not  a descendant,  of  that 
gramnuirian.  An  abridgment  of  it,  which  is  very  generally  studied,  is  the 
work  of  Nage's'a,  son  of  S'iva  Bhat't'a,  and  pupil  of  Haridi'Cshita. 
He  was  patronised,  as  appears  from  his  preface,  by  the  proprietor  of 
Snngavera  pura  *.  Though  called  an  abridgment,  this  Laghu  S'abdendii 
is  a voluminous  performance.  3.  The  Laghu  S' dbdaratna  is  a commentary 
on  the  Manbrama  of  Bhat't'o'ji'  Di'cshita,  by  the  author’s  grandson, 
Hari'  Dicshita.  This  work  is  not  improperly  termed  an  abridgment, 
since  it  is  short  in  comparison  with  most  other  commentaries  on  grammar. 
A larger  performance  on  the  same  topicks,  and  with  the  same  title  of 
S'dbda  ratna,  M'as  composed  by  a professor  of  this  school.  4.  Bala  sar- 
MAN  Pagoi^diya,  who  is  either  fourth  or  fifth  in  succession  from 
Bhatto'ji,  as  professor  of  grammar  at  Benares,  has  written  commentaries 
on  the  Caustubha,  S'dbda  retna,  and  Sabdendu  s'dc'fiara.  His  father,  Bai- 
dyarat’ha  bhatta,  largely  annotated  the  Paribhdshtndu  s'ec'hara  of 
Nago'jT'  Bhatta,  which  is  an  argumentative  commentary  on  a collec- 
tion of  grammatical  axioms  and  definitions  cited  by  the  glossarists  of 
Pa'n'  INI.  This  compilation,  entitled  Paribhdshd,  has  also  furnished  the 
text  for  other  controversial  performances  bearing  similar  titles. 

£ E 2 While 

* A town  on  the  Ganjes,  marked  S'tnghore  in  Rennel’s  maps.  It  is  situated  above  Lllahabad. 
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While  so  many  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the  Sidd'hania  Cau- 
vnidi,  the  Pracriya  Caumudt  \\dA  woi  been  neglected.  The  scholiasts  of 
this  too  are  numerous.  The  most  known  is  CrIshna  Pand'ita;  and  his 
work  has  been  abridged  by  his  pupil  Jayanta,  who  has  given  the  title  of 
Tativa  chandra  to  a very  excellent  compendium  *.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cri'sh'na  Pand'Tta  has  had  the  fate  common  to  all  noted  grammarians ; 
since  his  work  has  employed  a host  of  commentators,  who  have  largely  com- 
mented on  it.  ' 

The  Caumudts,  independently  even  of  their  numerous  commentaries, 
have  been  found  too  vast  and  intricate  for  young  students.  Abridgments 
of  the  Sidd'hanta  Caiimudz  have  been  therefore  attempted  by  several  au- 
thors Muth  unequal  degrees  of  success.  Of  three  such  abridgments,  one 
only  seems  to  deserve  present  notice.  It  is  the  Mad'hya  Caiimudz,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a similar  compendium  of  annotations,  entitled  Mad'hya 
Mdnoramd.  The  name  indicates,  that  it  holds  a middle  place  between 
the  diffuse  original,  and  the  jejune  abstracts  called  Laghu  Caumudz, 
See.  It  contains  such  of  Pa'n ini’s  rules  as  are  most  universal,  and  adds 
to  each  a short  but  perspicuous  exposition.  It  omits  only  the  least  com- 
mon exceptions  and  limitations. 

When  SanscCbt  was  the  language  of  Indian  courts,  and  was  cultivated  not 
only  by  persons  who  devoted  themselves  to  religion  and  literature,  but  also 
by  princes,  lawyers,  soldiers,  physicians,  and  scribes;  in  short,  by  the 
first  three  tribes,  and  by  many  classes  included  in  the  fourth ; an  easy 

and 

* Finished  by  him,  as  appears  from  a postscript  'to  the  book,  in  the  year  r087  of  fhe  Samvat 
era.  Though  he  studied  at  Benares,  he  appears  to  have  been  born  on  the  banks  of  the  Tafati,  a 
river  marked  T aflte  in  R'Ennel’s  map. 
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and  j)0])ular  grammar  must  have  been  needed  by  persons  who  could  not 
waste  the  best  years  of  their  lives  in  the  study  of  words.  Such  grammars 
must  alwa3^s  have  been  in  use;  those,  however,  which  are  now  studied 
are  not,  I believe,  of  very  ancient  date.  The  most  esteemed  is  the 
Sardszvata,  together  with  its  commentary  named  Chandrica.  It  seems  to 
have  been  formed  on  one  of  the  Caunuidts,  by  translating  Pani  ms  rules 
into  language  that  is  intelligible,  independentlv'  of  the  gloss,  and  without 
the  necessity  of  adverting  to  a different  context. 

Another  popular  grammar,  which  is  in  high  repute  in  Bengal,  is  enti- 
tled M'ugd' habod'dia,  and  is  accompanied  by  a commentary.  It  is  the.  work 
of  VoPADEVA,  and  proceeds  upon  a plan  grounded  on  that  of  the  Caumu- 
dis  ; but  the  author  has  not  been  content  to  translate  the  rules  of  Pan'i- 
Ni,  and  to  adopt  his  technical  terms.  He  has  on  the  contrary  invented 
new  terms,  and  contrived  new  abbreviations.  The  same  author  likewise 
composed  a metrical  catalogue  of  verbs  alphabetically  arranged.  It  is 
named  Camcalpadruma,  and  is  intended  as  a substitute  for  the  D'hdtiipdia. 

The  chief  inconvenience  attending  Vopade'va’s  innovation  is,  that  com- 
mentaries and  scholia,  written  to  elucidate  poems  and  w'orks  of  science, 
must  be  often  unintelligible  to  those  who  have  studied  only  his  grammar, 
and  that  the  writings  of  his  scholar-s  must  be  equally  incomprehensible 
(wherever  a grammatical  subject  is  noticed)  to  the  students  of  the  Pd?ii~ 
mya.  Accordingly  the  Pandits  of  Bengal  are  cut  off  in  a manner  from 
communication  on 'grammatical -topics  with  the  learned  of  other  provinces 
in  India.  Even  etymological  dictionaries,  such  as  the  commentaries  on 
the  metrical  vocabularies,  Wihwh  I shall -next  proceed  to  mention,  must  be 
unintelligible  to  tliem. 
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It  appears  from  the  prefaces  of  many  difierent  grammatical  treatises, 
that  works  entitled  Dhutu  and  N hna  parayana,  were  formerly  studied. 
They  must  have  compiehcnded,  as  their  title  implies,  “ the  whole  of  the 
verbs  and  nouns”  appertaining  to  the  language;  and,  since  they  are  men- 
tioned as  very  voluminous,  they  must  probably  have  contained  references 
to  all  the  rules  applicable  to  every  single  verb  and  noun.  Haradatta’s 
explanation  of  the  title  confirms  this  notion.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  w'ork  is  now  extant  under  this  title.  The  D'hdtuput  a,  with  its  com- 
mentaries, supplies  the  place  of  the  D'hdtupdrayan  a.  A collection  of 
dictionaries  and  vocabularies  in  like  manner  supplies  the  want  of  the  Ndma 
purayana.  These  then  may  be  noticed  in  this  place  as  a branch  of  gram- 
mar. 

The  best  and  most  esteemed  vocabulary  is  the  Amera  cosha.  Even 
the  bigotry  of  Sancar  Acharya  spared  this,  when  he  proscribed  the  other 
works  of  Amera  Sinha*.  Like  most  other  Sansefit  dictionaries,  it  is  ar- 
ranged 

* Amer-sinh  was  an  eminent  poet,  and  one  of  the  nine  gems  (for  so  these  poets  were  called), 
who  were  the  ornament  of  Vicrama'ditya’s  court.  Unfortunately  he  held  the  tenets  of  a hete- 
rodox sect ; and  his  poems  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  persecutions  fomented  by  intolerant  philo- 
sophers against  the  persons  and  writings  of  both  Jainas  and  Baudd’has.  The  persecution  instigated 
by  Sancara  and  Udayan  A'cha'rya,  were  enforced,  perhaps  from  political  motives,  by  princes 
of  the  Vauhn'avazn^  S' ai'vasecXs,  who  compelled  the  Baudd’ha  monarchs  to  retire  from  Hindustan, 
and  to  content  themselves  with  their  dominions  of  Ldsat  a and  Bhot'a,  It  would  be  curious  to  investi- 
gate the  date  of  this  important  revolution.  The  present  conjecture,  for  it  is  little  more  than  mere 
conjecture,  is  partly  founded  upon  some  acknowledgments  made  by  who  confess  that  Sancara 

andUuAYANA  persecuted  the  heterodox  sects,  and  proscribed  their  books;  and  partly  on  the  evidence 
of  the  engraved  plate  found  at  Mudgagiri,  and  of  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  found  at  Beddl 
(See  As.  Res.  v.  I.  p.  123  & 133),  from  which  it  appears,  that  De'vapa'la  De'va  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  Budd’ha  ; and  that  he  reigned  over  Bengal  and  Car'ndt'a  as  well  as  Ldsat''  and  Bh6t\  and 
had  successfully  invaded  Camboja,  after  traversing  as  a conqueror  the  V'md'hya  range  of  mountains. 
His  descendants,  as  far  as  the  fourth  generation,  governed  a no  less  extenfive  empire  ; as  appears 
from  the  inscription  on  the  pillar  at  Beddl,  I must  however  acknowledge,  that  this  last  mentioned 

inscriptioa 
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langetl  in  verse  to  aid  the  memory.  Synonymous  words  are  collected  into 
one  or  more  verses,  and  placed  in  fifteen  different  chapters,  which  treat  of 
as  many  difierent  subjects.  The  sixteentli  contains  a few  homonymous 
terms,  arranged  alphabetically  in  -the  Indian  manner  by  the  final  conso- 
nants. The  seventeenth  chapter  is  a pretty  full  catalogue  of  indeclin- 
ables,  M'hich  European  philologists  would  call  adverbs,  prepositions,  con- 
junctions, and  interjections;  but  which  grammarians  consider  as 

indeclinable  nouns.  The  last  chapter  of  the  AmcracCsh  is  a treatise  on  the 
gender  of  nouns.  Another  vocabulary  by  the  same  author  is  often  cited 
by  his  commentators  under  the  title  of  Ameramctld. 

Numerous  commentaries  have  been  written  on  the  Amera  cosh.  The 
chief  object  of  them  is  to  explain  the  derivations  of  the  nouns,  and  to  sup>r 
ply  the  principal  deficiencies  of  the  text.  Sanscrit  etymologists  scarcely 
acknowledge  a single  primitive  amongst  the  nouns.  When  unable  to  trace 
an  etymology  which  may  be  consistent  with  the  acceptation  of  the  word, 
they  are  content  to  derive  it  according  to  grammatical  rules  from  some 
root  to  which  the  word  has  no  affinity  in  sense.  At  other  times  they  adoj)t 
fanciful  etymologies  from  Purdnas  or  from  Tantras.  But  in  general  the 
derivations  are  accurate  and  instructive.  The  best  known  among  these 

commentaries 

inscription  does  not  indicate  any  attachment  to  the  sset  of  Budd’ha.  This  may  be  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  worshippers  of  Crishn'a  and  of  Ra'ma  were  then  as  cordial  to  the  fol. 
lowers  of  Budd’ha,  as  they  now  are  towards  each  other.  The  king  and  his  minister  might  belong 
to  different  sects. 

Amera  is  mentioned  in  an  inscription  at  Budd'ha  gayd  as  the  founder  of  a temple  at  that 
place.  (As.  Res.  v.  I.  p.  284).  This  circumstance  may  serve  to  explain  why  his  works  have  been 
proscribed  with  peculiar  inveteracy,  as  it  is  acknowledged  by  many  Pandhs  that  they  have  been. 
He  was  probably  a zealous  sectarist. 

This  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain:  and  Bha'nuji'  D'ischita,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
Amera  coshay  denies  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  that  the  author  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
Jainas. 
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commentaries  of  the  Amera  cosha  is  the  Padra  chandrka,  compiled  from 
sixteen  older  commentaries  by  Vuihaspati  surnamed  Mucut'a,  or  at 
full  length  Raya  mucu'ta  man'i.  It  appears  from  the  incidental  men- 
tion of  the  years  then  expired  of  astronomical  eras,  that  Mucc'ta  made 
this  compilation  in  the  4532d  year  of  the  Cali  yug,  which  corresponds  with 
A.  D.  1430.  Ach yuta  Jallaci' has  abridged  Mucuta’s  commentary, 
blit  without  acknowledgment,  and  has  given  the  title  of  Vydc'hya  pradtpa 
to  his  compendium.  On  the  other  hand,  Buanuji'-Di'cshita  has  revised 
the  same  compilation,  and  has  corrected  the  numerous  errors  of  Mucut'a  : 
who  often  derives  words  from  roots  that  are  unknown  to  the  language ; 
or  according  to  rules  which  have  no  place  in  its  grammar.  BriANUJi'has 
greatly  improved  the  plan  of  the  work,  by  inserting  from  other  authorities 
the  various  acceptations  of  Avoids  exhibited  by  Amera  in  one  or  two  senses 
only.  This  excellent  compilation  is  entitled  Vyach'ya  siidlid. 

The  Amera  cosha,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  gives  a very  incomplete 
list  of  Avords  that  have  various  acceptations.  This  defect  is  Avell  supplied 
by  the  Medim,  a dictionary  so  named  from  its  author  Medinicar.  It 
contains  Avoids  that  Rear  many  senses,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  by 
the  final  consonants  ; and  a list  of  homonymous  indeclinables  is  subjoined 
to  it.  A similar  dictionary,  compiled  by  Mahes'avara,  and  entitled  Viswa 
pracds  a,  is  much  consulted,  though  it  be  very  defective,  as  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  M'edinicar.  It  contains,  however,  a very  useful  appendix 
on  words  spelt  more  than  one  Avay  ; and  another  on  letters  Avhich  are 
liable  to  be  confounded,  such  as  *o  and  b',  and  another  again  on  the  gender 
of  nouns.  These  subjects  are  not  separately  treated  by  M'edinicar; 
but  he  has  on  the  other  hand  specified  the  genders  Avith  great  care  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  The  exact  age  of  the  Medini  is  not  certainly  knoAvn; 

. but 
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but  it  is  older  tliau  Mucut'a’s  compilation,  since  it  is  quoted  by  this  au- 
thor. 

Amera’s  dictionary  does  not  contain  more  tlian  ten  thousand  different 
words.  Yet  the  Sanscrit  language  is  very  copious.  The  insertion  of  deri- 
vatives, that  do  not  at  all  deviate  from  their  regular  and  obvious  import, 
has  been  very  properly  deemed  superfluous.  Compound  epithets,  and  other 
compound  terms,  in  which  the  Sansci'it  language  is  peculiarly  rich,  are  like- 
wise omitted ; excepting  such  as  are  especialiy  appropriated,  by  a limited 
acceptation,  either  as  titles  of  Deities,  or  as  names  of  plants,  animals,  &c. 
In  fact  compound  terms  are  formed  at  pleasure,  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar;  and  must  generally  be  interpreted  in  strict  conformity  with 
those  rules.  Technical  terms  too  are  mostly  excluded  from  general  dic- 
tionaries, and  consigned  to  separate  nomenclatures.  The  Ameracosh  then 
is  less  defective  than  might  be  inferred  from  the  small  number  of  woixls 
explained  in  it.  Still,  however,  it  needs  a supplement.  The  Haravali  may 
be  used  as  such.  It  is  a vocabulary  of  uncommon  words,  compiled  by 
Pu  rushottama,  the  author  of  an  etymological  work,  and  also  of  a little 
collection  of  monograms,  entitled  FJeaeshara.  Ills  Harmalt  was  compiled 
by  him  under  the  patronage  of  D’hrita  sinha.  It  is  noticed  by  MiY 
dinicar,  and  seems  to  be  likewise  anterior  to  the  Viswa. 

The  remaining  deficiencies  of  the  Ameracush  arc  supplied  by  consulting 
other  dictionaries  and  vocabularies ; such  as  Hela ynd’iia’s,  VAchespa- 
Ti’s,  the  Dharan'icosha,  or  some  other.  Sanscrit  dictionaries  are  indeed 
very  numerous.  Purusiiottama  and  Medinicar  name  the  Utpalini, 
Sahdurnava  and  Sansurdvdrta,  as  works  consulted  by  them.  Purushottama 
adds  the  names  of  Vachespati,  Vyad'i  and  Vicramaditya  ; but  it 
is  not  quite  dear  whether  he  mentions  them  as  the  authors  and  patrons  of 
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these,  or  of  other  dictionaries.  M'edinicar  acids  a fourth  vocabulary 
called  N amamala,  and  with  similar  obscurity  subjoins  the  celebrated  names 
of  Bhaguri,  Vararuchi,  Sas'wata,  Bopalita  and  IIantideva.  He 
then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  dictionaries  of  Amera,  S'ceuanoa,  He- 
LAYNn’iiA,  Goverd’hana,  Rabhasa  pala,  and  the  Ratnacosha',  with 
the  vocabularies  of  Rudra,  Dhananjaya,  and  Gangad’hara  ; as  also 
the  Dharanicosha,  Hardval),  Vrihadamara,  Tricdn  d^asesha  and  Ratnamdld, 
Many  of  these  are  cited  by  the  commentators  on  Amera,  and  by  the 
scholiasts  on  different  poems.  The  following  are  also  frequently  cited  ; 
some  as  etymologists,  the  rest  as  lexicographers  : Swami,  Durga,  Sar- 
VADiiARA,  Vamana,  Chandra,  and  the  authors  of  ih^J^aijayantz  Nd- 
manidlidna,  Haima,  Vfihat-7iighanti,  <^’C.  To  this  list  might  be  added 
the  Anecdi'Vha,  dwani  manjari  Ndndrt'ha,  and  other  vocabularies  of  homo- 
nymous terms  ; the  Dzviructi,  Rliuripraybga  cosha,  and  other  lists  of  words 
spelt  in  more  than  one  way  ; and  the  various  Nighantis  or  nomenclatures, 
such  as  the  Dhanwantari-nighanta  and  Rdjajiighanta,  which  contain  lists 
of  the  materia  medica ; and  the  Nighanti  of  the  Veda^  Avhich  explams  ob- 
solete >vords  and  unusual  acceptations  *. 

Before  I proceed  to  mention  other  languages  of  India,  it  may  be  proper 
to  mention,  that  the  school  of  Benares  now  uses  the  Sidd'hdnta  caumndi, 
and  other  works  of  Bhatt6ji,  as  the  same  school  formerly  did  the  Cdsicd 
vr'itti.  The  Pracriyd  caumudi,  with  its  commentaries,  maintains  its  ground 
among  the  learned  of  Mifhila  or  Tirhut.  In  both  places,  however,  and 

indeed 

* The  Nirucil,  as  explained  in  Sir  William  Jones’s  treatise  on  the  literature  of  the  Hindus, 
belongs  to  the  same  class  with  the  Nighanti  of  the  Veda : and  a small  vocabulary  under  both  these 
titles  is  commonly  annexed  to  the  R'ig've'da  to  complete  the  set  of  Upa’ve'das.  There  is  however  a 
much  larger  work  entitled  Niructi ; and  the  commentators  of  it  are  often  cited  upon  topics  of  general 
grammar. 
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iiulcecl  thi'oiighout  India,  the  Mahabhushija  continues  to  he  llie  standard 
of  Sanscrit  grammar.  It  is  therefore  studied  by  all  who  are  ambitious  of 
acquiring-  a critical  knowledge  of  the  language.  The  Haricarica,  with 
its  commentaries  by  IIelauaja  and  Punjaraja,  svas  probably  in  use  with 
a sehool  that  once  flourished  at  Ujjaijtni:  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  now 
generally  studied  in  any  part  of  India. 

The  seeond  class  of  Indian  languages  comprehends  the  written  dialects 
which  are  now  used  in  the  intercourse  of  civil  life,  and  M'hich  are  cultivated 
by  lettered  men.  The  author  of  a passage  already  quoted  includes  all 
such  dialects  under  the  general  denomination  of  Pracrit  : but  this  term 
is  commonly  restricted  to  one  language,  namely  to  the  Sarasxcati  bala 
bam,  or  the  speech  of  children  on  the  banks  of  the  Saraswali* . There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  ten  polished  dialects  formerly  prevailed  in  as  many 
different  civilized  nations,  who  occupied  all  the  fertile  provinces  of  Hin- 
dustan and  the  Dekhin,  Evident  traces  of  them  still  exist.  They  shall 
be  noticed  in  the  order  in  which  these  Hindu  nations  arc  usually  enu- 
merated. 

The  SdreSiCata  was  a nation  which  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river  Sd- 
rasxcati.  Brdhmanas  who  are  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of  their  na- 
tion, inhabit  chiefly  the  Penjdb  or  Panchanada,  west  of  the  river  from 
wdiich  they  take  their  appellation.  Their  original  language  may  have  once 
prevailed  through  the  southern  and  w-estern  parts  of  Hindustan  proper,  and 
is  probably  the  idiom  to  which  the  name  of  Pracrit  is  generally  ap- 
propriated. This  has  been  more  cultivated  than  any  other  among  the 
dialects  which  will  be  here  enumerated,  and  it  occupies  a.  principal  place 

2 F 2 iu 

* The  term  will  bear  a different  interpretation  ; but  this  seems ^to  be  the  most  probable  expkna- 
ion  of  it.  The  other, ^(youthful  speech  of  Saraswati)  is  generally  received. 
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in  the  dialogue  of  most  dramas.  Many  beautiful  poems,  composed  wholly 
in  this  language,  or  intermixed  with  stanzas  of  pure  Sanscrit,  have  perpC' 
tuated  the  memory  of  it,  though  perhaps  it  have  long  ceased  to  be  a 
vernacular  tongue.  Grammars  have  been  compiled  for  the  purpose  of 
teaching  this  language  and  its  prosody,  and  several  treatises  of  rhetorick 
have  been  written  to  illustrate  its  beauties.  The  Pi'acrita  manbrama  and 
Pracr'ita  Pingala  are  instances  of  the  one,  and  the  Sarasivati  Cant'abha- 
ran'a  of  Bho'jadeva  may  be  named  as  an  example  of  the  other,  although 
both  Sanscrit  and  Prdcrit  idioms  furnish  the  examples  with  which  that 
author  elucidates  his  precepts.  For  the  character  of  the  Prdcrit  language 
I must  refer  the  reader  to  Sir  William  Jones’s  remarks  in  his  preface 
to  the  translation  of  the  Fatal  Ring. 

The  Cdnyaciibj as  '^o?>ses?>ed  a great  empire,  the  metropolis  of  which  was 
the  ancient  city  of  Cdnyaciihja  or  Canbj.  Theirs  seems  to  be  the  language 
which  forms  the  ground-M’ork  of  modern  Hindustdni,  and  which  is  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Hmdi  or  Hindexii.  Two  dialects  of  it  may  be  easily 
distinguished,  one  more  refined,  the  other  less  so.  To  this  last  the  name 
of  Hindi  is  sometimes  restricted,  while  the  other  is  often  confounded  with 
Prdcrit.  Numerous  poems  have  been  composed  in  both  dialects,  not  only 
before  the  Hindustdni  was  ingrafted  on  the  Hindi  by  a large  intermixture  of 
Persian,  but  alsoin  very  modern  times,  hy\Muhammedan  as  well  as  //i«r/«poets. 
Dbhrds  or  detached  couplets,  and  Cabits  or  stanzas,  in  the  Hindevi  dialect, 
may  be  found  among  the  works  of  Muslemdn  authors ; it  will  be  sufficient 
to  instance  those  of  Melic  Muhammed  JaisF,  Muiiammed  Aezel,  and 
Ami'rkha'n  Anja'm.  Most  poems  in  this  dialect  are,  however,  the  ex- 
clusive production  of  Hindu  poets  *.  On  examining  them,  the  affinity  of 

Hindi 

■*  Among  the  most  admired  specimens  of  Hindi  poetry,  the  seven  hundred  couplets  of  Biha'ri'- 
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Hindi  \vith  tlie  Sanscrit  languag-c  is  peculiarly  striking  ; anti  no  person 
acquainted  with  both  can  hesitate  in  aflirming  that  Hindi  is  chiefly  bor- 
rowed from  Sanscrit.  Many  words  of  which  the  etymology  shows  them  to 
be  the  purest  Sanscrit,  are  received  unaltered  ; many  more  undergo  no 
change  but  that  of  making  the  final  vowel  silent;  a still  greater  number 
exhibits  no  other  difference  than  what  arises  from  tlie  uniform  permutation 
of  certain  letters  ; the  rest  too,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  may  be 
easily  traced  to  a Sanscrit  origin.  That  this  is  the  root  from  which  Hindi 
lias  sprung,  (not  Hindi  the  dialect  whence  Sanscrit  has  been  refined,)  may 
be  proved  by  etymology,  the  analogy  of  which  is  lost  in  Hindi  and  pre- 
served in  Sanscrit.  A few  examples  will  render  this  evident. 

Criya  signifies  action,  and  Carina  act,  both  of  which  are  regularly 
derived  from  the  root  Cri  to  do.  They  have  been  adopted  into  Hindustani, 
with  many  other  regular  derivatives  of  the  same  root;  (such,  for  example, 
TisCarana  [contracted  into  Carna\  the  act  of  doing;  Carta  the  agent; 
Cdraii  cause,  or  the  means  of  doing  ; Cdrya  \Cdrj,  Cdj,~[  the  thing  to  be 
done,  and  the  intent  or  purpose  of  the  action. ) But  I select  these  two  in- 
stances, because  both  words  are  adopted  into  Hindustani  in  two  several 
modes.  Thus  Crid  signifies  action,  and  Cir'td  expresses  one  metaphorical 
sense  of  the  same  Sanscrit  word,  viz.  oath  or  ordeal.  Again,  Cirid-caram 
signifies  funeral  rites;  but  Cam  is  the  most  usual  form  in  M'hich  the  San- 
scrit Carma  is  exhibited  in  the  Hindustani ; and  it  thus  assumes  the  same 

form 

i.A'L,  and  the  amatory  verses  of  Su'nder  and  of  Matira'm,  are  conspicuous.  But  their  dialect 
is  not  pure  since  they  sometimes  borrow  from  the  Persian  language.  Sounder  wrote  his 

poems  in  the  reign  of  Sh a'hjeha'n,  and  seems  to  have  been  patronized  by  that  prince,  whom  he 
praises  in  his  preface.  Biha'ri'la'l  flourished  at  the  court  of  Ambher,  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  His  poems  were  arranged  in  their  present  order  for 
the  use  of  the  unfortunate  prince  A'zem  Sha'h  ; and  the  modern  edition  is  therefore  called  A^zem.. 
shdhi.  The  old  edition  has  been  elegantly  translated  into  Sanscrit  verse,  by  Heribresa'da' Pan- 
dit a,  under  the  patronage  of  Che't  Sin'h,  when  Raja  of  Benares^ 
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form  witli  C(hn,  desire,  a very  different  word  taken  from  tlic  Sanscni  de- 
rivative of  the  root  Ctfwi,  to  seek:  here  then,  liindiistuin  confounds  ts^o 
very  different  words  In  one  instance,  and  makes  two  words  out  of  one  in 
the  other  instance. 

Sat  literally  signifies  existent,  it  is  employed  in  the  acceptation  of  triidi ; 
Sati/a,  a regular  derivative  from  it,  signifies  true ; or,  employed  substan- 
tively, truth.  The  correspondent  llincU  word,  sack,  is  corrupted  from  the 
Sanscrit  satya,  by  neglecting  the  final  vowel,  by  substituting^  for  j/,  ac- 
cording to  the  genius  of  the  Hhukvi  dialect,  and  by  transforming  the  harsh 
combination  tj  into  the  softer  sound  of  ch.  Here  then  is  obviously  traced 
the  identity  of  the  lUmhistum  sack,  and  Bengali  sJwtyo,  which  are  onl}^  the 
same  Sanscrit  word  satya  variously  pronounctal. 

Yuvan  signifies  young,  and  yauvana  youth;  the  first  makes  Yiivd  in 
the  nominative  case  : this  is  adopted  into  Hindustani  with  the  usual  per- 
mutation of  consonants,  and  becomes  Juba,  as  Yauvana  is  transformed 
into  Joban.  The  same  word  has  been  less  corrupted  in  Persian  and  Latin, 
where  it  stands  Jiacdn  and  Juvenis.  In  many  inflections  the  root  of  Yucan 
is  contracted  into  Yun,  the  possessive  case,  for  example,  forms  in  the 
three  numbers,  Yiinas,  Yanas,  Yiindni : here,  then,  Ave  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Latin  comparative  Junior ; and  I cannot  hesitate  in  referring  to  these 
Sanscrit  roots,  the  Welsh  Jevangk,  and  Armorican  Jovank,  as  well  as  the 
Saxon  Yeong,  and  finally  the  English  Young.  This  analogy,  which  seems 
evident  through  the  medium  of  the  Sanscrit  language,  is  wholly  obscured 
ill  Ilindustdm. 

These  examples  might  he  easily  multiplied,  but  unprofitabl}',  I fear; 
for  after  proving  that  nine  tenths  of  the  Hindi  dialect  may  be  traced  back 

to 
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to  du"  Sanscrit  idiom,  tliere  vet  remains  tlie  (lil'liciiltv  of  accoiintino-  for 
the  remaining  tenth,  which  is  pcrha[)S  the  basis  of  the  Hindi  language. 
Sir  Wii.LiAM  JoxES  tl'.onglit  it  so,  and  he  tlicncc  inferred,  that  the  j)iire 
Iliiidi  was  primeval  in  Upper  India,  into  which  the  Sanscrit  was  intro- 
duced by  conquerors  from  other  kingdoms  in  sonic  very  remote  age  *.  This 
opinion  I do  not  mean  to  controi’crt.  I only  contend,  that  where  similar 
words  arc  found  in  botli  languages,  the  Hindi  has  borrowed  from  Sans- 
crit,  rather  than  the  Sanscrit  from  Hindi.  It  may  be  remarked  too,  that 
in  most  countries  the  progress  has  been  from  languages  rich  in  inflections, 
to  dialects  simple  in  their  structure.  In  modern  idioms,  auxiliary  verbs 
and  appendant  particles  supply  the  place  of  numerous  inflections  of  the  root  : 
it  may,  for  this  reason,  be  doubted,  whether  the  present  structure  of  the 
Hindi  tongue  be  not  a modern  refinement.  But  the  question,  which  has 
been  here  hinted  rather  than  discussed,  can  be  decided  only  by  a careful 
examination  of  the  oldest  compositions  that  are  now  extant  in  the  Hindi 
dialect.  Until  some  person  execute  this  task,  a doubt  must  remain,  whe- 
ther the  ground-work  of  Hindi.,  and  consequently  of  Hindustani,  be  wholly 
distinct  from  that  of  Sanscrit. 

Ox  the  subject  of  the  modern  dialect  of  Upper  India,  I with  pleasure 
refer  to  the  works  of  (a  rery  ingenious  member  of  this  society ) Gil- 

christ, whose  labours  have  now  made  it  easy  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of 
an  elegant  language,  which  is  used  in  every  part  of  Hindustan  and  the 
Dekhin  ; which  is  the  common  vehicle  of  colloquial  intercourse  among  all 
well  educated  natives,  and  among  the  illiterate  also  in  many  provinces  of 
India,  and  which  is  almost  every  where  intelligible  to  some  among  the  in- 
habitants of  every  village.  The  dialects,  which  will  be  next  noticed,  are 
of  more  limited  use. 


* Third  anniversary  discourse. 


Gaura, 
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Gaura*,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  Bcngalah,  or  Bengal'i,  is  the  lan- 
guage spoken  in  the  provinces,  of  which  the  ancient  city  of  Gaiir  Av^as  once 
the  capital;'  it  still  prevails  in  all  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  excepting  per- 
haps some  frontier  distri6ls,  but  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  its  greatest  purity 
in  the  eastern  parts  only;  and,  as  there  spoken,  contains  few  words  which 
are  not  evidently  derived  from  Sctiiscnt.  This  dialect  has  not  been  neglected 
by  learned  men.  Many  Sanscrit  poems  have  been  translated,  and  some  ori- 
ginal poems  have  been  composed  in  it ; learned  Hindus  in  Bengal  speak  it 
almost  exclusively  ; verbal  instruction  in  sciences  is  communicated  through 
this  medium,  and  even  publick  disputations  are  conducted  in  this  dialect. 
Instead  of  writing  it  in  the  Devandgat'),  as  the  Prdcrit  and  Hindcxt  vuc 
written  f,  the  inhabitants  of  Bengal  have  adopted  a peculiar  character, 
which  is  nothing  else  but  Deva-ndgart,  difformed  for  the  sake  of  expedi- 
tious writing.  Even  the  learned  amongst  them  employ  this  character  for 
the  Sanscrit  language,  the  pronunciation  of  which  too  they  in  like  man- 
ner degrade  to  the  Bengdli  standard.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Haliied  and 
J\Ir.  Forster  have  already  rendered  a knowledge  of  the  Bengali  dialect 
accessible,  and  ]\Ir.  Forster’s  further  exertions  Avill  still  more  facilitate 

the 

* It  is  necessary  to  remark,  that  although  Gaura  be  the  name  of  Bengal,  yet  the  Brdhmanas, 
who  bear  that  appellation,  are  not  inhabitants  of  Bengal  but  of  Hmdustdti  proper.  Tiiey  reside 
chiefly  in  the  of  Delhi  \ while  the  Brdhmanas  of  Bengal  are  avowed  colonists  from  Canoj. 
It  is  difficult  to  account  for  this  contradiction.  The  Gaura  Brdhmanas  alledge  a tradition,  that 
their  anceftors  migrated  in  the  days  of  the  Pdndavas,  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  Call  Tnga. 
Though  no  plausible  conjecture  can  be  founded  on  this  tradition,  yet  I am  induced  to  retract  a 
conjecture  formerly  hazarded  by  me  ; that  the  Gar  of  our  maps  w’as  the  original  country  of  the 
Gaura  priests. 

+ Prdcrlt  and  Hindi  books  are  commonly  written  in  the  De'aiaudgari  ; but  a corrupt  writing, 
called  Ndgari,  is  used  by  Hindus  in  all  common  transactions  where  Hindi  is  employed  by  them  . 
and  a still  more  corrupted  one,  wherein  vowels  are  for  the  most  part  omitted,  is  employed  by 
bankers  and  others  in  mercantile  transactions.  I must  here  confess  that  I can  give  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  term.  The  common  etymology  of  Ndgari  is  unsatisfactory  j unless  Nagara  be 
taken  as  the  name  of  some  particular  place  emphatically  called  the  city. 
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the  acquisition  of  a language,  which  cannot  but  be  deemed  greatly  useful, 
since  it  prevails  throughout  the  richest  and’  most  valuable  portion  of  the 
British  possessions  in  India. 

iMAiT’mi.A,  or  Tirhutiija,  is  the  language  used  in  Mit'hila,  that  is,  in 
the  Slrchr  of  Tirhi'it,  and  in  some  adjoining  districts,  limited  however  by 
the  rivers  Cusi  (Caur.ici,)  and  Gandhac  (Gandhad, ) and  by  the  mountains 
A)f  Nepal:  it  has  great  aftinity  wnih  Bejigdli  ; and  the  character  in  which  it 
is  written  differs  little  from  that  which  is  employed  throughout  Bengal. 
In  Tirhut,  too,  the  learned  write  Sanscrit  in  the  Tirhutiya  character,  and 
pronounce  it  after  their  own  inelegant  manner.  As  the  dialect  of  Mlt'hild 
lias  no  extensive  use,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  cultivated 
by  elegant  poets,  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice  it  further  in  this  place. 

Utcala,  ox  O'd'^rades  a,  is  co-extensive  with  the  Subd  of  O resd,  extend- 
ing  from  Mtdinipur  to  Mdnacapattana,  and  from  the  sea  to  SammaU-pur. 
The  language  of  this  province,  and  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  are 
both  called  Uriya.  So  far  as  a judgment  can  be  formed  from  imperfect 
specimens  of  this  language,  it  contains  many  Sanscrit  words  variously  cor- 
rupted, with  some  Persian  and  Arabick  terms  borrowed  through  the  me- 
dium of  Hindustan},  and  with  others  of  doubtful  origin.  The  letters  are 
■evidently  taken  from  the  Devandgari ; and  the  Brahmens  of  this  province 
use  the  Uriya  character  in  writing  the  Sanscrit  language  : its  deviations 
from  the  Devandgari  may  be  explained,  from  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm 
leaves  with  an  iron  style,  or  on  paper  with  a pen  cut  from  a porcupine’s 
^uill.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  the  hand-writing  of  northern  tribes,  and 
is  analogous  to  that  of  the  southern  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula. 
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The  five  Hindu  nations,  whose  peculiar  dialects  have  been  thus  briefly 
noticed,  occupy  the  northern  and  eastern  portions  of  India  ; they  are  deno- 
minated the  five  Gaurs,  The  rest,  called  the  five  Drdvirs,  inhabit  the 
southern  and  western  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Some  Pandits  indeed  exclude 
Car'ndta,  and  substitute  Cdsmira;  but  others,  with  more  propriety,  omit  the 
Cdshmirian  tribe  ; and,  by  adding  the  Cdnaras  to  the  list  of  Drdvirs,  avoid 
the  inconsistency  of  placing  a northern  tribe  among  southern  nations. 
There  is  reason  too  for  doubting  Avhether  Cdshmira  be  occupied  by  a dis- 
tinct nation,  and  whether  the  inhabitants  of  it  be  not  rather  a tribe  of  C«- 
nyacubjas, 

Dravira  is  the  country  which  terminates  the  peninsula  of  India.  Its 
northern  limits  appear  to  lie  between  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  degrees  of 
north  latitude.  The  language  of  the  province  is  the  Tdmd,  to  which  Euro- 
peans have  given  the  name  of  Malabar^',  from  Malay-wdr,  a province  of 
Drdvira.  They  have  similarly  corrupted  the  true  name  of  the  dialect  into 
Tamul,  Tamulic,  and  Tamulian  f:  but  the  word,  as  pronounced  by  the  na- 
tives, is  Tdmla,  or  Tdmalah;  and  this  seems  to  indicate  a derivation  from 
Tdmra,  or  Tdmraparn'i  a river  of  note,  which  waters  the  southern  Mat- 
hura, situated  within  the  limits  o?  Dr dvir.  The  provincial  dialect  is  written 
in  a character  which  is  greatly  corrupted  from  the  parent  D6vandgari, 
but  which  nevertheless  is  used  by  the  Brahmens  of  Drdvir  in  writing  the 
Sanscrit  language.  After  carefully  inspecting  a grammar  published  by 

Mr. 

* A learned  Brahmen  of  Drd'vira  positively  assures  me,  that  the  dialect  of  Malabar,  though  con. 
founded  by  Europeans  with  the  Tdmei,  is  different  from  it ; and  is  not  the  language  to  which  Euro- 
peans have  allotted  that  appellation. 

+ The  Romifh  and  Proteftant  missionaries  who  have  publifhed  dictionaries  and  grammars  of  this 
dialect,  refer  to  another  language,  which  they  denominate  Grandam  and  Grandomcum.  It  appears 
tliBt  Sanscrit  is  meant,  and  the  term  thus  corrupted  by  them  is  Granuha,  a volume  or  book,. 
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]\Ir.  Drummond  at  Bombay,  and  a dictionary  by  missionaries  at  Madras, 
I can  venture  to  pronounce  tiiat  the  Tdmla  contains  many  SftnscfU  words, 
either  unaltered  or  little  changed,  with  others  more  corrupted,  and  a still 
greater  number  of  doubtful  origin.- 

The  Maharashtra  or  Mahrlitla  is  the  language  of  a nation  which  has  in 
the  present  century  greatly  enlarged  its  antient  limits.  If  any  inference 
may  be  drawn  from  the  name  of  the  character  in  which  the  language  is 
written,  the  country  occupied  by  this  people  M^as  formerly  called  Muru  *; 
for  the  peculiar  corruption  of  the  Dhmndgari,  which  is  employed  by  the 
Mahdrdsh tras  in  common  transactions,  is  denominated  by  them  Mur.  Their 
books,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  commonly  written  in  Dtvandgar\.  The 
Mahrdtta  nation  was  formerly  confined  to  a mountainous  tract  situated 
south  of  the  nwex  Nermada,  and  extending  to  the  province  of  Cdcdn.  Their 
language  is  now  more  widely  spread,  but  is  not  yet  become  the  vernacular 
dialect  of  provinces  situated  far  beyond  the  antient  bounds  of  their  country. 
Like  other  Indian  tongues,  it  contains  much  pure  and  more  corrup- 

tions of  that  lansfuage  intermixed  with  words  borrowed  from  Persian  and 
Arabick,  and  with  others  derived  from  an  unknown  source.  If  the  bards 
of  Mura  were  once  famous,  their  supposed  successors,  though  less  celebrat- 
ed, are  not  less  diligent.  The  Mahrdttas  possess  many  poems  in  their  own 
dialect,  either  translated  from  the  Sansertt,  or  original  compositions  in  ho- 
nour of  Crishna,  Rama,  and  other  deified  heroes.  Treatises  in  prose  too, 
on  subjects  of  logick  and  of  philosophy,  have  been  composed  in  the  Mahrdtta 
dialect. 

2 G 2 Car- 

* Mentioned  in  the  royal  grant  preserved  at  a famous  temple  in  Carnal' a.  See  As.  Res.  nj.  III. 
p.  48.  However,  the  Mahrdttas  themselves  affirm,  that  the  Mura  character  was  introduced  amongst 
them  from  the  ifland  of  Si/an. 
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Cahn'at'a,  or  Camara^  is  tlic  antient  language  of  Carnat  aca,  a pro- 
vince which  has  given  name  to  districts  on  both  coasts  of  the  peiiinsula. 
This  dialect  still  prevails  in  the  intermediate  mountainous  tract,  but  seems 
to  he  superseded  by  other  provincial  tongues  on  the  eastern  coast.  A pecu- 
liar character  formed  from  the  Dcvandgai'i,  but  like  the  Tdmla,  much 
corrupted  from  it  througli  the  practice  of  writing  on  palm-leaves  with  an 
iron  style,  is  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  language  of  Cam' d'tic.  Brah- 
mens of  this  tribe  have  assured  me  that  the  language  bears  the  same  aflinity 
to  Sanscrit  as  other  dialects  of  the  Daeshin.  I can  affirm  too,  from  their 
conversation,  Cdnaras,  like  most  other  southern  tribes,  have  not 

followed  the  ill  example  of  Bengal  and  the  provinces  adjacent  to  it,  in  pro- 
nouncing the  Sansci'it  language  in  the  same  inelegant  manner  with  their 
own  provincial  dialects. 

Ta  I LANG  A,  Telingah,  or  Tilanga,  is  at  once  the  name  of  a nation,  of 
its  language,  and  of  the  character  in  which  that  language  is  written.  Though* 
the  province  of  Tdingcina  alone  retain  the  name  in  published  maps  of  India, 
yet  the  adjacent  provinces  on  either  bank  of  the  Crishnd  and  Gbddveri^  and' 
those  situated  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  - are  undoubtedly 
comprehended  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Tilanga,  and  are  inhabited  chiefly 
by  people  of  this  tribe.  The  language  too  is  widely  spread : and  many 
circumstances  indicate  that  the  Tailangas  formerly  occupied  a very  exten- 
sive tract,  in  which  they  still  constitute  the  principal  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. The  character  in  which  they  write  their  own  language  is  taken  from 
J)evandgar\,  and  the  Tailanga  Brdhmens  employ  it  in  writing  the  Sanscrit 
tongue,  from  which  the  Tailanga  idiom  is  faid  to  have  borrowed  more 
largely  than  other  dialects  used  in  the  south  of  India.  This  language  ap- 
pears to  have  been  cultivated  by  poets,  if  not  by  prose  writers,  for  the 
Tailangas  possess  many  compositions  in  their  owm  provincial  dialect,  some 
of  which  are  said  to  record  the  ancient  history  of  the  country. 
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The  province  of  Gurjara*  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at  any  time  much 
more  extensive  than  the  modern  although  distinguished 

by  the  name  of  that  country,  be  now  spread  over  the  adjoining  provinces 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nermadd.  This  tribe  uses  a language  denominated 
from  their  own  appellation,  but  very  nearly  allied  to  the  Hindi  tongue, 
while  the  character  in  which  it  is  written  conforms  almost  exactly  with 
vulgar  Ndgari.  Considering  the  situation  of  their  country,  and  the  ana- 
logy of  language  and  writing,  I cannot  hesitate  in  thinking  that  the  Gur- 
jaras  should  be  considered  as  the  fifth  northern  nation  of  India,  and  the 
U'riyas  should  be  ranked  among  the  tribes  of  the  Daeshin. 

Brief  and  imperfect  as  is  this,  account  of  the  Prdcrits  of  India,  I 
must  be  still  more  concise  in  speaking  of  the  languages  denominated  Md~ 
gad'hi  and  Apabhransa  in  the  passages  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 
Under  these  names  are  comprehended  all  those  dialects  which,  together  with 
the  Prdcrits  above  noticed,  are  generally  known  by  the  common  appella- 
tion of  Bhdshd,  or  speech.  This  term,  as  employed  by  all  philologists  from 
Pa'nTni  down  to  the  present  professors  of  grammar,  does  indeed  signify 
the  popular  dialect  of  Sanscrit,  in  contradistinction  to  the  obsolete  dialect 
of  the  Veda  ; but  in  common  acceptation,  Bhdkhd  (for  so  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges)  denotes  any  of  the  modern  vernacular 
dialects  of  India,  especially  such  as  are  corrupted  from  the  Sanscrit:  these 
are  very  numerous.  After  excluding  mountaineers,  who  are  probably  ab- 
origines of  India,  and  whose  languages  have  certainly  no  affinity  with  Ah/z- 
scrit,  there  yet  remain  in  the  mountains  and  islands  contiguous  to  India, 
many  tribes  that  seem  to  be  degenerate  Hindus',  they  have  certainly  retained 

some 

* The  limits  of  Gurjara,  as  here  indicated,  are  too  narrow.  It  seems  to  have  been  co-extensive 
with  the  antient,  rather  than  the  modern  Guzrdt,  and  to  have  included  the  whole,  or  the  greatest 
part  of  Candesh  and  Malwa, 
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som6  traces  of  the  language  and  writing  which  their  ancestors  had  been 
taught  to  employ. 

Without  passing  the  limits  of it  would  be  easy  to  collect  a co- 
pious list  of  different  dialects  in  the  various  provinces,  which  are  inhabited  by 
the  ten  principal ///«</«  nations.  The  extensive  region,  which  is  nearly  de- 
fined by  the  banks  of  the  Saraswati  and  Ganga  on  the  north,  and  which  iS 
strictly  limited  by  the  shores  of  the  eastern  and  western  seas  towards  the 
south,  contains  fifty-seven  provinces  according  to  some  lists,  and  eighty- 
four  according  to  others.  Each  of  these  provinces  has  its  peculiar  dialect, 
which  appears,  however,  in  most  instances,  to  be  a variety  only  of  some  one 
among  the  ten  principal  idioms.  Thus  Hindustani,  \vhich  seems  to  be  the 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Cdnyacuhja,  comprises  numerous  dialects  from  the 
Orditzebdn,  or  language  of  the  royal  camp  and  court,  to  the  barbarous  jar- 
gon which  reciprocal  mistakes  have  introduced  among  European  gentlemen 
and  their  native  servants.  The  same  tongue,  under  its  more  appropriate 
denomination  of  Hindi,  comprehends  many  dialects  strictly  local  and  pro- 
vincial. They  differ  in  the  proportion  of  Arabick,  Persian  and  Sanscrit,  ei- 
ther pure  or  slightly  corrupted,  whieh  they  contain;  and  some  shades  of 
difference  may  be  also  found  in  the  pronunciation,  and  even  in  the  basis 
of  each  dialect. 

Not  being  sufficiently  conversant  with  all  these  idioms,  I shall  only  men- 
tion two,  which  are  well  known,  because  lyrick  poets  have  employed  them 
in  songs,  that  are  still  the  delight  of  natives  of  all  ranks.  I allude  to  the 
Penjdbi  and  to  the  Brij-bhdkhd.  The  first  is  the  language  of  Panchanada,  or 
Penjdb,  a province  watered  by  the  five  celebrated  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Sind'hu.  The  songs  entitled  Khedls  and  Teppas,  which  are  no  doubt  fa- 
miliar to  all  who  have  a taste  for  the  vocal  music  of  India,  are  composed 
4 almost 
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almost  exclusively  in  this  dialect ; ris  i\\t  Dhurpeds  and  regular  arc 

in  Hindi,  and  Rekhtah  *,  in  the  language  of  the  court  of  Hindustan. 

The  Brij-bkdkhd,  or  Vraja-bhdshd,  Is  the  dialect  supposed  to  have  been 
anciently  spoken  among  the  peasants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mathura. 
It  derives  its  name  from  the  cowpens  (Vraja)  and  dairies  in  the  forest  of 
Vrindd,  where  CatsHN'A  was  educated  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  cowherds.  His  amorous  adventures  with  Ra'd’ha'  and  the  Gbpis  fur- 
nish the  subject  of  many  favourite  songs  in  this  dialect.  It  is  still  spoken 
with  much  purity  throughout  a great  part  of  the  Antarbed,  or  Dodb,  and 
in  some  districts  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Yamuna  and  Gangd. 

To  these  cursory  observations  might  be  fitly  added  a specimen  of  each 
language,  and  of  the  character  in  which  it  is  written,  together  with  a list 
of  the  most  common  terms  in  the  various  dialects  of  India,  compared  with 
words  of  similar  sound  and  import  in  the  ancient  languages  of  Europe.  I 
have  indeed  made  collections  for  this  purpose,  but  the  insertion  of  a co- 
pious list  would  exceed  the  limits  of  a desultory  essay.  For  this  reason, 
and  because  the  collection  is  yet  incomplete,  I suppress  it ; and  shall  here 
close  the  present  essay  abruptly,  with  the  intention  of  resuming  the  subject, 
should  the  further  prosecution  of  these  inquiries  at  any  future  time  enable 
me  to  furnish  the  information  called  for  by  this  society,  concerning  the 
number  of  Hinduxvi  dialects,  and  the  countries  where  they  are  spoken. 

VII  r. 

* The  author  of  the  Texcareh  Shudrd  explains  as  signifying  any  poetry  composed 

in  the  language  of  the  royal  court  of  Hindustan,  but  in  the  ftyle  and  metre  of  Persian  poetry. 
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On  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the 
Bra' MENS  especially. 

By  H.  T.  CoLBEROOKE,  Esq. 

ESSAY  11. 

A FORMER  essay  on  this  subject*  described  the  daily  ablutions  performed 
with  prayers  and  acts  of  religion  by  every  Brahmen.  His  next  daily  duty 
is  the  performance  of  the  five  great  sacraments.  The  first,  consisting  iu  the 
study  of  the  Veda,  has  been  already  noticed  ; the  sacraments  of  the  manes, 
of  deities,  and  of  spirits,  slightly  touched  upon  in  the  first  essay,  will  be 
made  the  subject  of  the  present  one ; and  the  hospitable  reception  of  guests 
will  be  followed  in  the  next  by  a description  of  the  various  ceremonies 
which  must  be  celebrated  at  different  periods  from  the  birth  to  the  marriage 
■of  a Hindu. 

Tlie  sacrament  of  deities  consists  in  oblations  to  fire,  with  prayers  ad- 
dressed to  various  divinities  ; and  it  is  exclusive  of  the  offerings  of  per- 
fumes and  blossoms  before  idols.  It  does  not  fall  within  my  present  plan 
to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  several  sects  of  Hindus^  adore  their 
gods,  or  the  images  of  them ; and  I shall  therefore  restrict  myself  to  explain 
the  oblations  to  fire,  and  then  proceed  to  describe  funeral  rites  and  comme- 
morative obsequies,  together  with  the  daily  offerings  of  food  and  water  to 
the  manes  of  ancestors. 


• Asiatic  Researches,  vol,  v,  p,  34S, 
+ See  note  A, 
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1 AM  guided  by  the  author  now  before  me*  in  premising  the  cere- 
mony of  consecrating  the  fire,  and  of  hallowing  the  sacrificial  imple- 
ments ; “ because  this  ceremony  is,  as  it  were,  the  ground-work  of  all  reli- 
gious acts.*’ 

First,  the  priest  smears  with  cow-dung  a level  piece  of  ground  four 
cubits  square,  free  from  all  impurities,  and  sheltered  by  a shed.  Having 
bathed  and  sipped  water,  he  sits  down  with  his  face  towards  the  east,  and 
places  a vessel  of  M'ater  with  cus'a  grassy  on  his  left;  then,  dropping  his 
right  knee,  and  resting  on  the  span  of  his  left  hand,  he  draws  with  a root 
of  cus  a grass  a line  one  span,  or  twelve  fingers  long,  and  directed  towards 
the  east.  From  the  nearest  extremity  of  this  line,  he  draws  another  at 
right  angles  to  it,  tw^cnty-one  fingers  long,  and  directed  towards  the  north. 
Upon  this  line  he  draws  three  others,  parallel  to  the  first,  equal  to  it  in 
length,  and  distant  seven  fingers  from  each  other.  The  first  line  is  really, 
or  figuratively,  made  a yellow  line,  and  is  sacred  to  the  earth  ; the  second 
is  red,  and  sacred  to  fire  ; the  third  black,  and  sacred  to  Brahma'  the 
creator  ; the  fourth  blue,  and  sacred  to  Indr  a the  regent  of  the  firmament ; 
the  fifth  white,  and  sacred  to  Soma.  He  next  gathers  up  the  dust  from  the 
edges  of  these  lines,  and  throw's  it  aw’ay  towards  the  north-east,  saying, 

2 H “ what 

* In  the  former  essay,  my  chief  guide  was  Hela'yud’ha,  who  has  given  very  perfpicuous  ex. 
planations  of  the  mantras  (or  prayers  used  at  religious  ceremonies)  in  feveral  treatises,  particularly  in 
ot\t  Brdhmand~ser‘vas^a.  In  the  present  essay,  I likewise  use  a ritual  composed  by 

Bhavade'va  for  the  use  of  SdmaveJl  priests,  and  a commentary  on  the  mantras  by  Gun'a 
V ish'nu,  as  also  the  A chara-chandr  'tcd  (a  treatise  on  religious  ceremonies  observed  by  'Sudras, 
but  including  many  of  those  performed  by  other  classes),  and  the  Achdrdders' d,  a treatise  on 
daily  duties. 

+ Poa  Cynosuroides.  Koenig.  On  the  new  moon  of  Bhddra,  a sufficient  qu.antity  of  this 
ort  of  grass  is  provided  for  use  during  the  whole  year. 
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“ what  was  [/lerein]  bad,  is  cast  away:”  and  he  concludes  by  spiinkling 
water  on  the  sev^eral  lines. 

H A VINO  thus  prepared  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  sacrificial 
fire,  he  takes  a lighted  ember  out  of  the  covered  vessel  which  contains  the 
fire,  and  throws  it  away,  saying,  “ I dismiss  far  away  carnivorous  fire : 
may  it  go  to  the  realm  of  Yama,  bearing  sin  [Jience].’'  He  then  places 
the  fire  before  him,  saying,  “Earth!  Sky  I Heaven!”  and  adding,  “this 
other  [^harmless]  fire  alone  remains  here;  well  knowing  [^7^  office],  may 
it  convey  my  oblation  to  the  Gods.”  He  then  denominates  the  fire  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  for  which  he  prepares  it,  saying,  “ Fire ! thou  art 
named  so  and  so;”  and  he  concludes  this  part  of  the  ceremony  by 
silently  burning  a log  of  wood,  one  span  long,  and  smeared  with  clarified 
butter. 

He  next  proceeds  to  place  the  Brahma  or  superintending  priest.  Upon 
very  solemn  occasions,  a learned  Brahman  a doe?,  diCirnWy  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  superintending  priest;  but,  in  general,  a bundle  containing  fifty 
blades  of  cusUi  grass  is  placed  to  represent  the  Brahma.  The  officiating 
priest  takes  up  the  vessel  of  w’ater,  and  walks  round  the  fire  keeping  his 
right  S’de  turned  tow'ards  it : he  then  pours  water  near  it,  directing  the 
stream  towards  the  east ; he  spreads  cw/a  grass  thereon  ; and,  crossing  his 
right  knee  over  his  left  without  sitting  dowm,  he  takes  up  a single  blade 
of  grass  between  the  thumb  and  ring  finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  throws  it 
away  toward  the  southwest  corner  of  the  shed,  saying,  “ what  was  herein 
bad,  is  castaway.”  Next,  touching  the  water,  resting  the  sole  of  his 
right  foot  on  his  left  ankle,  and  sprinkling  the  grass  with  w^ater,  he 
places  the  Brahma,  on  it,  saying,  “ sit  on  [Mw]  seat  until  \thy]  fee  [be paid 

thee].'"  The  officiating  priest  then  returns  by  the  same  road  by  which  he 
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went  round  the  fire  ; and  sitting  down  again  with  his  face  towards  tlie 
east,  names  the  earth  inaudibly. 

If  any  profane  word  have  been  spoken  during  the  preceding  ceremony, 
atonement  must  be  now  made  by  pronouncing  this  text:  “ Tlirice  did 
Vishn'u  step,  and  at  three  strides  traversed  the  universe  : liappily  was 
his  foot  placed  on  the  dusty  [eart/i].”  Tlie  meaning  is,  since  the  earth 
has  been  purified  by  the  contact  of  Vishn'u’s  foot,  may  she  (the  earth  so 
purified)  atone  for  any  profane  word  spoken  during  this  ceremony. 

If  it  be  intended  to  make  oblations  of  rice  mixed  with  milk,  curds  and 
butter,  this  too  is  the  proper  time  for  mixing  them  ; and  the  priest 
afterwards  proceeds  to  name  the  earth  in  the  following  prayer,  which  he 
pronounces  with  downcast  look,  resting  both  hands  on  the  ground  ^ 
We  adore  this  earth ; this  auspicious  and  most  excellent  earth  : Do 
thou,  O fire ! resist  [oz^r]  enemies.  Thou  dost  take  [on  f/iee]  the 
power  [and  office]  of  other  [deities].'^ 

With  blades  of  cus'a  grass  held  in  his  right  hand,  he  must  next 
strew  leaves  of  the  same  grass  on  three  sides  of  the  fire,  arranging  them 
regularly,  so  that  the  tip  of  one  row  shall  cover  the  roots  of  the  other. 
He  begins  with  the  eastern  side,  and  at  three  times  strews  grass  there,  to  cover 
the  whole  space  from  north  to  south ; and  in  like  manner  distributes  grass 
on  the  southern  and  western  sides.  He  then  blesses  the  ten  regions  of 
space;  and  rising  a little,  puts  some  wood*  on  the  fire  with  a ladle  full 
of  clarified  butter,  while  he  meditates  in  silence  on  Brahma'  the  lord  of 
creatures. 

2 H 2 The 

* The  fuel  used  at  sacrifices  muit  be  wood  of  the  racemlferous  fig-tree,  the  leafy  Eutea,  or  the 
Catechu  Mimosa.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  the  prickly  Adenanthera,  or  even  the  Mango, 
may  be  used.  The  wood  is  cut  into  small  logs,  a span  long,  and  not  thicker  than  a man’s  fist. 
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The  priest  then  takes  up  two  leaves  of  cm' a grass,  and  with  another 
blade  of  the  same  grass,  cuts  off  the  length  of  a span,  saying  “ Pure 
leaves ! be  sacred  to  Vishn  u and  throws  them  into  a vessel  of  copper  or 
other  metal.  Again  he  takes  two  leaves  of  grass,  and  holding  the  tips 
between  the  thumb  and  ring  finger  of  his  right  hand,  and  the  roots  between 
the  thumb  and  ring  finger  of  his  left,  and  crossing  his  right  handover  his 
left,  he  takes  up  clarified  butter  on  the  curvature  of  the  grass,  and  thus 
silently  casts  some  into  the  fire  three  several  times.  He  then  sprinkles  both 
the  leaves  with  water,  and  throws  them  away.  He  afterwards  sprinkles 
with  water  the  vessel  containing  clarified  butter,  and  puts  it  on  the  fire, 
and  takes  it  off  again  three  times,  and  thus  concludes  the  ceremony  of 
hallowing  the  butter;  during  the  course  of  which,  while  he  holds  the 
leaves  of  grass  in  both  hands,  he  recites  this  prayer,  “ IMay  the  divine 
generator  [VISHNU]  purify  thee  by  means  of  faultless  pure  leaf ; 

and  may  the  sun  do  so  by  means  of  [/iw]  rays  of  light ! be  this  oblation 
efficacious.” 

The  priest  must  next  hallow  the  wooden  ladle  by  thrice  turning  therein 
his  fore-finger  and  thumb,  describing  with  their  tips  the  figure  of  7 in  the 
inside,  and  the  figure  of  9 on  the  outside  of  the  bowl  of  the  ladle.  Then 
dropping  his  right  knee,  he  sprinkles  water  from  the  palms  of  his  hands 
on  the  whole  southern  side  of  the  fire,  from  west  to  east,  saying,  “ Aditi  ! 
[mother  of  the  Gods]  grant  me  thy  approbation.”  He  does  the  same  on 
the  whole  western  side,  from  south  to  north,  saying,  “ Anumati  !* 
grant  me  thy  approbation;”  and  on  the  northern  side,  saving,  “ Sara- 
swATi  ! grant  me  thy  approbation.”  And  lastly  he  sprinkles  water  all 
round  the  fire,  while  he  pronounces  this  text,  “ Generous  sun ! approve 

this 


* The  moon  wanting  a digit  of  full. 
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this  rite  ; approve  the  peiformer  of  it,  that  he  may  share  its  reward.  May 
the  celestial  kiminary,  which  purifies  the  intellectual  soul,  purify  our 
minds.  May  the  lord  of  speech  make  our  prayers  acceptable.” 

Holding  cm  a grass  in  both  hands,  he  then  recites  an  expiatory  prayer, 
which  Mull  be  inserted  in  another  place;  and  throwing  away  the  grass,  he 
thus  finishes  the  hallowing  of  the  sacrificial  implements:  a ceremony  which 
neoessarily  precedes  all  other  religious  rites. 

He  next  makes  oblations  to  fire,  with  such  ceremonies,  and  in  such  form 
as  are  adapted  to  the  religious  rite  which  is  intended  to  be  subsequently 
performed.  Ihe  sacrifice,  wfith  the  three  mysterious  words,  usually  pre- 
cedes and  follows  the  particular  sacrifice  which  is  suited  to  the  occasion ; 
being  most  generally  practised,  it  will  be  the  most  proper  specimen  of  the 
form  in  which  oblations  are  made. 

Having  silently  burnt  a log  of  w'ood  smeared  with  clarified  butter, 
the  priest  makes  three  oblations,  by  pouring  each  time  a ladle  full  of 
butter  on  the  fire,  saying,  “ Earth  ! be  this  oblation  efficacious  “ Sky  ! 
be  this  oblation  efficacious  “ Heaven  ! be  this  oblation  efficacious.” 
On  some  occasions  he  makes  a fourth  offering  in  a similar  mode,  saying, 
“ Earth  ! Sky  ! Heaven  ! be  this  oblation  efficacious.”  If  it  be  requisite 
to  offer  a mixture  of  rice,  milk,  curds  and  butter,  this  is  now  done,  and  the 
oblations,  accompanied  with  the  names  of  the  three  worlds,  are  repeated. 

As  another  instance  of  oblations  to  fire,  the  sacrifice  to  the  nine  planets 
may  deserve  notice.  This  consists  of  nine  oblations  of  clarified  butter, 
with  the  following  prayers  : 

1.  “The  divine  sun  approaches  with  his  golden  car,  returning  alter- 
nately with  the  shades  of  night,  rousing  mortal  and  immortal  beings,  and 

surveying 
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“ surveying  worlds  : May  this  oblation  to  the  solar  planet  be  effica- 

cious. ” 

2.  “Gods!  produce  that  [A/oo«]. which  has  no  foe,  which  is  the  son 
of  the  solar  orb,  and  became  the  offspring  of  space,  for  the  benefit  of  this 
“world*;  produce  it  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  for  protection 

from  danger,  for  vast  supremacy,  for  empire,  and  for  the  sake  of  Indra’s 
“ organs  of  sense  : May  this  oblation  to  the  lunar  planet  be  efficacious.” 

3.  “ This  gem  of  the  sky,  whose  head  resembles  fire,  is  the  lord  of 
“ waters,  and  replenishes  the  seeds  of  the  earth  : May  this  oblation  to  the 
“ planet  Mars  be  efficacious,” 

4.  “ Be  roused,  O fire!  and  thou  [O  Bud’ha]  ! perfect  this  sacrificial 
“ rite,  and  associate  with  us;  let  this  votary  and  all  the  Gods  sit  in  this 
“most  excellent  assembly.  May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Mercury 
“ be  efficacious.” 

5.  “ O Vrihaspati,  sprung  from  eternal  truth,  confer  on  us  abun- 

“ dantly  that  various  wealth  which  the  most  venerable  of  beings  may 

“revere;  Avhich  shines  gloriously  amongst  all  people,  M'hich  serves  to 

“ defray  sacrifices,  which  is  preserved  by  strength.  IMay  this  oblation  to 

“ the  planet  Jupiter  be  efficacious,” 

/ 

6.  “ The  lord  of  creatures  drank  the  invigorating  essence  distilled  from 
“ food  ; he  drank  milk  and  the  juice  of  the  moon  plant.  By  means  of 

“ scrip- 

According  to  one  legend,  a ray  of  the  sun,  called  suihumna,  became  the  moon  ; according  to 
another,  a flafli  of  light  from  the  eye  of  Atri  was  received  by  space,  a goddefs  ; she  conceived  and 
bore  Soma,  who  is  therefore  called  a fon  of  Atri.  This  legend  may  be  found  in  the  Hartvans'a. 
Ca'lida'sa  alludes  to  it  in  the  Raghwvans’a,  (b.  2.  v.  75)  comparing  Sudacshin'a',  when 
*he  conceived  Raghu,  to  the  via  lactea  receiving  the  luminary  which  sprung  from  the  eye  of  Atri, 
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“ scripture,  which  is  trutli  itself,  this  beverage  tlius  cjuaffecl  became  a 
“ prolific  essence,  the  eternal  organ  of  universal  perception,  Indra’s 
“ organs  of  sense,  the  milk  of  immortality,  and  honey  to  the  manes  of 
“ ancestors  ; May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  Venus  be  efficacious.” 

7.  “ iNfAY  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us  for  accumulation,  for 
“gain,  and  for  refreshing  draughts;  may  they  listen  to  us,  that  wc 
“ may  be  associated  with  good  auspices:  I\Iay  this  oblation  to  the  planet 
“ Saturn  be  efficacious.” 

8.  “ O Du  rva'*,  which  dost  germinate  at  every  knot,  at  every  joint» 
“ multiply  us  through  a hundred,  through  a thousand  descents  : May 
“ this  oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  ascending  node  be  efficacious.” 

9.  “ Be  thou  produced  by  dwellers  in  this  world  to  give  knowledge 

to  ignorant  mortals,  and  wealth  to  the  indigent,  or  beauty  to  the  ugly  ; 

“ May  this  oblation  to  the  planet  of  the  descending  node  be  effica- 
“ cious.” 

I NOW  proceed  to  the  promised  description  of  funeral  rites,  abridging 
the  detail  of  ceremonies  as  delivered  in  rituals,  omitting  local  variations 
noticed  by  authors  who  have  treated  of  this  subject,  and  commonly  neglect- 
ing the  superstitious  reasons  given  by  them  for  the'  very  numerous  cere- 
monies which  they  dii-ect  to  be  performed  in  honour  of  persons  recently 
deceased,  or  of  ancestors  long  since  defunct. 

A DYING  man,  when  no  hopes  of  his  surviving  remain,  should  be 
laid  upon  a bed  of  grass,  either  in  the  house  or  out  of  it,  if  he  be 
a S'udra,  but  in  the  open  air  if  he  belong  to  another  tribe.  When  he 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  donations  of  cattle,  land,  gold,  silver,  or  other 

things. 


* Agrostis  linearis,  Koenig 
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things,  according  to  his  ability,  should  be  made  by  him  ; or  if  he  be 
too  weak,  by  anotlier  person  in  his  name.  His  liead  should  be  sprinkled 
with  water  drawn  from  the  Ganges,  and  smeared  with  clay  brought 
from  the  same  river.  A S'alagrama  * stone  ought  to  be  placed  near  the 
dying  man,  holy  strains  from  the  Veda  or  from  sacred  poems  should  be 
repeated  aloud  in  his  ears,  and  leaves  of  holy  basil  must  be  scattered  over 
his  head. 

When  he  expires,  the  corpse  must  be  washed,  perfumed,  and  decked  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  ; a bit  of  tutanag,  another  of  gold,  a gem  of  any  sort, 
and  a piece  of  coral,  should  be  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  and 
bits  of  gold  in  both  nostrils,  both  eyes,  and  both  ears.  A cloth  perfumed 
with  fragrant  oil  must  be  thrown  over  the  corpse,  which  the  nearest 
relations  of  the  deceased  must  then  carry  with  modest  deportment  to  some 
holy  spot  in  the  forest,  or  near  water.  The  corpse  must  be  preceded  by 
fire,  and  by  food  carried  in  an  unbaked  earthen  vessel ; and  rituals  direct 
that  it  shall  be  accompanied  by  music  of  all  sorts,  drums,  cymbals,  and 
wind  and  stringed  instruments.  This  practice  seems  to  be  now  disused 
in  most  provinces  of  Hindustan  ; but  the  necessity  of  throwing  a cloth 
over  the  corpse,  however  poor  the  relations  of  the  deceased  may  be,  is 

enforced 

* The  Sdlagrdmas  are  black  stones,  found  in  a part  of  the  Gdn'dad  river,  within  the  limits  of 
Ke'pdl.  They  are  mostly  round,  and  are  commonly  perforated  in  one  or  more  places  by  worms,  or, 
as  the  Hindus  believe,  by  Vishn'u  in  the  shape  of  a reptile.  According  to  the  number  of  perfora- 
tions, and  of  spiral  curves  in  each,  the  stone  is  supposed  to  contain  Vishn'u  in  various  characters. 
For  example,  such  a stone  perforated  in  one  place  only,  with  four  spiral  curves  in  the  perforation,  and 
with  marks  refembling  a cow’s  foot,  and  a long  wreath  of  flowers,  contains  Lacshmi'  na'ra'yan'a. 
In  like  manner  stones  are  found  in  the  Nermadd,  near  O'ncdr  mdnddttd,  which  arc  considered  as 
types  of  Si'vA,  and  are  called  Bdn-ling.  The  Sdlagrdma  is  found,  upon  trial,  not  to  be  calcareous  ; 
it  strikes  fire  with  steel,  and  scarcely  at  all  effervesces  with  acids. 
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enforced  by  the  strictest  injunctions  ; it  is  generally  the  perquisite  of  tlie 
priest  wlio  officiates  at  the  funeral  *. 


The  corpse  is  carried  out  by. the  southern  gate  of  the  town,  if  the  de- 
ceased were  a 'Sudra;  by  tlie  western,  if  he  were  a Brahman  a ; by  tlie 
northern,  if  he  belonged  to  tlie  military  class  ; and  by  the  eastern  portal,  if 
he  sprung  from  the  mercantile  tiibe.  Should  the  road  pass  through  any 
inhabited  place,  a circuit  must  be  made  to  avoid  it ; and  when  the  proces- 
sion has  reached  its  destination,  after  once  halting  by  the  way,  the  corpse 
must  be  gently  laid  with  tlie  head  towards  the  south  on  a bed  of  cus'a,  the 
tips  whereof  are  pointed  southward.  The  sons  or  other  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased having  bathed  in  their  clothes,  must  next  prepare  the  funeral  pile  ivith 
a sufficient  quantity  of  fuel,  on  a clean  spot  of  ground,  after  marking  lines 
thereon  to  consecrate  it  in  a mode  similar  to  that  which  is  practised  in 
preparing  a fire  for  sacrifices  and  oblations.  They  must  afterwards  wash 
the  corpse,  meditating  on  Gaya  and  other  sacred  places,  holy  mountains, 
the  field  of  the  Gurus,  the  rivers  Gangd,  Yamuna,  Caufici,  Chandrahhdgd, 
Bhadrdvacus  a,  Gaiid'aci,  Sdrayu,  and  Nermadd;  Yainava;  Varciha,  and 
Piri'ddraca,  and  all  other  holy  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  well  as 
the  four  oceans  themselves. 


Some  of  these  ceremonies  are  only  observed  at  the  obsequies  of  a priest 
who  maintained  a consecrated  fire  ; his  funeral  pile  must  be  lighted  from 
that  fire  : but  at  the  obsequies  of  other  persons,  the  carrying  of  food  to  be 
left  by  the  way,  and  the  consecration  of  the  spot  whereon  the  funeral  pile 
is  raised,  must  be  omitted,  and  any  unpolluted  fire  may  be  used  : It  is 

2 I only 

* In  most  parts  of  India  the  priests  who  officiate  at  funerals  are  held  in  disesteem  ; they  are 
distinguished  by  various  appellations,  as  Mahubrdhmen,  &c.  See  Digest  of  Hindu  Law,  vol.  II, 
p.  176. 
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only  necessary  to  avoid  taking  it  from  another  funeral  pile,  or  from  the 
abode  of  an  outcast,  of  a man  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  executioners,  of 
a woman  wlio  has  lately  born  a child,  or  of  any  person  who  is  unclean. 

After  washing  the  corpse,  clothing  it  in  clean  apparel,  and  rubbing  it 
with  perfumes,  such  as  sandal  wood,  saffron  or  aloe  wood,  the  relations  of 
the  deceased  place  the  corpse  supine  with  its  head  towards  the  north,  (or 
resupine,  if  it  be  the  body  of  a woman,)  on  the  funeral  pile,  Avhich  is  pre- 
viously decorated  with  strung  and  unstrung  flowers.  A cloth  must  be 
thrown  over  it,  and  a relation  of  the  deceased  taking  up  a lighted  brand, 
must  invoke  the  holy  places  above-mentioned,  and  say,  “ May  the  Gods 
Tvith  flaming  mouths  burn  this  corpse  !”  he  then  walks  thrice  round  the 
pile  with  his  right  hand  towards  it,  and  shifts  the  sacrificial  cord  to  his 
right  shoulder.  Then  looking  towards  the  south,  and  dropping  his  left 
knee  to  the  gi'ound,  he  applies  the  fire  to  the  pile  near  the  head  of  the  corpse, 
saying,  “JVamo!  iiarnah  !'^  while  the  attending  priests  recite  the  following 
prayer : “ Fire  ! thou  wert  lighted  by  him — may  he  therefore  be  reproduced 
from  thee  that  he  may  attain  the  region  of  celestial  bliss.  May  this  offering 
be  auspicious.”  This,  it  may  be  remarked,  supposes  the  funeral  pile  to 
be  lighted  from  the  sacrificial  fire  kept  up  by  the  deceased  ; the  same  prayeT 
is  however  used  at  the  funeral  of  a man  who  had  no  consecrated  hearth. 

The  fire  must  be  so  managed  that  some  bones  may  remain  for  the  subse- 
quent ceremony  of  gathering  the  ashes.  While  the  pile  is  burning,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  deceased  take  up  seven  pieces  of  wood  a span  long,  and  cut  them 
severally  with  an  axe  over  the  fire-brands  (after  walking  each  time  round 
the  funeral  pile),  and  then  throw  the  pieces  over  their  shoulders  upon  the 
fire,  saying,  “Salutation  to  thee  who  dost  consume  flesh.” 


The 
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The  body  of  a young  cliikl  under  t wo  years  old  must  not  be  burnt,  but 
buried.  It  is  decked  M'ith  wreaths  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  carried  out  by 
tlie  relations,  wlio  bury  it  in  a clean  spot,  saying,  *‘Nam6!  namah  /”  while 
a priest  chants  the  song  of  Yajsfa.  “ The  offspring  of  the  sun,  day  after 
day  fetching  cows,  horses,  human  beings  and  cattle,  is  no  more  satiated 
therewith  tlian  a drunkard  with  M'ine.” 

When  funeral  rites  are  performed  for  a person  wliodied  in  a foreign  coun- 
try, or  whose  bones  cannot  be  found,  a figure  is  made  with  three  hundred 
and  sixty  leaves  of  the  Butea,  or  as  many  woollen  threads  distributed  so  as 
to  represent  the  several  parts  of  the  human  body  according  to  a fancied 
analogy  of  numbers ; round  the  whole  must  be  tied  a thong  of  leather  from 
the  hide  of  a black  antelope,  and  over  that  a woollen  thread  ; it  is  then 
smeared  with  barley  meal  mixed  with  water,  and  must  be  burnt  as  an  emblem 
of  the  corpse. 

After  the  body  of  the  deceased  has  been  burnt  in  the  mode  above-men- 
tioned, all  who  have  touched  or  followed  the  corpse  must  walk  round  the  pile, 
keeping  their  left  hands  towards  it,  and  taking  care  not  to  look  at  the  fire. 
They  then  walk  in  procession  according  to  seniority,  to  a river  or  other,- 
running  water,  and  after  washing  and  again  putting  on  their  apparel,  they 
advance  into  the  stream.  They  then  ask  the  deceased's  brother  in  law,  or 
some  other  person  able  to  give  the  proper  answer,  “Shall  we  present  water  ?” 
If  the  deceased  were  an  hundred  years  old,  the  answer  must  be  simply,  “do 
so  but  if  he  were  not  so  aged,  the  reply  is,  “ do  so,  but  do  not  repeat 
the  oblation.”  Upon  tl?is  they  all  shift  the  sacerdotal  string  to  the  right 
shoulder,  and  looking  towards  the  south,  and  being  clad  in  a single  gar- 
ment without  a mantle,  they  stir  the  water  with  the  ring  finger  of  the  left 

2 I 2 hand, 
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iiand,  saying,  “waters,  purify  us.”  With  the  same  finger  of  the  right  hand 
they  throw  up  some  vv'ater  towards  the  south,  and  after  plunging  once  under 
the  surface  of  the  river,  they  rub  themselves  with  their  hands.  An  oblation 
of  water  must  be  next  presented  from  the  joined  palms  of  the  hands,  nam- 
ing the  deceased  and  the  family  from  which  he  sprung,  and  saying,  “ may 
this  oblation  reach  thee.”  If  it  be  intended  to  show  particular  honour  to  the 
deceased,  three  offerings  of  water  may  be  thus  made. 

After  finishing  the  usual  libations  of  water  to  satisfy  the  manes  of  the 
deceased,  they  quit  the  river  and  shift  their  wet  clothes  for  other  apparel  ; 
they  then  sip  water  without  swallowing  it,  and  sitting  down  on  soft 
turf,  alleviate  their  sorrow  by  the  recital  of  the  following  or  other  suitable 
moral  sentences,  refraining  at  the  same  time  fioin  teais  and  lamentation. 

1.  “ Foolish  is  he  who  seeks  permanence  in  the  human  state,  unsolid 
“ like  the  stem  of  the  plantain  tree,  transient  like  the  foam  of  the  sea. 

2.  “'When  a body,  formed  of  five  elements  to  receive  the  reward  of 
“ deeds  done  in  its  own  former  person,  reverts  to  its  five  original  principles; 
“ what  room  is  there  for  regret?” 

3.  “ The  earth  is  perishable,  the  ocean,  the  Gods  themselves  pass  away  : 
“ hosv-  should  not  that  bubble,  mortal  man,  meet  destruction?” 

4.  that  is  low  must  finally  perish;  all  that  is  elevated  mustulti- 

“ mately  fall ; all  compound  bodies  must  end  in  dissolution,  and  life  is 
“'concluded  with  death. 


j.  “Un- 
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5.  “ UxAvr LLiyoi  Y do  the  manes  of  the  deceased  taste  tlic  tears  and 
“ rheum  slied  by  their  kinsmen  ; then  do  not  u'ail,  but  diligently  perforim 
“ die  obsequies  of  the  dead 

At  night  if  the  corpse  were  burnt  by  day,  or  in  the  day  time  if  the 
ceremony  were  not  completed  until  night,  or,  incase  of  exigency,  whenevei 
the  priest  approves,  the  nearest  relation  of  the  deceased  takes  up  water  in  a 
new  earthen  jar,  and  returns  to  the  town  preceded  by  a person  bearing  a 
staff  j',  and  attended  by  the  rest  Avalking  in  procession,  and  led  by  the 
youngest.  Going  to  the  door  of  his  own  house,  or  to  a place  of  worship, 
or  to  some  spot  near  \vater,  he  prepares  the  ground  for  the  oblation  of  a fu- 
neral cake,  by  raising  a small  altar  of  earth,  and  marking  lines  on  it  as  is 
practised  for  other  oblations.  Then  taking  a brush  of  cusd  grass  in  his  right 
hand,  he  washes  therewith  the  ground,  over  which  cusd  grass  is  spread, 
saying,,  “ such  a one,  (naming  the  deceased,  and  the  family  from  which 
he  sprung, ) may  this  oblation  be  acceptable  to  thee!”  Next,  making  a 
ball  of  three  handfulls  of  boiled  rice  mixed  w ith fruits  of  various  sorts, 
honey,  milk,  butter,  and  similar  things,  such  as  sugar,  roots,  pot-herbs, 
&c.  (or  if  that  be  impracticable  with  tila  at  least)  he  presents  it  on  the  spot 
he  had  purified,  naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  “ may  this  first  funerjal 
cake,  which  shall  restore  thy  head,  be  acceptable  to  thee.”  Again  purifying 
the  spot  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  wdth  the  same  words  addressed  to 
the  deceased,  he  silently  puts  fragrant  tlow^ers,  resin,  a lighted  lamp,  betel 
leaves,  and  similar  things,  on  the  funeral  cake,  and  then  presents  a w'oollen 
yarn,  naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  “may  this  apparel,  made  of  woollen 
yarn,  be  acceptable  to  thee.”  He  next  offers  an  earthen  vessel  full  of  tila 

and 

* The  recital  of  these  verses  is  specially  directed  by  Ya'jnyawalcya.  b.  S.  v.  7.&c. 

+ The  purpose  of  his  carrying  a staff  is  to  scare  evil  spirits  and  ghosts. 

J Sesamum  indicum  Linn, 
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and  water  near  the  funeral  cake,  and  says,  “ may  this  vessel  of  iila  and 
water  be  acceptable  to  thee.” 

It  is  customary  to  set  apart,  on  a leaf,  some  food  for  the  croM’S,  after 
which  the  cake  and  other  things  which  have  been  offered  must  be  thrown 
into  the  water.  This  part  of  the  ceremony  is  then  concluded  by  Aviping-  the 
ground,  and  offering  thereon  a lamp,  -water,  and  wreaths  of  flowers,  naming 
thedeceased  with  each  oblation,  and  saying,  “may  this  beacceptableto  thee.” 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  water  and  milk  must  be  suspended  in 
earthen  vessels  before  the  door  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  Avith  this  address 
to  him,  “Such  a one  deceased  ! bathe  here — drink  this and  the  same  ce- 
remony may  be  repeated  every  evening  until  the  period  of  mourning  expire. 

When  the  persons  who  attended  the  funeral  return  home  and  approach  the 
house  door,  (before  the  ceremony  of  suspending  water  and  milk,  but  after 
the  other  rites  above-mentioned,)  they  each  bite  three  leaves  of  * 

between  their  teeth,  sip  Avater,  and  touch  a branch  of  Sami'\  Avith  their  right 
hands,  Avdiile  the  priest  says,  “ may  the  tree  atone  for  sins.”  Each 

mourner  then  touches  fire,  Avhile  the  priest  sa}’s,  “ may  fire  grant  us  hap- 
piness ; and  standing  between  a bull  and  a goat,  touches  both  those  ani- 
mals Avhile  the  priest  recites  an  appropriate  prayer  ijl.  Then,  after  touching 
the  tip  of  a blade  of  Durv6  grass,  a piece  of  coral,  some  clarified  butter,  Ava- 
ter,  cow  dung,  and  white  mustard  seed,  or  rubbing  his  head  and  limbs 
Avith  the  butter  and  mustard  seed,  each  manstamts  on  a stone  Avhile  thepriest 
says  for  him,  “may  I be  firm  like  this  stone,”  and  thus  he  enters  his  house. 

During 

* Mclia  Azadirachta  Linn. 

+ Adenamhera  aculeata,  or  Prosopis  aculeata. 

f I must  for  the  present  omit  it,  because  it  is  not  exhibited  at  full  length  in  any  work  I have  yet 
consulted. 
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Duiii  NO  ten  days,  funeral  cakes,  togctlicr  with  libations  of  water  and  tilif, 
must  be  offered  as  on  the  first  day,  augmenting,  however,  the  number  each 
time,  so  that  ten  cakes,  and  as  many  libations  of  water  and  tila  be  offered 
on  the  tenth  day,  anti  with  this  further  difference,  that  the  address  varie.s- 
each  time.  On  the  second  day  the  prayer  is,  “may  this  second  cake,  which 
shall  restore  thy  ears,  eyes,  and  nose,  be  acceptable.”  On  the  third  day, 
“ this  third  cake,  which  shall  restore  thy  throat,  arms,  and  breast.”  On  the 
fourth,  “ thy  navel  and  organs  of  excretion  on  the  fifth,  “ thy  knees, 
,legs,  and  feet;”  on  the  sixth,  “ all  thy  vitals  ;”  on  the  seventh,  “ all  thy 
veins;”  on  the  eighth,  “ thy  teeth,  nails  and  hair ;”  on  the  ninth,  “thy  manly 
strength;”  on  the  tenth,  “ may  this  tenth  cake,  whieh  shall  fully  satisfy  the 
hunger  and  thirst  of  thy  renew’ed  body,  be  acceptable  to  thee.”  During 
this  period,  a pebble  wrapt  up  in  a fragment  of  the  deceased's  shroud,  is 
'worn  by  the  heir  suspended  on  his  neck.  To  that  pebble,  as  a type  of  the  de- 
ceased, the  funeral  cakes  are  offered.  The  same  vessel  in  which  the  first  ob- 
lation w'as  made  must  be  used  throughout  the  period  of  mourning  ; this 
vessel  therefore  is  also  carried  by  the  heir  in  the  fragment  of  the  shroud. 
He  uses  that  slip  of  cloth  taken  from  the  winding  sheet,  as  a sacrificial 
cord,  and  makes  the  oblations  every  day  on  the  same  spot ; should  either  the 
vessel  or  the  pebble  be  lost  by  any  accident,  the  offerings  must  be  recom- 
menced. 

If  the  mourning  last  three  days  only,  ten  funeral  cakes  must  be  never- 
theless offered,  three  on  the  first  and  third  days,  and  four  on  the  second ; 
if  it  lasts  no  more  than  one  day,  the  ten  oblations  must  be  made  at  once. 

All  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  within  the  sixth  degree  of  consanguini- 
ty, should  fast  for  three  days  and  nights,  or  one  at  the  least ; ho'wever,  it 
that  be  impracticable,  they  may  eat  a single  meal  at  night,  purchasing  the 

food 
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food  ready  prepared,  but  on  no  account  preparing  victuals  at  liome.  So 
long  as  the  inourning  lasts,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased  must  not 
exceed  one  daily  meal,  nor  eat  flesh  meat,  nor  anj'^  food  seasoned  with  fac- 
tilious  salt;  they  must  use  a plate  made  of  the  leaves  of  any  tree  but  the 
plantain,  or  else  take  their  food  from  the  hands  of  some  other  persons;  they 
must  not  liandle  a knife,  or  any  other  implement  made  of  iron,  nor  sleep 
upon  a bed-stead,  nor  adorn  their  persons,  but  remain  squalid,  and  refrain 
from  perfumes  and  other  gratifications ; they  must  likewise  omit  the  daily 
ceremonies  of  ablution  and  divine  worship.  On  the  third  and  fifth  days,  as 
also  on  the  seventh  and  ninth,  the  kinsmen  assemble,  bathe  in  the  open  air, 
offer  tila  and  water  to  the  deceased,  and  take  a repast  togetb.er ; they  place 
lamps  at  cross  roads,  and  in  their  own  houses,  and  likewise  on  the  way  to  the 
cemeterv,  and  they  observe  vigils  in  honour  of  the  deceased. 

On  the  last  day  of  mourning,  or  earlier  in  those  countries  where  the 
obsequies  are  expedited  on  the  second  or  third  day,  the  nearest  kinsman  of 
the  deceased  gathers  his  ashes  after  offering  a s'raddlia  singly  for  him. 

In  the  first  place  the  kinsman  smears  with  cow  dung  the  spot  where 
the  oblation  is  to  be  presented  ; and  after  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  sip- 
ping water,  and  taking  up  cus'a  grass  in  his  hand,  he  sits  down  on  a cushion 
pointed  towards  the  south,  and  placed  upon  a blade  of  cus'a  grass,  the  tip 
of  which  must  also  point  towards  the  south.  He  then  places  near  him  a bun- 
dle of  cus'a  grass,  consecrated  by  pronouncing  the  word  namah  ! or  else  pre- 
pares a fire  for  oblations  ; then,  lighting  a lamp  with  clarified  butter  or  with 
oil  of  sesamum,  and  arranging  the  food  and  other  things  intended  to  be 
offered,  he  must  sprinkle  himself  with  water,  meditating  on  Vishn'u  sur- 
named  the  lotos-eyed,  or  revolving  in  his  mind  this  verse,  “Whether  pure 
or  defiled,  or  wlierever  he  may  have  gone,  he,  who  remembers  the  being, 

whose 
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whose  eyes  are  like  tlie  lotos,  shall  he  })urc  externally  and  internally.”  Shift- 
ing the  sacerdotal  cord  on  his  right  shoulder,  he  takes  up  a brush  of  cus'a 
grass,  and  presents  water  together  with  tila  and  with  blossoms,  naming  the 
deceased  and  the  family  from- Mdiich  he  sprung,  and  saying,  “ may  this 
M'ater  for  ablutions  be  acceptable  to  thee.”  Then  saying,  may  this  be 
right,”  he  pronounces  a vow  or  solemn  declaration.  “ This  day  I will  offei' 
on  a bundle  of  cus'a  grass  (or,  if  such  be  the,  custom,  on  fire”)  a s'rad- 
d'ha  for  a single  person,  with  unboiled  food,  together  with  clarified  butter 
and  with  water,  preparatory  to  the  gathering  of  the  bones  of  such  a one 
deceased.”  The  priests  answering  “ do  so,”  he  says  ‘■^nambl  namahr 
while  the  priests  meditate  the  and  thrice  repeat,  “ Salutation  to 

the  Gods,  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  to  mighty  saints;  to  Swdha 
[goddess  of  fire]  ; to  Swad'ha  [the  food  of  the  manes]  ; salutation  unto 
them  for  ever  and  ever.” 

He  then  presents  a cushion  made  of  cus’a  grass,  naming  the  deceased, 
and  saying,  “ may  this  be  acceptable  unto  thee and  afterwards  diftributes 
meal  of  sesamum,  while  the  priests  recite,  “ May  the  demons  and  fierce 
giants  that  sit  on  this  consecrated  spot,  be  dispersed  ; and  the  blood-thirsty 
savages  that  inhabit  the  earth,  may  they  go  to  any  other  place  to  which  their 
inclinations  may  lead  them.” 

Placing  an  oval  vessel  with  its  narrowest  end  towards  the  south,  he 
takes  up  two  blades  of  grass;  and  breaking  off  a span’s  length,  throws  them 
into  the  vessel ; and,  after  sprinkling  them  with  water,  makes  a libation, 
while  the  priests  say,  “ May  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us  for  accu- 
mulation, for  gain,  and  for  refreshing  draughts  ; may  they  listen  to  us, 
and  grant  that  we  may  be  associated  with  good  auspices.”  He  then 
throws  in  tila,  while  the  priests  say,  “ Thou  art  tila,  sacred  to  Soma  ; 
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framed  by  the  divinity,  tlion  dost  produce  celestial  bliss  [for  him  that  makes 
oblations]  ; mixed  with  water  may  thou  long  satisfy  our  ancestors  witli  the 
food  of  the  manes;  be  this  oblation  efficacious.”  He  afterwards  silently 
casts  into  the  vessel  perfumes,  flowers,  and  Durvd  grass.  Then  taking 
up  the  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  putting  two  blades  of  grass  on  the  cushion, 
with  their  tips  pointed  to  the  north,  he  must  pour  the  water  from  the  argha 
thereon.  The  priests  meantime  recite,  “ The  v^aters  in  heaven,  in  the  at- 
mosphere, and  on  the  earth,  have  been  united  [by  their  sweetness]  with  milk  : 
may  those  silver  waters,  worthy  of  oblation,  be  auspicious,  salutary,  and 
exhilarating  to  us  ; and  be  happily  offered:  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.” 
He  adds  “ namak”  and  pours  out  the  water,  naming  the  deceased,  and 
saying,  “ may  this  argha  be  acceptable  unto  thee.”  Then  oversetting  tlie 
vessel,  and  arranging  in  due  order  the  unboiled  rice,  condiments,  clarified 
butter,  and  other  requisites,  he  scatters  tila,  while  the  priests  recite,  ‘‘Thrice 
did  Vishn'p  step,  &c. ” He  next  offers  the  rice,  clarified  butter,  water, 
and  condiments,  while  he  touches  the  vessel  with  his  left  hand,  and  names 
the  deceased,  saying,  “ IMay  this  raw  food,  with  clarified  butter  and  con- 
diments, together  M'ith  water,  be  acceptable  unto  thee.”  After  the  priests 
have  repeated  the  Gayatri,  preceded  by  the  names  of  the  worlds,  he  pours 
honey  or  sugar  upon  the  rice,  while  they  recite  this  prayer,  “ May  the 
Avinds  blow  sweet,  the  rivers  floAV  sweet,  and  salutary  herbs  be  sweet,  unto 
lis  ; may  night  be  sweet,  may  the  mornings  pass  sweetly  ; may  the  soil  of 
the  earth,  and  heaven  parent  [of  all  produdtions],  be  sweet  unto  us;  may 
[Soma]  king  of  herbs  and  trees  be  sweet;  may  the  sun  be  sweet,  may 
kine  be  sweet  unto  us.”  He  then  says,  “ Namb!  namah !”  while  the  priests 
recite,  “ whatever  may  be  deficient  in  this  food  ; whatever  may  be  imperfect 
in  this  rite  ; whatever  may  be  wanting  in  its  form ; may  all  that  become 
faultless.” 
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He  sliould  then  teed  tlie  Brahman  as,  whom  he  has  asseinl)led,  either  si- 
ently  distributing  food  among'  them,  or  adding  a respectful  invitation  to 
tliem  to  eat.  When  he  has  given  tliem  water  to  rinee  their  mouths,  lie  may 
consider  tlie  deceased  as  fed  through  their  intervention.  The  priests  again 
recite  the  gaifatri  and  the  prayer,  “ may  the  winds  blow  sweet,”  &c.  and  add 
the  subjoined  prayers,  which  should  be  followed  by  the  music  of  tlagelets, 
lutes,  drums,  &c. 

1.  The  embodied  spirit,  which  liath  a thousand  heads,  a thousand  eyes, 
a thousand  feet,  stands  in  the  human  breast,  while  he  totally  pervades  the 
earth.  2.  That  being  is  this  universe,  and  all  that  has  been  or  will  be; 
he  is  that  which  grows  by  nourishment,  and  he  is  the  distributor  of  immor- 
tality. 3.  Such  is  his  greatness;  and  therefore  is  he  the  most  excellent 
embodied  spirit;  the  elements  of  the  universe  are  one  portion  of  him  ; and 
three  portions  of  him  are  immortality  in  heaven.  4.  That  three  fold  being- 
rose  above  [this  world]  ; and  the  single  portion  of  him  remained  in  cliis 
universe,  which  consists  of  what  does,  and  what  does  not,  taste  [the  reward 
of  good  and  bad  actions]  : again  he  pervaded  the  universe.  5.  From  him 
sprung  ViRAJ*;  from  whom  [the  first]  man  was  produced:  and  he,  being- 
successively  reproduced,  peopled  the  earth.  6.  From  that  single  portion, 
surnamed  the  universal  sacrifice,  was  the  holy  oblation  of  butter  and  curds 
produced  ; and  this  did  frame  all  cattle,  wild  or  domestic,  which  are  go- 
verned by  instinct.  7.  From  that  universal  sacrifice,  were  produced  the 
strains  of  the  Bich  and  Sdman  ; from  him  the  sacred  metres  sprung ; from 
him  did  the  Yajush  proceed.  8.  From  him  were  produced  horses  and  all 
beasts  that  have  two  rows  of  teeth ; from  him  sprung  cows  ; from  him 
proceeded  goats  and  sheep.  9*  Him  the  Gods,  the  demigods  named 
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and  the  holy  sages,  immolated  as  a vicHm  on  sacred  grass  ; and  thus  per- 
formed a solemn  act  of  religion.  10.  Into  how  many  portions  did  they 
divide  this  being,  whom  they  immolated?  what  did  his  mouth  become? 
what  are  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet  now  called  ? 11.  His  mouth 
became  a priest ; his  arm  was  made  a soldier ; his  thigh  was  transformed 
into  a husbandman  ; from  his  feet  sprung  the  servile  man.  12.  The  moon 
was  produced  from  his  mind  ; the  sun  sprung  from  his  eye ; air  and 
breath  proceeded  from  his  ear;  and  fire  rose  from  his  mouth.  13.  The 
subtile  element  was  produced  from  his  navel ; the  sky  from  his  head ; 
the  earth  from  his  feet ; and  space  from  his  ear : thus  did  he  frame  M'orlds. 
14.  In  that  solemn  sacrifice,  which  the  Gods  performed  with  him  as  a 
vi6lim,  spring  was  the  butter,  summer  the  fuel,  and  sultry  weather  the  ob- 
lation. 15.  Seven  were  the  moats  [surrounding  the  altar]  ; thrice  seven 
were  the  logs  of  holy  fuel ; at  that  sacrifice,  which  the  Gods  performed, 
immolating  this  being  as  the  victim.  16.  By  that  sacrifice  the  Gods  wor- 
shipped this  victim : such  were  primeval  duties  ; and  thus  did  they  attain 
heaven,  where  former  Gods  and  mighty  demigods  abide  *. 

Next  spreading  cus'a  grass  near  the  fragments  of  the  repast,  and  taking 
some  unboiled  rice  with  fi/a  and  clarified  butter,  he  must  distribute  it  on 
the  grass,  while  the  priests  recite  for  him  these  prayers:  “ JMay  those  in 
my  family,  who  have  been  burnt  by  fire,  or  who  are  alive  and  yet  unburnt, 
be  satisfied  with  this  food  presented  on  the  ground  ; and  proceed  con- 
tented towards  the  supreme  path  [of  eternal  bliss].  May  those,  who  have 
no  father  nor  mother,  nor  kinsman,  nor  food,  nor  supply  of  nourishment, 

be 

* I think  it  unnecessary  to  quote  from  the  commentary  the  explanation  of  this  curious  passage  of 
the  FeWa  as  it  is  there  given,  because  it  does  not  really  elucidate  the  sense  ; the  allegory  is,  for  the 
most  part,  sufficiently  obvious.  Other  prayers  may  be  also  recited  on  the  same  occasion  : it  would 
be  tedious  to  insert  them  all  in  this  place. 
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be  contented  with  this  food  offered  on  tlie  ground,  and  attain,  like  it,  a 
happy  abode.  ” He  then  gives  the  Bt'dhman  as  water  to  rlnce  their  moutlis; 
and  the  priests  once  more  recite  the  Gdyatri  and  the  prayer,  “ J\lay  the 
winds  blow  sweet,”  &c. 

Then  taking  in  his  left  hand  another  vessel  containing’  tila,  blossoms 
and  water,  and  in  his  right  a brush  made  of  cus'a  grass,  he  sprinkes  water 
over  the  grass  spread  on  the  consecrated  spot,  naming  the  deceased,  and 
saying,  “ may  this  ablution  be  acceptable  to  thee  he  afterwards  takes 
a cake  or  ball  of  food  mixed  with  clarified  butter,  and  presents  it,  saying, 
“may  this  cake  be  acceptable  to  thee  and  deals  out  the  food  with  this 
prayer,  “ Ancestors,  rejoice;  take  your  respective  shares,  and  be  strong 
as  bulls.”  Then  walking  round  by  the  left,  to  the  northern  side  of  the 
consecrated  spot,  and  meditating,  “ Ancestors  be  glad;  take  your  re- 
spective shares,  and  be  strong  as  bulls:”  he  returns  by  the  same  road,  and 
again  sprinkles  water  on  the 'ground  to  wash  the  oblation,  saying,  “may 
this  ablution  be  acceptable  to  thee.”  / 

Next,  touching' his  hip  with  his  elbow,  or  else  his  right  side,  and  having 
sipped  water,  he  must  make  six  libations  of  water  with  the  hollow  palms  of 
his  hand,  saying,  “Salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and  unto  the  sadden- 
ing [hot]  season ; salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and  unto  the  month 
of  tapas  [or  dewy  season];  salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and  unto  that 
[season]  which  abounds  with  water  ; salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and 
to  the  nectar  [of  blossoms]  ; salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and  to  the 
terrible  and  angry  [season]  ; salutation  unto  thee,  O deceased,  and  to 
female  fire  [or  the  sultry  season] 

He 


* See  note  B. 
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He  next  offers  a thread  on  the  funeral  cake,  holding  the  wet  brush  in  his 
hand,  naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  “ may  this  raiment  be  accept- 
able to  thee  the  priests  add,  “ fathers,  this  apparel  is  offered  unto  you.” 
He  then  silently  strews  perfumes,  blossoms,  resin  and  betel  leaves  on  the 
funeral  cake,  and  places  a lighted  lamp  on  it.  He  sprinkles  water  on  the 
bundle  of  grass,  saying,  “may  the  waters  be  auspicious,”  and  offers  rice, 
adding,  “ may  the  blossoms  be  sweet ; may  the  rice  be  harmless and  then 
])ours  water  on  it,  naming  the  deceased,  and  saying,  “ may  this  food  and 
tlrink  be  acceptable  unto  thee.”  In  the  next  place  he  strews  grass  over 
the  funeral  cake,  and  sprinkles  water  on  it,  reciting  this  prayer,  “ waters! 
ye  are  the  food  of  our  progenitors;  satisfy  my  parents,  ye  who  convey 
nourishment,  which  is  ambrosia,  butter,  milk,  cattle  and  distilled  liquor*.” 
Lastly,  he  smells  some  of  the  food,  and  poises  in  his  hand  the  funeral  cakes, 
saying,  “may  this  ball  be  wholesome  food;”  and  concludes  by  paying  the 
officiating  priest  his  fee,  with  a formal  declaration,  “ I do  give  this  fee 
(consisting  of  so  much  money)  to  such  a one  (a  priest  sprung  from  such 
a family,  and  who  uses  sucli  a Veda  and  such  a sac' ha  of  it,)  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fully  completing  the  obsequies  this  day  performed  by  me  in  honour 
of  one  person  singly,  preparatory  to  the  gathering  of  the  bones  of  such 
a one  deceased.” 

After  the  priest  has  thrice  said,  “ salutation  to  the  Gods,  to  progeni- 
tors, to  mighty  saints,  &c.”  he  dismisses  him  ; lights  a lamp  in  honour  of 
the  deceased;  meditates  on  Heri  with  undiverted  attention;  casts  the 

food, 

* The  former  translation  of  this  text  (As.  Res,  vol.  V.  page  36?)  was  erroneous  in  several  places ; 
and  I still  am  not  perfectly  confident  that  I rightly  understand  it.  The  term  { cildla)  which  the  com- 
mentator explains  as  signifying  cattle,  literally  means  fit  to  be  tied  to  a pole  or  stake.  The  reading 
of  the  next  term  was  erroneous.  I read  and  translated  parts' ruta  for  par  'isruta  ; promised  instead  of 
distilled.  The  commentator  explains  it  as  signifying  the  nourishment  of  progenitors. 
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food,  and  other  thing's  used  at  the  obsequies,  into  tin?  lire ; and  then  pro- 
ceeds to  the  cemetery  for  the  purpose  of  gatheiing  the  ashes  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

The  son  or  nearest  relation  of  the  defunct,  accompanied  by  his  kinsmen, 
and  clothed  in  clean  apparel,  repairs  to  the  cemetery,  caiiying  eight 
vessels  filled  with  various  flowers,  roots  and  similar  things.  Vv'hen  arri\-ed 
there,  he  does  honour  to  the  place  by  presenting  an  argha  with  perfumes, 
blossoms,  fragrant  resins,  a lamp,  &c.  Some  of  his  kinsmen  invoke  the 
deities  of  the  cemetery  when  the  is  presented ; others,  when  flowers 

are  offered ; others  again,  when  food,  fragrant  resins,  a lighted  lamp,  watei', 
wreathes  of  flowers,  and  rice  are  offered,  saying,  “ salutation  to  the  deities, 
whose  mouths  are  devouring  fire.”  He  advances  to  the  northern  gate*,  or 
extremity  of  the  funeral  pile  ; sits  down  there  ; and  presents  two  vessels  as 
an  oblation  to  spirits,  with  this  prayer,  “ IMay  the  adorable  and  eternal 
Gods,  who  are  present  in  this  cemetery,  accept  from  us  this  eightfold  un- 
perishable oblation : may  they  convey  the  deceased  to  pleasing  and  eter- 
nal abodes,  and  grant  to  us  life,  health,  and  perfect  ease.  This  eightfold 
oblation  is  offered  to  STva  and  other  deities,  salutation  unto  them.”  Then 
walking  round  the  spot  with  his  right  side  towards  it,,  he  successively  places 
two  other  vessels,  containing  eight  different  things,  at  each  of  the  three 
other  gates  or  sides  of  the  enclosure  which  surrounds  the  funeral  pile ; 
and  he  presents  these  oblations  with  the  same  formality  as  before,  sprinkles 
them  with  milk,  and  adds,  “ may  ST  v a and  the  other  deities  depart  to  their 
respective  abodes.””  He  then  shifts  the  sacerdotal  string  to  his  right  shoul- 
der, turns  his  face  towards  the  south;  silently  sprinkles  the  bones  and  ashes 
with  cow’s  milk,  and,  using  a branch  of  'Sami,  and  another  of  Pallis  a f 

instead 

* The  practice  of  enclosing  the  funeral  pile  with  temporary  walls  is  almost  universally  disused. 

+ Butea  frondosa  Likn.  and  stipe rba  Roxb, 
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instead  of  tongs,  first  drag's  out  from  the  ashes  the  bones  of  the  head,  and 
afterwards  the  other  bones  successively ; sprinkles  them  with  perfumed 
liquids  and  Muth  clarified  butter  made  of  cow’s  milk  ; and  puts  them  into 
a casket  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Palds'a  : this  he  places  in  a new  earthen 
vessel,  covers  it  with  a lid,  and  ties  it  up  with  thread.  Choosing  some 
clean  spot  where  encroachments  of  the  river  are  not  to  be  apprehended,  he 
digs  a very  deep  hole,  and  spreads  cus'a  grass  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  over 
the  grass  a piece  of  yellow  cloth  ; he  places  thereon  the  earthen  vessel  con- 
taining the  bones  of  the  deceased,  covers  it  with  a lump  of  mud,  together 
with  thorns,  moss  and  mud  ; and  plants  a tree  in  the  excavation,  or  raises  a 
mound  of  masonry,  or  makes  a pond,  or  erects  a standard.  He,  and  the 
rest  of  the  kinsmen,  then  bathe  in  their  clothes.  At  a subsequent  time, 
the  son  or  other  near  relation  fills  up  the  excavation,  and  levels  the  ground  ; 
he  throws  the  ashes  of  the  funeral  pile  into  the  water;  cleans  the  spot  with 
cow-dung  and  water;  presents  oblations  to  ShvA  and  other  deities  in  the 
manner  before  mentioned,  dismisses  those  deities,  and  casts  the  oblation  into 
water.  To  cover  the  spot  where  the  funeral  pile  stood,  a tree  should  be 
planted,  or  a mound  of  masonry  be  raised,  or  a pond  be  dug,  or  a standard  be 
erected*.  Again,  at  a subsequent  time,  the  son,  or  other  near  relation,  car- 
ries 

* This  does  not  appear  to  be  very  universally  practised  ; but  a monument  is  always  erected  on  the 
spot  where  a woman  has  burnt  herself  with  her  husband’s  corpse,  or  where  any  person  has  died  a le- 
gal voluntary  death.  A mausoleum  is  however  often  built  in  honour  of  a Hindu  prince  or  noble  ; 
it  is  called  in  the  H'tnduUa7ii  language,  a Ch'hetri ; and  the  practice  of  consecrating  a temple  in 
honour  of  the  deceased  is  still  more  common,  especially  in  the  centrical  parts  of  India.  I shall  take 
some  future  occasion  to  resume  a subject  alluded  to  in  this  note;  but  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  fit 
to  remark,  that  legal  suicide  was  formerly  common  among  the  Hindus,  and  is  not  now  very  rare  ; 
although  instances  of  men’s  burning  themselves  have  not  perhaps  lately  occurred  so  often  as  their 
drowning  themselves  in  holy  rivers.  The  blind  father  and  mother  of  the  young  anchorite,  whom 
Das'arat’ha  slew  by  mistake,  burnt  themselves  with  the  corpse  of  their  son.  The  scholiast  of  the 
in  which  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  Ramayan'a,  this  story  is  beautifully  told,  quotes 

a text 
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lies  the  bones  which  were  so  buried  to  the  river  Ganges  : he  bathes 
there,  rubs  the  vessel  with  the  five  productions  of  kine,  puts  gold,  honey, 
clarified  butter  and  tila  on  the  vessel,  and  looking  towards  the  south,  and 
advancing  into  the  river,  with  these  words,  be  there  salutation  unto 
justice,”  throws  the  vessel  into  the  M'aters  of  the  Ganges,  saying,  “may 
he  (the  deceased)  be  pleased  with  me.” — Again  bathing,  he  stands  up- 
right, and  contemplates  the  sun ; then  sipping  water,  and  taking  up  cus'a 
grass,  tlla  and  water,  pays  the  priests  their  fees. 

So  long  as  mourning  lasts  after  gathering  the  ashes,  the  near  relations 
of  the  deceased  continue  to  ofier  water  with  the  same  formalities  and  pray- 
ers as  above-mentioned,  and  to  refrain  from  factitious  salt,  butter,  &c.  On 
the  last  day  of  mourning,  the  nearest  relation  puts  on  neat  apparel,  and  causes 
his  house  and  furniture  to  be  cleaned  ; he  then  goes  out  of  the  town,  and 
after  offering  the  tenth  funeral  cake  in  the  manner  before  described,  he 
makes  ten  libations  of  water  from  the  palms  of  his  hands  ; causes  the  hair 
of  his  head  and  body  to  be  shaved,  and  his  nails  to  be  cut,  and  gives  the 
barbers  the  clothes  v'hich  were  worn  at  the  funeral  of  the  deceased,  and 
adds  some  other  remuneration.  He  then  anoints  his  head  and  limbs  down 
to  his  feet,  with  oil  of  sesamum,  rubs  all  his  limbs  with  meal  of  sesamum, 

2 L and 

a text  of  law  to  prove  that  suicide  is  in  such  instances  legal.  I cannot  refrain  from  also  men- 
tioning, that  instances  are  not  unfrequent  where  persons  afflicted  with  loathsome  and  incurable  dis- 
eases have  caused  themselves  to  be  buried  alive.  I hope  soon  to  be  the  channel  of  communicating 
to  the  Asiatic  Society  a very  remarkable  case  of  a leper  rescued  from  a premature  grave,  and 
radically  cured  of  his  distemper.  I must  also  take  this  occasion  of  announcing  a very  singular 
practice  which  prevails  among  the  lowest  tribes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Birar  and  Gond^Mana.  Suicide 
is  not  unfrequcntly  vowed  by  such  persons  in  return  for  boons  solici'cd  from  idols,  and  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  the  successful  votary  throws  himself  from  a precipice  named  Calabhaira'va,  situated  in 
the  mountains  between  the  Tepti  and  Nermadd  rivers.  The  annual  fair  held  near  that  *^pot  at  the 
beginning  of  spring,  usually  witnesses  eight  or  ten  victims  of  this  superstition. 
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and  Ills  head  n ith  the  ground  pods  of  white  mustard  ; he  bathes,  sips  water, 
touches  and  blesses  various  auspicious  things,  such  as  stones,  clarified 
butter,  leaves  of  Nhnba,  white  mustard,  Durva  grass,  coral,  a cow,  gold, 
curds,  honey,  a mirror,  and  a conch  ; and  also  touches  a bambu  staflP. 
He  now  returns  purified  to  his  home,  and  thus  completes  the  first  obsequies 
of  the  deceased. 

The  second  series  of  obsequies,  commencing  on  the  day  after  the  period 
of  mourning  has  elapsed,  is  opened  by  a lustration  termed  the  consolatory 
ceremony,  the  description  of  which  must  be  here  abridged  for  want  of  a com- 
mentary to  explain  all  the  prayers  that  are  recited  at  this  religious  rite  ; 
for  the  same  reason,  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  consecra- 
tion and  dismissal  of  a bull  in  honour  of  the  deceased,  must  for  the  present 
be  postponed. 

The  lustration  consists  in  the  consecration  of  four  vessels  of  water,  and 
sprinkling  therewith  the  house,  the  furniture,  and  the  persons  belonging  to 
the  family.  After  lighting  a fire,  and  blessing  the  attendant  Brahman' as^ 
the  priest  fills  four  vessels  with  water,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  first, 
meditates  the  gayatr'i  before  and  after  reciting  the  follmving  prayers  : 

1.  “ jMay  generous  "waters  be  auspicious  to  us,  for  gain  and  for  refresh- 
ing draughts  ; may  they  approach  tow^ards  us,  that  we  may  be  associated 
with  good  auspices.”  2.  “Earth,  aiford  us  ease,  be  free  from  thorns,  be 
habitable;  widely  extended  as  thou  art,  procure  us  happiness.”  3.  “O 
waters  ! since  ye  afford  delight,  grant  us  food,  and  the  rapturous  sight  [of 
the  Supreme  Being].”  4.  “ Like  tender  mothers,  make  us  here  partakers 
of  your  most  auspicious  essence*.’* 

‘ ' Putting 

•*  The  tianslation  of  several  among  these  prayers  is  a little  varied  from  a former  version  of  them, 

to 
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Putting  liis  hand  into  tlic  second  vessel,  the  priest  meditates  the 
atn,  and  the  four  prayers  above  quoted,  adding  some  others,  and  con- 
cluding this  second  consecration  of  water  by  once  more  meditatijig  the 
ga^atri. 

Then  taking  a lump  of  sugar  and  a copper  vessel  in  his  left  hand,  biting 
the  sugar  and  spitting  it  out  again,  the  priest  sips  water  ; afterwards  put- 
ting his  hand  into  tire  third  vessel,  he  meditates  the  guyatri  and  the  four 
prayers  above  cited,  interposing  this,  “ May  Indra  and  Vauun'a  [the 
regents  of  the  sky  and  of  the  ocean]  accept  our  oblations,  and  grant  us 
happiness;  may  Indra  and  the  cherishing  sun  grant  us  happiness  in  the 
distribution  of  food  ; may  Indra  and  the  moon  grant  us  the  happiness  of 
attaining  the  road  to  celestial  bliss,  and  the  association  of  good  auspices.’ 
The  priest  adds,  1.  “ May  we  sufficiently  attain  your  essence  with  which 
you  satisfy  the  universe  — Waters  ! grant  it  to  us.”  ^2.  “ May  heaven 

be  our  comfort ; may  the  sky,  earth,  water,  salutary  herbs,  trees,  the 
assembled  gods,  the  creator,  and  the  universe,  be  our  comfort ; may  that 
comfort  obviate  difficulties,  and  become  to  us  the  means  of  attaining  our 
wishes.”  3.  “ Make  me  perfect  in  [my  own  person,  and  in  the  persons  of 
all  who  are]  connected  with  me;  may  all  beings  view  me  with  the  [benevo- 
lent] eye  of  the  sun  : I view  all  beings  with  the  solar  eye ; let  us  view 

each  other  with  the  [benevolent]  solar  eye.”  4.  “ Make  me  perfect  in  my 
own  person,  and  in  the  persons  of  all  who  are  allied  to  me  ; may  I live 
long  in  thy  sight ; long  may  I live  in  thy  sight.”  5.  “ Salutation  to  thee 

2 L [O 

to  conform  with  the  different  expositions  given  in  different  places  by  the  commentators  I have  con- 
salted.  For  the  same  purpose,  1 shall  here  subjoin  another  version  of  the  gayatrl.  “ Earth  ! Sky  ! 
Heaven  ! Let  us  meditate  on  [these  and  on]  the  most  excellent  light  and  power  of  that  generous, 
sportive,  and  resplendent  Sun  : [praying  that]  it  may  guide  our  Intellects.''  A paraphrafe  of  this 
very  important  text  may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  translation  of  Menu,  p,  xviii. 
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[O  lire!]  m'Iio  Wost  seize  oblations,  to  thee  who  dost  shine,  to  thee  -who 
dost  scintillate  ; may  thy  flames  hum  our  foes  ; mayst  thou  the  purifier  he 
auspicious  unto  us.”  6.  '■‘Salutation  to  tliee,  manifested  in  lightning  ; 
salutation  to  thee,  manifested  in  thunder;  salutation  to  thee,  O God! 
for  thou  dost  endeavour  to  bestow  celestial  bliss.”  7-  “ Since  thou  dost 
.seek  to  awe  the  wicked  [only],  make  us  fearless;  grant  happiness  to  our 
progeny,  and  courage  to  our  cattle.”  8.  “ May  water  and  herbs  be  friendly 
to  us  ; may  they  be  inimical  to  him  who  hates  us,  and  whom  we  hate.”  Q. 
“ May  we  see  an  hundred  years  tliat  pure  eye  which  rises  from  the  east,  and 
benefits  the  Gods  ; may  we  live  a hundred  years  ; may  we  speak  a hundred 
years;  may  we  be  free  from  distress  a hundred  years,  and  again  a hundred 
years.”  After  another  prayer,  the  priest  again  meditates  the  and 

thus  concludes  the  third  consecration.  He  then  hallows  the  fourth  vessel  of 
water  in  a similar  manner,  with  a repetition  of  the  prayer  “ May  the  earth 
be  our  comfort,  &c.”  and  with  some  others,  which  must  be  here  omitted 
for  the  reason  before-mentioned 

Though  it  be  not  positively  enjoined,  it  is  customary,  immediately  after 
this  lustration,  to  give  away  a vessel  of  tila,  and  also  a cow,  for  the  sake  of 
securing  the  passage  of  the  deceased  over  the  Vaitarani,  or  river  of  hell ; 
whence  the  cow  so  given  is  called  Vaitai'an'i-d'henii.  Afterwards  a bed  with 
its  furniture  is  brought,  and  the  giver  sits  down  near  the  By'dhman'a,  who 
lias  been  invited  to  receive  the  present;  after  saying,  “salutation  to  this 

bed 

* At  most  religious  ceremonies,  and  especially  at  the  deprecatory  rites,  the  prayers  directed  in 
the  several  Vedasy  and  in  the  various  Sac’ has  of  them,  differ  much.  Those  which  are  tranflated 
in  the  present  and  former  essays,  are  mostly  taken  from  the  Yajur^c'da,  and  may  be  ufed  by  any 
Brahmen i instead  of  the  prayers  direfted  in  the  particular  Veda  by  which  he  should  regularly  be 
guided.  The  subject  of  lustrations  is  curious  ; they  are  performed  with  various  ceremonies,  to  avert 
calamities,  or  to  obviate  disappointments.  Should  other  engagements  permit  it,  this  topic  will  be 
treated  in  a future  essay. 
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bed  with  its  furniture,  salutation  to  this  priest  to  whom  it  is  given,”  he  pays 
due  honour  to  the  Brahmaii'a  in  the  usual  form  of  hospitality.  He  then 
pours  water  into  his  hand,  saying,  “ I give  thee  this  bed  with  its  furniture 
thejuiest  replies,  “ give  it.”  Upon- this  he  sprinkles  it  with  water,  and  taking 
up  cus'a  grass,  ^/7<sr  and  water,  delivers  them  to  the  priest,  pouring  the  water 
into  his  hand  with  a formal  declaration  of  the  gift  and  its  purpose,  and  again 
delivers  a bit  of  gold  with  cus'a  grass,  &c.  making  a similar  formal  decla- 
ration. 1.  “ This  day,  I,  being  desirous  of  obtaining  celestial  bliss  for 
such  a one  defunct,  do  give  unto  thee,  such  a one,  a Brdhman'a,  descended 
from  such  a family,  to  whom  due  honour  has  been  shown,  this  bed  and  fur- 
niture, which  has  been  duly  honoured,  and  which  is  sacred  to  Vishn'u.”  2. 
“ This  day  I give  unto  thee  (so  and  so)  this  gold,  sacred  to  fire,  as  a sacer- 
dotal fee,  for  the  sake  of  confirming  the  donation  I have  made  of  this  bed 
and  furniture.”  The  Brulunan'a  both  times  replies,  “ be  it  well.”  Then 
lying  upon  the  bed,  and  couching  it  with  the  upper  part  of  his  middle  fin- 
ger, he  meditates  the  gdyatri  with  suitable  prayers,  adding,  “ This  bed  is 
sacred  to  Vishn'u.” 

With  the  same  ceremonies,  and  with  similar  formal  declarations,  he  next 
gives  away  to  a Brdhman'a  (or  more  commonly,  in  both  instances,  to  a mar- 
ried couple,)  a golden  image  of  the  deceased,  or  else  a golden  idol,  or  both, 
M'ith  clothes  and  various  sorts  of  fruit.  ‘ Afterwards  he  distributes  other 
‘ presents  among  Brdhman'as,  for  the  greater  honour  of  the  deceased  ; inak- 
‘ ing  donations  of  land,  and  giving  a chair  or  stool,  clothes,  water,  food, 
‘ betel  leaf,  a lamp,  gold,  silver,  a parasol,  an  orchard  of  fruit  trees, 
‘ wreathes  of  flowers,  a pair  of  shoes,  another  bed,  another  milch  cow,  and 
‘ any  other  presents  he  may  choose  to  give,  such  as  an  elephant,  a horse, 
•'  a carriage,  a slave,  a house,  and  so  forth.  ’ 2 
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It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  on  tliis  quotation,  that  none  but  very  rich 
or  superstitious  persons  make  these  ample  donations,  which  are  not  positively 
enjoined,  though  strenuously  recommended. 

There  is  some  difference  in  the  religious  formalities,  with  which  various 
things  are  given,  or  accepted,  on  this,  or  on  any  other  occasion.  In  the 
formal  declaration  too,  a different  tutelary  Deity  is  named,  and  a different 
objeft  is  specified  ; but,  in  other  respefts,  the  form  of  the  declaration  is  si- 
milar, whatever  be  the  occasion  on  which  the  gift  is  made. 

In  making  a donation  of  land,  the  donor  sits  dovui  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  opposite  to  the  person  to  whom  he  gives  it.  The  donor  says,  “ salu- 
tation to  this  land  with  its  produce:  salutation  to  this  priest,  to  whom  I 
give  it.”  Then,  after  showing  him  honour  in  the  usual  form,  he  pours 
Avater  into  his  hand,  saying,  “ I give  thee  this  land  with  its  produce.”  The 
other  replies,  “ give  it.”  Upon  which  he  sprinkles  the  place  Avith  Avater  ; 
and  taking  up  water,  Avith  holy  basil,  and  cus'a  grass,  he  pours  the  Avater 
into  the  other’s  hand,  making  a formal  declaration  of  the  donation  and  the 
motive  of  it.  He  then  delivers'a  bit  of  gold,  Avith  cus'a  grass,  &c.  declaring 
his  purpose  in  giving  it,  as  a sacerdotal  fee,  to  consolidate  the  donation  of 
land.  The  other  accepts  the  gift  by  a verbal  acknoAvledgment,  and  medi- 
tates the  gayatr'i  Arith  some  other  prayers. 

A CHAIR  or  stool  is  accepted  by  sitting  down  on  it;  clothes,  by  putting 
them  on  ; a parasol,  by  holding  the  handle  of  it ; shoes,  or  sandals,  by  stand- 
ing on  them  ; and  a couch,  by  lying  on  it.  In  these  and  other  donations, 
there  is  no  variation  in  the  prayers;  but  the  gift  of  a milch  coav  is  made  Avith 
other  texts,  which  the  donor  recites  standing  near  the  cow,  and  making  a 
libation  of  water  from  the  palms  of  his  hands  after  the  recital  of  each  prayer. 
The  gift  is  accepted  by  holding  the  animal’s  tail. 
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1.  “ May  tlie  Goddess,  who  is  the  Laciismi  of  all  beings,  and  resides 
among  the  Gods,  assume  the  shape  of  a milch  cow,  and  procure  me  comfort.” 
2.  “ iNlay  the  Goddess  who  is  Rudrani  in  a corporeal  form,  and  who  i.s 
the  beloved  of  S iva,  assume  the  shape  of  a milch  cow,  and  procure  me  com- 
fort.'* 3.  “ May  she,  who  is  LaciismI  reposing  on  the  bo.som  of  Vishn'u; 
she,  who  is  the  LaciismI  of  the  regent  of  riches  ; she,  who  is  the  Lachsmi 
of  kings,  be  a boon -granting  cow  to  me.”  4.  “ May  she,  Avho  isthcLACiiSMl 
of  Rrahma';  she,  who  is  SwAha,  the  wife  of  fire;  she,  who  is  the  exerted 
power  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  assume  the  shape  of  a milch  cow  for  [my  | 
prosperity.”  5.  “Since  thou  art  Swad'kd  [the  food]  of  them  who  are  chief 
among  the  manes  of  ancestors,  and  Swaha  [the  consuming  power]  of  them 
who  eat  solemn  sacrifices  : therefore,  being  the  cow  that  expiates  every  sin, 
procure  me  comfort.  ” 6.  “ I invoke  the  Goddess,  who  is  endowed  with 

the  attributes  of  all  the  Gods  ; who  confers  all  happiness ; who  bestows 
[abodes  ill]  all  the  worlds  for  the  sake  of  all  people.”  7.  “ I pray  to  that 
auspicious  Goddess  for  immortality  and  happiness.” 

The  remaining  ceremonies,  omitting  for  the  present  the  consecration  of 
a bull,  consist  chiefly  in  the  obsequies  called  s'rddd'has.  The  first  set  of  fu- 
neral ceremonies  is  adapted  to  efFe6t,  by  means  of  oblations,  the  reimbo- 
dying  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  after  burning  his  corpse.  The  apparent 
scope  of  the  second  set  is  to  raise  his  shade,  from  this  world,  (where  it  would 
else,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Hindus,  continue  to  roam  among 
demons  and  evil  spirits, ) up  to  heaven,  and  there  deify  him,  as  it  were,  among 
the  manes  of  departed  ancestors.  For  this  end,  a s'rddd'ha  should  regularly 
be  offered  to  the  deceased  on  the  day  after  mourning  expires ; twelve  other 
s'rddd’has  singly  to  the  deceased  in  twelve  successive  months  : similar  obse- 
quies at  the  end  of  the  third  fortnight,  and  also  in  the  sixth  month,  and  in 
the  twelfth;  and  the  oblation  cdiXeA-Sapin'dana,  on  the  first  anniversary  of 
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his  decease.  In  most  provinces  the  periods  for  these  sixteen  ceremonies, 
and  for  the  concluding  obsequies  entitled  Sapin'dana,  are  anticipated,  and 
the  whole  is  completed  on  the  second  or  third  day.  After  which  they  are 
again  performed  at  the  proper  times,  but  in  honour  of  the  whole  set  of  pro- 
genitors Instead  of  the  deceased  singly.  The  obsequies  intended  to  raise 
the  shade  of  the  deceased  to  heaven  are  thus  completed.  Afterwards  a srdd- 
d'ha  is  annually  offered  to  him  on  the  anniversary  of  his  decease. 

The  form  of  the  various  s'rudd'has  (for  they  are  numerous  *)  is  so  nearly 
the  same,  that  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  describe  that  which  is  performed 
in  honour  of  progenitors  in  general ; and  at  which  three  funeral  cakes  are 
offered  to  three  paternal  ancestors ; as  many  to  three  maternal  fore-fathers> 
and  two  to  the  Vis'zved^vas  or  assembled  Gods.  A s'rddd'hain  honour  of  one 
person  singly  has  been  already  noticed. 


After  smearing  the  place  with  cow-dung,  a square  altar  of  sand  is  raised 
on  it,  one  or  two  fingers  high,  and  a span  nearly  in  each  direction.  (It 
must  be  triangular  at  the  obsequies  of  one  recently  defunct.)  The  person 

who 

* In  a work  entitled  Nirneja  S'lnd’ha,  I find  authority  for  classing  obsequies  under  twelve  heads. 
].  Daily  obsequies,  either  with  food,  or  with  water  only,  in  honour  of  ancestors  in  general,  but  ex- 
cluding the  Vis'wedeva.  2.  Obfequies  for  a special  cause  ; that  is,  in  honour  of  a kinsman  recently 
defunct.  3.  Voluntary  obsequies,  performed  by  way  of  fupererogation,  for  the  greater  benefit  of 
the  deceased.  4.  Obsequies  for  increafe  of  profperity,  performed  upon  any  accession  of  wealth 
or  profperity,  and  upon  other  joyful  occasions.  5.  A s' radd’ ha  \t\tenAs6.  to  introduce  the  shade  of  a 
deceased  kinsman  to  the  rest  of  the  manes.  6.  Obsequies  performed  on  appointed  days,  fuch  as  that 
of  new  moon,  full  moon,  sun’s  passage  into  a new  sign,  &c.  7.  A s' rddd’ha,  to  sanctify  the  food  at 
an  entertainment  given  to  a company  of  reverend  perfons.  8.  One  performed  when  stated  numbers 
of  priests  are  fed  at  the  cost  of  a person  who  needs  purification  from  fome  defilement.  9.  A s’rddd’ha 
preparatory  to  the  celebration  of  any  foleinn  rite,  and  considered  as  a part  of  such  rite.  10.  S'rdd. 
d’has  in  hsnour  of  deities.  1 1.  Oblations  of  clarified  butter,  previous  to  the  undertaking  of  a dis- 
tant journey.  12.  A s') add’ ha  to  sanctify  a meal  of  flesh  meat,  prepared  simply  for  the  sake  cf 
iiourishinent.. 
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wljo  performs  the.  ceremony,  first  M a.shes  his  hands  and  feet,  sips  water,  and 
puts  a ring  of  grass  on  the  ring  finger  of  eacli  hand.  He  sits  down 
on  a cushion  of  cus'a  grass,  or  of  other  materials,  placed  upon  a blade  of 
such  grass.  He  lights  a lamp,  reciting  a prayer,  which  will  be  cited  on 
another  occasion.  He  places  the  implements  and  materials  in  regular  order, 
and  sprinkles  water  on  himself  and  all  around,  meditating  on  Visiix'u  sur- 
named  the  lotos-eyed,  and  revolving  in  his  mind  the  couplet  “whether  pure 
or  defiled.  See.”  He  now  shifts  the  sacerdotal  thread  to  his  right  shoulder, 
and  solemnly  declares  his  intention  of  performing  a s'radd'lia,  and  the  mo- 
tive of  it.  He  thrice  meditates  the  gdyatri,  and  pronounces  the  salutation 
to  superior  beings,  “salutation  to  the  Gods,  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  &c.” 

After  this  preparation,  he  proceeds  to  invite  and  to  welcome  the  assem- 
bled Gods  and  the  manes.  First  he  places  two  little  cushions  of  cu/a  grass 
on  one  side  of  the  altar  for  the  J^is'icedevas,  and  six  in  front  of  it  for  the 
Pitris.  Each  cushion  should  consist  of  three  blades  of  grass  folded  up. 
After  strewing  cusa  grass  on  those  cushions,  he  asks,  “ shall  1 invoke 
the  assembled  Gods?”  being  told  “ do  so,”  he  thus  invokes  them  : “as- 
sembled Gods ! hear  my  invocation  ; come  and  sit  down  on  this  holy  grass,  ” 
After  scattering  barley  on  the  same  spot,  he  meditates  this  prayer,  “ as- 
sembled Gods  i listen  to  my  invocation,  ye,  who  reside  in  the  sky;  and 
ye  wdio  abide  near  us,  [on  earth,]  or  [far  olf]  in  heaven  : ye,  whose  tongues 
are  fire ; and  ye,  who  defend  the  funeral  sacrifice,  sit  on  thi,s  grass,  and 
be  cheerful.”  He  then  invites  the  manes  of  ancestors  with  similar  invo- 
cations; “ O fire!  zealously  we  support  thee,  zealously  we  feed  thee  with 
fuel;  eagerly  do  thou  call  our  willing  ancestors  to  taste  our  oblation.” 

“ ]\fay  our  progenitors,  who  eat  the  moon  plant,  who  are  sanctified  by  holy 

M fires, 
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fires,  come  by  paths  M'hich  Gods  travel  *.  Satisfied  with  ancestral  food  at 
this  solemn  sacrifice,  may  they  applaud  and  guard  us.”  He  next  welcomes 
the  Gods  and  mapes  with  oblations  of  water,  &c.  in  vessels  made  of  leaves f. 
Tivo  are  presented  to  the  Vis'widevas,  and  three  to  paternal  ancestors,  and 
as  many  to  maternal  fore-fathers.  Cus'a  grass  is  put  into  each  vessel,  and 
water  sprinkled  on  it,  while  the  prayer,  “ May  divine  waters  be  auspicious 
to  us,  &c.”  is  recited.  Barley  is  thrown  into  the  vessels  intended  for  the 
Gods,  and  tila  into  those  intended  for  the  manes  of  ancestors,  with  these 
prayers,  1.  “Barley!  thou  art  the  separator:]:,  separate  [us  from]  our 
natural  enemies,  and  from  our  malicious  foes.”  2.  “ Thou  art  tila,  sacred 
to  So'ma,  &c.”  At  dt'cidcTha  for  increase  of  prosperity,  which  is  per- 
formed on  many  occasions  as  a preparative  for  a solemn  act  of  religion,, 
barley  is  thrown  into  the  vessels  instead  of  tila,  and  the  last  prayer  is  thus  va- 
ried: “ Thou  art  barley,  sacred  to  So'ma:  framed  by  the  divinity,  thou 
dost  produce  celestial  bliss ; mixt  with  water,  may  thou  long  satisfy  with 
nourishment  my  several  progenitors,  whose  mouths  are  full  of  blessings.” 
The  vessels  are  successively  taken  up,  repeating  each  time  a prayer  before- 
cited  : “ The  waters  in  heaven,  in  the  atmosphere,  and  on  the  earth,  have 
been  united  with  milk,  &c.”  The  cm  a grass,  that  lay  on  the  vessels,  is  put 
into  a Brahman  a' s hand  ; and  that  which  was  under  it,  is  held  by  the 
person  who  performs  the  s'rddd'ha,  in  his  own  hand  ; and  through  it  he  suc- 
cessively pours  the  water  out  of  each  vessel  on  the  Brdhman'a's  hand.  He 
then  piles  up  the  empty  vessels  in  three  sets,  and  reverses  them,  saying, 
while  he  oversets  the  first,.  “ Thou  art  a mansion  for  ancestors.” 

At 

* The  Via  Lactea  seems  to  be  meant  by  the  path  of  the  Gods. 

+ Plantain  leaves ; or  else  leaves  of  the  Butea  frondosa,  or  of  the  Bassia  lati-folia, 

J Tava  signifies  barley ; in  this  text  it  also  signifies  separator,  being  derived  from  to  unmix« 
Many  of  the, prayers  contain  similar  (juibbles. 
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At  the  last  obsequies  for  one  recently  deceased,  and  which  are  named 
t\\Q  Sapin'd'ana,  the\folIowing  prayer  is  recited  when  the  vessel,  which  has 
been  offered  to  him,  is  piled  up  with  the  rest : “ May  the  mansion  of  those 
progenitors,  who  have  reached  a ^-ommoii  abode,  and  who  have  accordant 
minds,  foster  him  : may  the  blessed  sacrifice,  sacred  to  the  Gods,  be  his.” 
The  subjoined  prayer  likewise  is  peculiar  to  the  Sapin'd'ana.  “ By  [tiie 

intercession  of]  those  souls,  who  are  mine  by  affinity,  who  are  animated 

« 

[shades],  who  have  reached  a common  abode,  who  have  accordant  minds, 

may  prosperity  be  mine  in  this  world  for  a hundred  years.” 

« 

The  person  who  performs  the  s'rddd'ha^  next  takes  up  food  smeared  with 
clarified  butter,  and  makes  two  oblations  to  fire,  reciting  these  prayers  : 
1.  “ May  this  oblation  to  fire,  which  conveys  offerings  to  the  manes,  be 
efficacious.  2.  “ May  this  oblation  to  the  moon,  wherein  the  progenitors 
of  mankind  abide,  be  efficacious.” 

Biia'hman'as  should  be  fed  Avith  the  residue  of  the  oblation  ; it  is  ac- 
cordingly consecrated  for  that  purpose  by  the  following  prayer:  “The 

vessel  that  holds  thee  is  the  earth ; its  lid  is  the  sky ; I offer  this  residue 
of  an  oblation,  similar  to  ambrosia,  in  the  undefiled  mouth  of  a priest ; 
may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  The  performer  of  the  s rdddlia 
points  wfith  his  thumb  towards  the  food,  saying,  “Thrice did  Vishn'u  step, 
&c.”  He  adds,  “May  the  demons  and  giants,  that  sit  on  this  consecrated 
spot,  be  dispersed.”  He  meditates  the  gayatri  with  the  names  of  worlds; 
and  sweetens  the  food  with  honey  or  sugar,  saying,  “ May  winds  blow  sweet, 
&c.”  He  then  distributes  the  food  Simong  Brdhmanas,  and  when  they  have 
eaten  and  have  acknowledged  that  they  are  satisfied,  he  gives  them  water 
to  rince  their  mouths. 
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He  now  proceeds  to  offer  the  funeral  cakes,  consisting  of  balls  or  lumps 
of  food  mixed  with  clarified  butter.  He  offers  three  to  the  paternal  fore^ 
fathers,  as  many  to  the  maternal  ancestors,  and  two  to  the  Visxvedevas.  The 
prayers  (“  Ancestors!  rejoice,  take  your  respective  shares,  &c.”)  and  the 
form  of  the  oblation  have  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  add  in  this  place,  that  he  wipes  his  hand  with  cusa  grass  in  honour  of  re- 
moter ancestors,  who  thus  become  partakers  of  the  oblations. 

In  the  next  place,  he  makes  six  libations  of  water  from  the  palms  of  his 
hands,  with  the  salutation  to  the  seasons  Salutation,  unto  you,  O fa- 
thers, and  unto  the  saddening  season,  &c.”  by  this  prayer  the  manes  of  an- 
cestors are  doubly  saluted  ; for  the  Veda  declares,  ‘ ‘ the  six  seasons  are 
the  progenitors  of  mankind.” 

A THREAD  is  placed  on  each  funeral  cake,  to  serve  as  apparel  for  the 
manes;  and  each  time  the  same  words  are  repeated,  “ Fathers!  this  apparel 
is  offered  unto  you.”  Flowers,  perfumes,  and  similar  things  are  added  at 
pleasure;  but  water  must  be  sprinkled  on  each  cake,  with  the  prayer,  ‘ATa- 
ters,  ye  are  the  food  of  our  progenitors,  &c.” 

The  performer  of  the  srciddlia  then  takes  up  the  middle  cake  and  smells 
to  it;  or  his  wife  eats  it,  if  they  be  solicitous  for  male  offspring;  in  this 
case  the  following  prayer  must  be  recited  : “ Grant,  O progenitors,  the 
conception  of  a male  child,  [long  lived  and  healtli^  like]  the  lotos  and 
garland  [or  twins,  that  sprung  from  Aswini'];  so  that,  at  this  season, 
there  may  be  a person  [to  fulfill  the  wishes  of  the  Gods,  of  the  manes,  and 
of  human  beings.”]  He  then  takes  up  the  cakes  successively,  smells  to 
them,  throws  them  into  a vessel,  and  gives  away  the  food  to  a mendicant 
priest,  or  to  a cow ; or  else  casts  it  into  the  waters. 


He 
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He  then  dismisses  tlie  manes,  saying,  “ Fathers,  to  whom  food  belongs, 
guard  our  food,  and  tlie  other  things  offered  by  us;  venerable  and  im 
mortal  as  ye  are,  and  conversant  with  holy  truths  ; quaff  the  sweet  essence 
of  it,  be  cheerful  and  dejxirt  contented,  by  the  paths  which  Gods  travel.” 
Lastly,  he  walks  round  the  spot  and  leaves  it,  saying,  “ iMay  the  benefit  of 
this  oblation  accrue  to  me  repeatedly  ; may  the  Goddess  of  the  earth,  and 
the  Goddess  of  the  sky,  wdiose  form  is  the  universe,  visit  me  [with  present 
and  future  happiness].  Father  and  mother  ! revisit  me,  [when  I again  ce- 
lebrate obsequies].  Soma,  king  of  the  manes!  visit  me  for  the  sake  of 
[conferring]  immortality.” 

A S'ra'dd’ha  is  thus  performed,  with  an  oblation  of  three  funeral  cakes 
only,  to  three  male  paternal  ancestors,  on  some  occasions;  or  with  as  many 
funeral  oblations  to  three  maternal  ancestors,  on  others.  Sometimes  separate 
oblations  are  also  presented  to  the  wives  of  the  paternal  ancestors  ;•  at  other 
times,  similar  offerings  arc  likewise  made  to  the  wives  of  tliree  maternal  an- 
cestors. Thus,  at  the  monthly  s'rudd'has  celebrated  on  the  day  of  new  moon, 
six  funeral  cakes  are  offered  to  three  paternal  and  as  many  maternal  male 
ancestors  with  their  wives : on  most  other  occasions  separate  oblations  are 
presented  to  the  female  ancestors.  At  the  obsequies  celebrated  in  the  first 
half  of  A's'zvina,  on  the  day  entitled  Mahulayd,  funeral  cakes  are  separately 
offered  to  every  deceased  friend  and  near  relation  : thus,  immediately  after 
the  oblations  to  ancestors,  a cake  is  presented  to  a deceased  wife,  then  to 
a son  or  daughter,  to  a brother  or  sister,  to  an  uncle  or  aunt,  to  a father- 
in-law',  to  a preceptor,  and  lastly  to  a friend.  The  same  is  observed  at  the 
obsequies  performed  on  the  day  of  an  eclipse,  or  upon  a pilgrimage  to  any 
holy  spot,  and  especially  to  Gaya, 
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Tohmal  obsequies  are  performed  no  less  than  ninety-six  times  in  every 
year ; namely,  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  and  on  the  dates  of  the  fourteen 
Men'amniuras,  and  of  four  Yugudyas  ; that  is,  on  the  anniversaries  of  the  ac- 
cession of  fourteen  Men  us,  and  of  the  commencement  of  four  ages  : also 
throughout  the  whole  first  fortnight  of  A's'wina,  thence  called  pitfipacsha, 
and  whenever  the  sun  enters  a nevr  sign,  and  especially  when  he  reaches 
tlie  equinox,  or  either  solstice  j and,  in  certain  circumstances,  v'hen  the 
moon  arrives  at  Vyatipiita,  one  of  the  twenty-seven  yogas,  or  astrological 
divisions  of  the  zodiack.  The  eighth  of  Pausha,  called  Aindri,  the  eighth 
of  Maghd,  (when  flesh-meat  should  be  offered,)  and  the  ninth  of  tlie 
same  month,  together  with  additional  obsequies  on  some  of  these  dates  and 
on  a few  others,  complete  the  number  abov’e  mentioned  : different  autho- 
rities do  not,  however,  concur  exactly  in  the  number  or  in  the  particular 
days  when  the  srddd'has  should  be  solemnized. 

Besides  these  formal  obsequies,  a daily  s'rddd'ha  is  likewise  performed. 
It  consists  in  dropping  food  into  the  hands  of  a Brahmdn'a  after  offering 
it  to  six  ancestors  by  name,  with  tlie  usual  preparatory  vow  and  prayers, 
and  with  the  formality  of  placing  three  blades  of  grass  as  a seat  for  each 
ancestor;  but  using  a single  prayer  only  for  the  invocation  of  the  manes, 
and  omitting  the  ceremony  of  welcoming  them  with  an  argha.  Libations 
of  water  are  also  made  in  honour  of  progenitors,  as  noticed  in  the  former 
essay  on  daily  ablutions. 

The  obsequies  for  increase  of  prosperity,  or  as  the  same  term  (Vrtddhi 
s'rdddlia ) may  signify,  the  obsequies  performed  on  an  accession  of  pros- 
perity *,  are  celebrated  previously  to  the  sacrifice  of  a victim,  and  to  the  so- 
lemnization of  a marriage,  or  of  any  of  the  ceremonies  which,  according  to 

the 

* Sometimes  named  Nandi  muc'ha,  from  a word  which  occurs  in  the  prayer  peculiar  to  this  s'rddd’ha. 
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the  notions  of  the  Hindus,  contribute;  to  the  regeneration  of  a twice-boi  n 

man,  that  is,  of  a Brdhmem'a,  Cshatriya,  or  This  s'rddd'ha  is  like- 

< 

wise  performed  at  tlie  commencement  and  close  of  a solemn  faft. 

It  should  be  observed  respecting  the  practice  of  giving  food  to  priests 
at  all  these  obsequies,  that  Brdhman'as  generally  give  it  to  one  or  more  of 
their  own  relations.  A stranger,  unless  indigent,  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  accept  the  food,  or  to  attend  at  a s'rddd'ha  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it. 
The  use  of  flesh-meat  is  positively  enjoined  to  Hindus  at  certain  obsequies, 
(see  Menu  c.  3.  v.  124,)  and  recommended  at  all  (Menu  c.  3.  v.  268, 
&c.)  : but  the  precepts  of  their  law-givers  on  the  subject  are  by  some 
deemed  obsolete  in  the  present  age ; and  are  evaded  by  others,  who  ac- 
knowledge the  cogency  of  these  laws  ; these  commonly  make  a vow  to  abstain 
from  flesh-meat,  and  consider  that  vow  as  more  binding  than  the  precepts 
here  alluded  to.  Others  again  not  only  eat  meat  at  obsequies  and  solemn 
sacrifices,  but  make  it  their  common  diet,  in  direct  breach  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  their  religion.  (See  Menu  c.  5.  v.  31,  See.) 

Brahman'as,  who  maintain  a perpetual  fire,  which  all  who  devote  them- 
selves to  the  priesthood  ought  to  do,  perform  the  daily  ceremonies  of 
religion  in  their  full  detail.  Others,  who  are  engaged  in  w^orldly  pursuits, 
and  even  some  who  follow'  the  regular  profession  of  the  sacerdotal  tribe, 
abridge  these  rites:  they  comprise  all  the  daily  sacraments  in  one  ceremony, 
called  Vais'wadeva,  wdiich  is  celebrated  in  the  forenoon,  and  by  some  in 
the  evening  likewise.  It  consists  in  oblations  to  the  Gods,  to  tlie  manes, 
and  to  the  spirits,  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  the  daily  meal ; and  in  the 
gift  of  a part  of  it  to  guests. 


Sitting  down  on  a clean  spot  of  ground,  the  Brdhman'a  places  a 
2.  vessel 
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vessel  containing  fue  on  his  right  hand,  and  hallows  it  by  throwing  awa}' 
a lighted  piece  of  cusli  grass,  saying,  “ I dismiss  far  away  carnivorous 
fire,”  &c.  He  then  places  it  on  the  consecrated  spot,  reciting  the  prayer, 
with  which  the  household  and  sacrificial  fires  should  be  lighted  hy  the 
attrition  of  wood;  “Fires!  [this  wood]  is  thy  origin,  which  is  attainable 
in  all  seasons;  whence  being  produced,  thou  dost  shine.  Knowing  this, 
seize  on  it,  and  afterwards  augment  our  wealth.” 

He  then  lays  ciisa  grass  on  the  eastern  .side  of  the  fire,  with  its  tips  point- 
ed towards  the  north,  reciting  the  first  verse  of  the  R'igveda,  with  which 
also  it  is  usual  to  commence  the  daily  lecture  of  that  Feda,  “ I praise  di- 
^■^ne  fire,  primevally  consecrated,  the  efficient  performer  of  a solemn  ce- 
remony, the  chief  agent  of  a sacrifice,  the  most  liberal  giver  of  gems.” 

He  next  s})ieads  cusd  grass  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fire,  with  its  tips 
pointed  towards  the  east,  reciting  the  introduction  of  the  Vajurvdda,  with 
which  also  a daily  lecture  of  the  Yajush  is  always  begun.  “ 1.  I gather 
thee  for  the  sake  of  rain.”  [He  breaks  off  a branch  of  a tree,  or  is  supposed 
to  do  so,  with  these  words.]  2.  “ I pluck  thee  for  the  sake  of  strength.” 
[He  pulls  down  the  branch  he  had  broken.]  3.  “ Ye  are  like  unto  air.” 
[He  touches  young  calves  with  the  branch  he  had  plucked.]  4.  “ jMay  the 
liberal  generator  [of  worlds]  make  you  happily  reach  this  most  excellent 
sacrament.”  [He  is  here  supposed  to  touch  the  milch  cows  with  the  same 
branch.] 

He  then  spreads  cusd  grass  on  the  western  side,  with  the  tips  pointed  to 
the  north,  reciting  the  prayer  which  precedes  a lecture  of  Sdmaveda,  “ Fire  I 
approach  to  taste  [my  offering ;]  thou,  who  art  praised  for  the  gift  of  ob- 
lations. 
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lations.  Sit  clown  on  this  grass,  thou,  who  art  the  complete  performer  of 
tlie  solemn  sacrifiee.”' 

In  like  manner  he  spreads  cusa  grass  on  the  northern  side,  with  the 
tips  pointed  to  the  east,  reciting  the  prayer  which  precedes  a lecture  of 
tlie  Afharvan.  “ iMay  divine  waters  be  auspicious  to  us,  &c. ” 

Exciting  the  fire,  and  sprinkling  water  on  it,  he  must  offer  with  his 
hands  food  smeared  M'ith  clarified  butter,  three  several  times,  saying, 
“ Earth  ! Sky  ! Heaven  !”  He  then  makes  five  similar  oblations  to  the 
regent  of  fire ; to  the  god  of  medicine  ; to  the  assembled  deities  ; to  the 
lord  of  created  beings ; and,  lastly,  to  the  Creator  of  the  universe.”  He 
concludes  the  sacrament  of  the  Gods  with  six  oblations,  reciting  six  prayers. 
1.  “ Fire  ! thou  dost  expiate  a sin  against  the  Gods  [arising  from  any 
failure  in  divine  worship:]  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  2.  “Thou 
dost  expiate  a sin  against  man  [arising  from  a failure  in  hospitality,”] 
3.  “ Thou  dost  expiate  a sin  against  the  manes  [from  a failure  in  the  per- 
formance of  obsequies.”]  4.  “Thou  dost  expiate  a sin  against  my  own 
soul  [arising  from  any  blameable  act.”]  5.  “Thou  dost  expiate  repeated 
sins.”  6.  “ Thou  dost  expiate  every  sin  I have  committed,  whether  wil- 
fully or  unintentionally  : may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.” 

He  then  worships  fire,  making  an  oblation  to  it  with  this  prayer,  “ Fire  ! 
seven  are  thy  fuels;  seven  thy  tongues ; seven  thy  holy  sages  ; seven  thy 
beloved  abodes  ; seven  ways  do  seven  sacrificers  worship  thee.  Thy  sources 
are  seven.  Be  content  with  this  clarified  butter.  IMay  this  oblation  be 
efficacious*.” 

2 N 7\bout 

* The  comnaentator  enumerates  the  seven  tongues  of  fire,  Fra’vaha,  ''A'vaha,  Udvaha,  Sam- 
vaha,  Vivaha,  Parivaha,  Pl'ivaha^  (or  else  Anu'vaha',)  all  of  which  imply  the  power  ot  conveying 

oblations 
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About  this  time  he  extinguishes  the  RacshogJina,  or  lamp  lighted  pre- 
viously to  the  presenting  of  oblations  to  the  Gods  and  to  the  manes.  It  was 
lighted  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  evil  spirits,  and  is  now  extinguished 
with  this  text.  “ In  solemn  acts  of  religion,  whatever  fails  through  the 
negligence  of  those  who  perform  the  ceremony,  may  be  perfected  solely 
throuo'h  meditation  on  Vishn'u.” 

O 

The  BruJunan'a  should  next  offer  the  residue  of  the  oblation  to  spirits, 
going  round  to  the  different  places  where  such  oblations  ought  to  be  made, 
sweeping  each  spot  with  his  hand,  sprinkling  water  on  it,  and  placing  there 
lumps  of  food.  Near  the  spot  vdiere  the  vessel  of  water  stands,  he  pre- 
sents three  such  oblations,  saying,  “salutation  to  rain;  to  water;  to  the 
earth.”  At  both  doors  of  his  house  he  makes  offerings  to  D’hatri  and 
ViuhiATRi',  or  Brahma,  the  protector  and  creator.  Towards  the  eight 
principal  points  of  the  compass  he  places  offerings,  severally  adding  sa- 
lutation to  them  and  to  the  regents  of  them.  In  the  middle  of  the  house 
he  presents  oblations,  Muth  salutation  to  Brahma,  to  the  sky,  and  to  the 
sun.  Afterwards  he  offers  similar  oblations  to  all  the  Gods;  to  all  beings  ; 
to  twilight;  and  to  the  lord  of  all  beings.  He  then  shifts  the  sacrificial 
cord,  and  looking  towards  the  south  and  dropping  one  knee,  he  presents 
an  oblation  to  the  manes  of  ancestors,  saying,  “ salutation  to  progeni- 
tors: may  this  ancestral  food  be  acceptable.”  This  ceremony  is  not  con- 
stantly 

oblations  to  the  deities,  to  whom  offerings  are  made.  The  feven  holy  sages  and  sacrificers  are 
the  Maliravaru  >ut,  Brahmdnach’ handasi,  Ach’hd^jdc,  Potr'i,  Neshtri,  and  Agnid’hra ; 

that  is,  the  seven  officiating  priests  at  very  solemn  sacrifices.  They  worship  fire  seven  ways  by  the 
Agn'uhtoma  other  sacrifices.  The  seven  abodes  are  the  names  of  the  seven  worlds ; and  fire  is 
called  in  the  Veda  saptarhitica,  which  seems  to  allude  to  seven  consecrated  hearths.  In  the  sixteen  verses 
called  Paurushof  which  have  been  already  quoted,  the  names  of  the  seven  worlds,  thrice  repeated,  are 
understood  to  be  meant  by  the  thrice  seven  fuels;  and  the  seven  oceans  are  the  seven  moats  surround- 
ing the  altar.  Fire,  like  the  sun  itself,  is  supposed  to  emit  seven  rays  : this  perhaps  may  account 
for  the  number  seven  being  so  often  repeated, 


stantly  practised,  though  dircctctl  in  some  rituals;  but  the  residue  of  the 
oblation  to  the  Gods  must  be  left  on  a clean  spot  of  ground  as  an  oblation 
to  all  beings,  intended,  hovrever,  for  dogs  and  crows  in  particular.  It 
is  presented  with  the  following  prayer,  which  is  taken  from  the  l^urinian. 
“ iMay  Gods,  men,  cattle,  birds,  demigods,  benevolent  genii,  serpents, 
demons,  departed  spirits,  blood  thirsty  savages,  trees,  and  all  who  desire 
food  given  by  me ; 2.  IMay  reptiles,  insects,  flies,  and  all  hungry  beings, 
or  spirits  coneerned  in  this  rite,  obtain  contentment  from  this  food  left 
for  them  by  me;  and  may  they  become  happy:  3.  May  they,  who  have 
neither  mother,  nor  father,  nor  kinsman,  nor  food,  nor  means  of  obtaining 
it,  be  satisfied  Avith  that  which  is  offered  by  me  on  this  spot  for  their  con- 
tentment, and  be  cheerful.”  Or  the  following  prayer  may  be  used  : “ To 
animals  who  night  and  day  roam  in  search  of  food  offered  to  the  spirits ; he 
who  desires  nourishment,  should  give  something  : may  the  lord  of  nourish- 
ment grant  it  unto  me.” 

He  concludes  by  performing  a lustration  similar  to  that  which  has  been  al- 
ready noticed,  but  much  shorter.  After  thus  completing  the  other  sacraments, 
the  householder  should  present  food  to  his  guests,  that  is,  to  any  person 
who  claims  his  hospitality.  When  he  has  thus  allotted  out  of  the  food  pre- 
pared for  his  own  repast,  one  portion  to  the  Gods,  a second  to  progenitors, 
a third  to  all  beings,  and  a fourth  to  his  guests,  he  and  his  family  may  then, 
and  not  before,  consume  the  remaining  portion  of  the  food.  Whenever  a 
spiritual  preceptor,  a devotee,  or  an  officiating  priest,  a bridegroom,  or 
a particular  friend,  comes  as  a guest,  he  is  received  with  honours,  which 
Avill  be  described  among  the  nuptial  ceremonies.  In  the  entertainment  of 
other  guests  no  religious  rites  are  performed,  nor  any  prayers  recited. 


The  householder  is  enjoined  to  give  daily  alms;  but  no  particular  time 
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is  prescribed  for  tlie  distribution  of  them : he  is  simply  directed  to  give  food 
to  religious  mendic.ants  -wdienever  they  come  to  his  door  ; but  especially 
if  they  come  at  the  time  vdien  food  is  ready  for  his  own  meal.  On  the  au- 
thority of  the  Puranas  it  is  also  a common  practice  to  feed  a cow  before 
the  liouseholder  breaks  his  own  fast*.  He  either  presents  grass,  water  and 
corn  to  her  with  this  text,  “Daughter  of  Surabhi',  framed  of  five  ele- 
ments, auspicious,  pure,  holy,  sprung  from  the  sun,  accept  this  food  given 
by  me  ; salutation  unto  thee  or  else  he  conducts  the  kine  to  grass,  saying, 
“ IMay  cows,  who  are  mothers  of  the  three  worlds,  and  daughters  of  Su- 
RABiif,  and  who  are  beneficent,  pure,  and  holy,  accept  the  food  given  by 


Some  Brahman' as  Cio  st'xW  further  abridge  the  compendious  ceremony  cal- 
k'd Vais'cvadhri.  They  offer  perfumes  and  flowers  to  fire ; and  make  five 
oblations,  out  of  the  food  prepared  for  their  own  use,  to  Brahma,  to  the 
lord  of  created  beings,  to  the  household  fire,  to  Cas'yapa  and  to  Anumati, 
drop[)iug  each  oblation  on  fire,  or  on  water,  or  on  the  ground,  with  the 
usual  addition,  “may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.  ” They  then  make  of- 
ferings to  all  beings,  by  placing  a few  lumps  of  food  at  the  door,  or  on  a 

quadran- 


* The  adoration  of  a cow  is  not  uncommon.  This  worship  consists  in  presenting  flowers  to  her,, 
washing  her  feet,  &c.  It  is  entirely  different  from  the  practice  here  noticed.  Both  seem  to  be  founded 
on  the  superstitious  notion,  that  the  favour  of  Surabhi',  (the  boon  granting  cow)  may  be  gained 
by  showing  kindness  to  her  offspring.  The  story  of  Vasishta’s  cow,  Nandini',  attended  by 
the  king  Dili'pa  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a boon  through  her  means,  is  a pretty  fable  grounded 
on  this  notion.  It  is  beautifully  told  by  Ca'lida'sa  in  the  Raghu-va?rsa.  I cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  another  fable  of  a cow  named  Bahula',  whose  expostulations  with  a tyger,  pleading  to 
him  to  spare  her  life,  form  the  only  admired  passage  in  the  Ita'hasas  or  collection  of  stories  suppos- 
ed to  he  related  by  EhImase'na,  while  he  lay  fit  the  point  of  death  wounded  with  innumerable  arrows. 
T'he  fourth  day  of  "Asnv  'uia  is  sacred  to  this  cow,  and  named  from  her  Bahula  Chaturthi' . Images 
of  her  and  of  her  calf  are  worshipped;  and  the  extract  from  the  Iti-hasas  is  on  that  day  read  with 
great  solemnity. 
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quadrangular  spot  near  the  fire,  with  a salutation  to  DhatkY,  See.  and  they 
iimnediately  proceed  to  their  own  repast. 

Her  E too,  as  in  every  other  matter  relating  to  private  morals,  the  Hindu 
legislators,  and  the  authors  of  the  Puran'as,  have  heaped  together  a multi- 
tude of  precepts,  mostly  trivial,  and  not  unfre([uently  absurd.  Some  of  them 
relate  to  diet ; they  prohibit  many  sorts  of  food  altogether,  and  forbid  the 
constant  use  of  otliers  ; some  regard  the  acceptance  of  food,  which  must 
on  no  account  be  received  if  it  be  given  with  one  hand,  nor  without  a leaf 
or  dish  ; some  again  jjrescribe  the  hour  at  which  the  two  daily  meals  which 
are  allowed,  should  be  eaten  (namely  in  the  forenoon,  and  in  the  evening)  ; 
others  enumerate  the  places  (a  boat  for  example)  where  a Hindu  must  not 
eat,  and  specify  the  persons  (his  sons  and  the  inmates  of  his  house)  with 
whom  he  should  eat,  and  those  (his  wife  for  instance)  with  whom  he  should 
not.  The  lawgivers  have  been  no  less  particular  in  directing  the  posture 
in  which  the  Hindu  must  sit ; the  quarter  towards  which  he  ought  to  look, 
and  the  precautions  he  should  take  to  insulate  himself,  as  it  were,  during 
his  rneal,  lest  he  be  contaminated  by  the  touch  of  some  undetected  sinner 
■who  may  be  present.  To  explain  even  in  a cursory  manner  the  objects  of 
all  these  would  be  tedious,  but  the  mode  in  which  a Hindu  takes  his  repast, 
conformably  with  such  injunctions  as  are  most  cogent,  may  be  briefly 
stated,  and  with  this  I shall  close  the  present  essay. 

After  washing  his  hands  and  feet,  and  sipping  \vater  without  swallow- 
ing it,  he  sits  down  on  a stool  or  on  a cushion  (but  not  on  a couch  nor  on  a 
¥ 

bed),  before  his  plate,  which  must  be  placed  on  a clean  spot  of  ground  that 
has  been  vviped  and  smoothed  in  a quadrangular  form,  if  he  be  a Brah- 
man'a ; a triangular  one,  if  he  be  a Cshatriya  ; circular,  if  he  be  a Vais' y a ; 
and  in  the  shaj>e  of  a crescent,  if  he  belong  to  the  fourth  tribe.  When  the 
3 food 
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food  is  first  brought  in  he  is  required  to  bow  to  it,  raising  both  'ands  in  the 
form  of  humble  salutation  to  his  forehead;  and  he  should  ad*  “may  this 
be  always  ours  that  is,  may  food  never  be  deficient.  When  lie  has  sirten 
down,  he  should  lift  the  plate  with  his  left  hand  and  bless  the  food,  saying, 
“ thou  art  invigorating.  ” lie  sets  it  down,  naming  the  three  worlds,  or  if 
the  food  be  handed  to  him,  he  says,  “ may  heaven  give  thee,”  and  then 
accepts  it  with  these  w'ords,  “ the  earth  accepts  thee  before  he  begins 
eating,  he  must  move  his  hand  round  the  plate  to  insulate  it,  or  his  own 
person  rather,  from  the  rest  of  the  company.  He  next  offers  five  lumps 
of  food  toYama  by  five  different  titles;  he  sips  and  swallows  water;  he 
makes  five  oblations  to  breath  by  live  distinct  names,  Prdn'a,  Vydna,  Apdna, 
Samcinay  and  Uddna  ; and  lastly,  he  wets  both  eyes.  He  then  eats  his  re- 
past in  silence,  lifting  the  food  with  all  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  af- 
terwards again  sips  water,  saying,  “ Ambrosial  fluid  ! thou  art  the  couch 
of  Vishn'u  and  of  food.” 
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NOTES. 

(A)  That  Hindus  belong  to  various  sects  is  universally  known;  hut 
their  characteristic  differences  are  not  perhaps  so  generally  understood.  Fi\  e 
great  sects  exclusively  worship  a single  deity  ; one  recognises  the  five  di- 
vinities which  are  adored  by  the  other  sects  respectively,  but  the  followers 
of  this  comprehensive  scheme  mostly  select  one  object  of  daily  devotion, 
and  pay  adoration  to  other  deities  on  particular  occasions  only.  Even  they 
deny  the  charge  of  polytheism,  and  repel  the  imputation  of  idolatry  ; tl)0\' 
justify  the  practiee  of  adoring  the  images  of  celestial  spirits,  hy  arguments 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  elsewhere  employed  in  defence  of  angel 
and  image  worship.  If  the  doctrines  of  the  Veda,  and  even  those  of  the 
Hurdn'as,  be  closely  examined,  the  Hindu  theology  'will  be  found  consist- 
ent with  monotheism,  though  it  contain  the  seeds  of  polytheism  and  ido- 
latry. I shall  take  some  future  occasion  of  enlarging  on  this  topic  : I have 
here  only  to  remark,  that  modern  Hindus  seem  to  misunderstand  the  nu- 
merous texts,  vdiich  declare  the  unity  of  the  godhead,  and  the  identity 
of  Vishnu,  Siva,  the  Sun,  &c.  Their  theologists  have  entered  into  vain 
disputes  on  the  question,  which  among  the  attributes  of  GOD,  shall  be 
deemed  characteristic  and  pre-eminent.  Sancara  a'cha'rya,  the  cele- 
brated commentator  on  \\ieVeda,  contended  for  the  attributes  of  S'iva,  and 
founded  or  confirmed  the  sect  of  who  worship  ]\Iaiia'  dev  a as  the 

supreme  being,  and  deny  the  independent  existenee  of  Visiix'u  and  other 
deities.  IMad’hava  ackarya  and  Vallabha  acharya  have  in  like  man- 
ner established  the  sect  of  Vaishnavas,  who  adore  Visnx'u  as  GOD.  The 
tSiD'us  (less  numerous  than  the  two  sects  abovementioned)  worship  the  Sun, 
and  acknowledge  no  other  divinity.  The  Gan apati/as  iidoYC  GAN'i:s'A  as 
uniting  in  his  person  all  the  attributes  of  the  deitj'. 


Before, 
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Before  I notice  the  fifth  sect,  I must  remind  the  reader  that  the  Hindu 
mythology  has  personified  the  abstract  and  active  powers  of  the  divi- 
nity, and  has  ascribed  sexes  to  these  mythological  personages.  The  Sacti, 
or  energy  of  an  attribute  of  GOD,  is  female,  and  is  fabled  as  the  consort 
of  that  personified  attribute.  The  Sacti  of  Siva,  whose  emblem  is  the  phal- 
lus, is  herself  typified  by  the  female  organ.  This  the  Sdetas  worship,  some 
fio-urativelv,  others  literally. 

VoPAPuyA,  the  real  i\\Q  S'ri  Bhcigavatay  has  endeavoured  to  re- 

concile all  the  sects  of  Ilindui  hy  reviving  the  doctrines  of  Vya'sa.  He 
recognises  all  the  deities,  but  as  subordinate  to  the  supreme  being,  or 
rather  as  attributes  or  manifestations  of  GOD.  Anew  sect  has  been  thus 
formed,  and  is  denominated  from  that  modQxn  Pur  an' a)  but  the  numerous 
followers  of  it  do  not  seem  to  have  \vell  apprehended  the  doctrines  they 
profess.  They  incline  much  to  real  polytheism,  but  do  at  least  reject  the 
derogatory  notions  of  the  divinity,  which  the  other  sects  seem  to  have 
adopted. 

The  VaishvLavas,  though  nominally  worshippers  of  Vishnu,  are  in  fact 
votaries  of  deified  heroes.  The  Goculast'has  (one  branch  of  this  sect)  adore 
Crisiin'a,  while  the  worship  Ramachandra.  Both  have  again 

branched  into  three  sects : one  consists  of  the  exclusive  worshippers  of 
Crishn'a,  and  these  only  are  deemed  true  and  orthodox  Vaishn'avas 
another  joins  his  favourite  Ra'd’ha'  with  the  hero.  A third,  called  Rddlidhal- 
lahh'iy  adores  Ra'd’ha' only,  considering  her  as  the  active  power  of  Vishnu. 
The  folloAvers  of  these  last  mentioned  sects  have  adopted  the  singular 
practice  of  presenting  to  their  own  wives  the  oblations  intended  for  the 
goddess  ; and  those  among  them  who  follow  the  left  handed  path  (there 
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is  in  most  sects  a right-handed  or  decent  path,  and  a left-handed  or  in- 
tlecent  mode  of  worship;)  require  their  wives  to  be  naked  when  attending 
them  at  their  devotions. 

Among  the  llamdtiuj,  some  worship  Ra'ma  only;  others  Si'ta';  and 
others  both  Ra'ma  and  Si'ta'.  None  of  them  practise  any  indecent  mode 
of  worship ; and  they  all,  like  the  Goculast'has,  as  well  as  the  followers  of 
the  Bhdgavata,  delineate  on  their  foreheads,  a double  upright  line  with 
chalk,  or  with  sandal  Avood,  and  a red  circlet  with  red  sanders,  or  with  tur- 
merick  and  lime  ; but  the  Rumdmij  add  an  upright  red  line  in  the  middle 
of  the  double  white  one. 

The  Sahas  are  all  worshippers  of  S'iva  and  BhaavA'ni  conjointly;  and 
they  adore  the //wga  or  compound  type  of  this  God  and  Goddess;  as  the 
Vaishn'avas  do  the  image  of  LACSHMi-NA'iiA'YAN'A.  There  are  no  exclu- 
sive worshippers  of  S'iva  besides  the  sect  of  naked  gymnosophists  called 
Lingis;  and  the  exclusive  adorers  of  the  Goddess  are  the  Sdctas.  In  this  last 
mentioned  sect,  as  in  most  others,  there  is  a right-handed  and  decent  path, 
and  a left-handed  and  indecent  mode  of  worship : but  the  indecent  wor- 
ship of  this  sect  is  most  grossly  so,  and  consists  of  unbridled  debauchery 
with  wine  and  women.  This  profligate  sect  is  supposed  to  be  numerous 
though  unavowed.  In  most  parts  of  India,  if  not  in  all,  they  are  held  in 
-deserved  detestation;  and  even  the  decent  Sdctas  do  not  make  public  pro- 
fession of  their  tenets,  nor  wear  on  their  foreheads  the  mark  of  the  sect, 
lest  they  should  be  suspected  of  belonging  to  the  other  branch  of  it. 

THEAy^itm  and  Sdctas  delineate  on  their  foreheads  three  horizontal  lines 
with  ashes  obtained,  if  possible,  from  the  hearth  on  which  a consecrated  fire 
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is  perpetually  maintained  ; they  add  a red  circlet,  M hich  the  Sahas  make 
■w  ith  red  sanders,  and  -which  the  Sactas,  when  they  avow  themselves,  mark 
either  with  saffron  or  with  turmeric  and  borax. 

The  Sanras  are  true  worshippers  of  the  sun ; and  some  of  them,  it  seems» 
adore  the  dormant  and  active  energies  of  the  planet  conjointly.  This  sect, 
■wliich  is  not  very  numerous,  is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  red  sanders  for 
the  horizontal  triple  line,  as  well  as  for  the  circlet  on  their  foreheads. 

The  Gan'apatyas  have  not,  so  far  as  I can  learn,  branched  into  different 
sects.  Nor  can  I add  any  information  respecting  their  peculiar  tenets, 
further  than  that  Gan'e's'a  is  exclusively  worshipped  by  them.  The  sect 
is  distinguished  by  the  use  of  red  minium  for  the  circlet  on  their  foreheads. 
The  family  of  Bi'ahmanas,  residing  dXChinchwkr  near  Pwbzw,  and  enjoying  the 
privilege  of  an  hereditary  incarnation  of  Gan'eVa  from  father  to  son,  pro- 
bably belongs  to  this  sect.  We  may  hope  for  more  information  on  this- 
enrious  instance  of  priestcraft  and  credulity,  from  the  inquiries  made  on  tlie 
spot  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  embassy  from  Bombay,  who  lately  visited  that 
place. 

Before  I conclude  this  note,  (concerning  which  it  should  be  remarked, 
that  the  information  here  collected  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  verbal 
communications,)  I must  add,  that  the  left-handed  path,  or  indecent  wor- 
ship of  the  several  sej;;ts,  especially  that  of  the  Sactas,  is  founded  on  the 
Tantras,  which  are  for  this  reason  held  in  disesteem.  I was  misinformed 
when  I described  them  as  constituting  a branch  of  literature  highly  es- 
teemed though  much  neglected.  (As.  Res.  >col.  5,  p.  54.)  The  reverse 
-would  have  been  more  exact. 


(B.)  This 
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(B)  This  prayer,  when  used  upon  other  occasions,  is  thus  varied  : “ Sa- 
lutation unto  you,  O fathers,  and  unto  the  saddeninj^  season,  &c. ” The 
six  seasons,  in  the  order  in  whicli  they  are  here  named,  arc  the  hot,  dewy, 
i-ainy,  flowery,  frosty,  and  sultry  seasons.  One  is  indicated  in  this  passage 
by  the  name  of  the  month  with  which  it  begins  ; and  a text  of  the  Veda^ 
alluded  to  by  thelate  Sir  \\Tlliam  Jones,  in  his  observations  on  the  lunar 
yoar  of  the  Hindus,  (As.  Res.  v.  3,  />.  258,)  specifies  Tapas  and  Tupasya, 
the  lunar  (not  the  solar)  Magha  and  Phdlguna,  as  corresponding  with 
Slsh'a,  that  is  with  the  dewy  season.  Thetext  in  question  shall  be  subjoined 
to  this  note,  because  it  may  serve  to  prove  that  the  Vhla,  from  which  it  is 
extracted,  (Apastamba’s  copy  of  the  Yajurvkda  usually  denominated  the 
white  Yajush,')  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  observation  of  the  colures 
recorded  by  Para's'ara  (see  As.  Res.  v.  2.  p.  268  and  393,)  which  must 
have  been  made  nearly  1391  years  before  the  Christian  sra  (As.  Res.  v.  5. 
p.  288.)  According  to  the  Veda  the  lunar  ][Iadhu  and  JMddhava,  or  Chai- 
tra  and  Vaisac  ha,  correspond  with  Vasanta  or  the  spring.  Now  the  lunar 
Chaitra,  here  meant,  is  the  primary  lunar  month  beginning  from  the  con- 
junction which  precedes  full  moon  in  or  near  Chitrd,  and  ending  with  the 
conjunction  which  follows  it.  Vaisdcha  does  in  like  manner  extend  from 
the  conjunction  which  precedes  full  moon  in  or  near  Visuchd  to  that  which 
follows  it.  The  ^v^  7iacshatras,  Hcista,  Chitrd,  Srvdti,  Jlsdc'hd  and  Anu^ 
rad'hd,  comprise  all  the  asterisms  in  which  the  full  moons  of  Chaitra  and 
Vaisdcha  can  happen  ; and  these  lunar  months  may  therefore  fluftuate  be- 
tween the  first  degree  of  Uttara  P'halgiini  and  the  last  of  Jyhhthd.  Con- 
sequently the  season  of  might  begin  at  soonest  w hen  the  sun  was  in 

the  middle  of  Piirca  Bhadrapada,  or  it  might  end  at  latest  when  the  sun 
was  in  the  middle  Mrlgasiras.  It  appears  then,  that  the  limits  of  I a- 
■snnta  are  Pisces  and  Taurus  ; that  is  JSPna  and  Jh'isha.  (This  corre- 
• 2 0 2.  « sponds 
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spends  with  a text  wliich  I shall  forthwith  quote  from  a very  ancient 
Hindu  author.)  Now,  if  the  place  of  the  equinox  did  then  correspond  with 
the  position  assigned  byPARA's'ARA  to  the  colures,  Vasonta  might  end  at 
the  soonest  seven  or  eight  days  after  the  equinox,  or  at  latest  thirty-eight 
or  thirty-nine  days  ; and  on  a medium  (that  is,  when  the  full  moon  hap- 
pened in  the  middle  of  Chitru,')  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  days  after  the 
vernal  equinox.  This  agrees  exactly  with  the  real  course  of  the  seasons ; 
for  the  rains  do  generally  begin  a week  before  the  summer  solstice,  but 
their  commencement  does  vary,  in  different  years,  about  a fortnight  on 
either  side  of  that  period.  It  seems  therefore  a probable  inference,  that 
such  was  the  position  of  the  equinox  when  the  calendar  of  months  and  sea- 
sons was  adjusted  as  described  in  this  passage  of  the  Vida.  Hence  I infer 
the  probability,  that  the  Vidas  were  not  arranged  in  their  present  form 
earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century  before  the  Christian  ffira.  This,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  is  vague  and  conjectural ; but,  if  the  Vidas  were  com- 
piled in  India  so  early  as  the  commencement  of  the  astronomical  Cali  yuga^ 
the  seasons  must  have  then  corresponded  with  other  months ; and  the  pas- 
sage of  tlie  Vidtty  which  shall  be  forthwith  cited,  must  have  disagreed  with 
the  natural  course  of  the  seasons  at  the  very  time  it  was  written.  I shall 
now  quote  the  passage  so  often  alluded  to  in  this  note.  Mad'hus  cha  Mddha- 
xas'  cha  Vdsanticdv  rttii  ; S'ucras  cha  S'uchis'  cha  graishmdv  fitu  ; Nahhas 
cha  Nabhasyas  cha  vdrshicdv  7dtu  ; Ishas  chbjas  cha  sdraddv  ritu  ; Sahas' 
cha  Sahasyas'  cha  haimantkdv  fitu  ; Tapas'  cha  Tapasyas  cha  s'aisirdv  fitu." 
Madhu  and  Mddhaxa  are  the  two  portions  of  the  season  Vasanta  (or  the 
spring)  ; Sacra  and  Suchi,  of  gfiskma  (or  the  hot  season)  ; Nabhas  and 
Nabhasya,  of  varsha  (or  the  rainy  season)  ; Ijas  and  UJas,  of  S'arada  (or 
the  sultry  season)  ; and  Sahas  and  Sahasya,  of  himanta  (or  the  frosty  sea- 
son) ; and  Tapas  and  Tapasya,  of  s'isra  (or  the  dewy  season). 
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All  authors  agree  that  Madhu  signifies  the  month  of  Chmtra\  Mddha-ca 
the  month  of  Vaisac'ha,  and  so  forth.  These  names  arc  so  explained  in  dic- 
tionaries and  by  astronomical  writers,  as  well  as  by  the  commentators  on 
this  and  other  passages,  where  these  names  of  the  months  are  employed. 
The  author  now  before  me  (Divacara  bhat  t'a)  expressly  says,  that  this 
text  of  the  Veda  relates  to  the  order  of  the  seasons  according  to  the  lunar 
months.  He  proves  it  by  quoting  a text  of  the  Taittiriya  Yajurv^da,  and 
afterwards  cites  the  following  passage  from  Baudhay'ana  respecting  the 
seasons  measured  by  solar-sidereal  time,  “ Mina  Meshayor  Misha  Vri 
shabhayor  vd  msantah,''  &c.  Vasanta  corresponds  with  Mina  and  Mdsha^ 
or  with  Mesha  and  Vrtska,'  8cc.  It  should  be  observed,  that  the  secondary 
lunar  month,  which  begins  and  ends  with  full-moon,  cannot  be  here  meant; 
because  this  mode  of  reckoning  has  never  been  universal ; and  the  use  of 
it  is  limited  to  countries  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  Vindhya  range 
of  hills,  as  I learn  from  the  following  passage  of  the  Tricdndfa  mandana. 

The  lunar  mouth  also  is  of  two  sorts,  commencing  either  with  the  light 
fortnight,  or  with  the  dark  one.  Some  do  not  admit  the  month  which  be- 
gins with  the  dark  fortnight ; and  even  by  them  who  do,  it  is  not  admitted 
on  the  south  of  the  Vind'hya  mountains.” 
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Kote  on  Volume  5th,  page  103. 

In  Nos.  3,  5,  and  22  of  tlie  5tli  voliunc  of  Asiatick  Researches,  tlierc  are 
many  typog-raphical  errors,  occasioned  chiefly  by  the  inaccuracy  of  the  ama- 
nuensis  who  transcribed  those  tracts  for  transmission  to  the  press.  In  most 
instances  tlie  correction  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  ; but  one  (p.  108, 
1.  14  and  15,  requires  to  be  marked,  because  the  error  very  materially  affects 
the  sense  of  the  passage,  which  is  there  verbally  translated  from  Raghu- 
nandana’s  treatise  on  astrology.  I shall  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
amending  that  translation,  Avdiich  is  not  sufficiently  exact  as  it  now  stands, 
and  I shall  add  some  remarks  on  it. 

The  Ghat'icds,  elapsed  from  the  beginning  of  the  day,  being  doubled 
and  divided  by  five,  are  the  lords  [or  regents^  of  hords  considered  as  a de- 
nomination of  time.  During  the  day  these  regents  are'determined  by  in- 
tervals of  six  [counted]  from  the  day’s  own  regent ; during  the  night, 
by  intervals  of  five.  ” 

Hora,  thougli  not  found  in  the  most  familiar  vocabularies  of  the  Sans- 
crit language,  is  noticed  in  the  Vis'u'a  nnd  MhUn'i,  as  bearing  several  senses. 
It  signifies  the  diurnal  rising  of  a sign  of  the  zodiac,  and  also  signifies  an 
astrological  figure,  and  half  a sign.  It  is  in  this  last  acceptation,  that  the 
word  is  used  in  the  foregoing  passage.  Considered  as  a denomination  of 
time,  half  a sign  of  the  zodiac  is  the  twenty-fourth  part  of  a day,  and 
the  coincidence  of  the  name  for  that  measure  of  time  is  no  less  remarkable, 
than  the  assigning  of  a planet  to  govern  each  hour,  which  was  done  by 
European  as  mtII  as  Indian  astrologers.  The  hours  of  the  planets  (as 
is  remarked  by  Chaucer  in  his  treatise  on  the  astrolabe)  follow  the  order 
of  the  planets  h • % • 6 • Q • 9 • ?•  C*  Consequently,  the  first  hour  of 
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Satlirtlay  bein;^  that  of  Saturn,  the  tv/enty-foiirtli  of  the  same  clay  is  the 
hour  of  Mars  ; and  tlie  first  of  the  next  clay  is  that  of  tlie  Sun,  and  so  on. 
This  seems  to  account  for  the  planets  giving  names  to  the  days  of  the 
week  : and  Gibelin,  who  denies  in  his  Monde  priinitif,  that  the  clays  of  the 
week  do  so  correspond  with  the  order  of  the  planets,  mistook  by  transjjosing 
!Mercury  and  ^Tnus.  Indian  astrology  uses  the  inverse  order  of  the  pla- 
nets ; and  the  succession  of  them  as  regents  of  Ghal  is  will  bring  the  Moon 
to  be  the  first  of  Monday,  and  the  Sun  to  be  the  sixtieth  of  the  same  day. 
Conse(]uently  the  first  ghat'i  of  the  next  day  is  that  of  INIars,  and  so  on 
through  the  week.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  regents  of  Horcts  during 
the  clay  are  the  same  in  the  astrology  of  the  Hindus  with  the  regents  of 
hours  according  to  the  old  astrologers  of  Europe.  I shall  here  close  this 
trivial  subject,  which  has  been  introduced  by  me,  only  because  the  coin- 
ciclence  here  noticed  cannot  well  have  been  accidental. 
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Ofi  the  Religious  Ceremonies  of  the  Hindus,  and  of  the 

Bra' MENS  especially. 

By  II.  T.  CoLEBRooKE,  Esq. 

ESSAY  IIL 

Hospitality  has  been  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Essay,  as 
one  of  the  five  great  sacraments  which  constitute  the  daily  duty  of  a Hindu. 
The  formal  reception  of  such  guests  as  are  entitled  to  peculiar  honour, 
was  reserved  for  the  subject  of  the  present  tract.  The  religious  rites,  in- 
termixed with  acts  of  courtesy,  which  are  practised  by  way  of  formal  hos- 
pitality, are  nearly  the  same,  whether  it  be  high  rank,  a venerable  profession, 
or  cordial  friendship,  which  entitles  the  guest  to  be  welcomed  with  distinc- 
tion. They  chiefly  consist  in  presenting  to  him  a stool  to  sit  on,  water  for 
ablutions,  and  honey  mixed  Muth  other  food  for  refreshment.  It  seems  to 
have  been  anciently  the  custom  to  slay  a cow  on  this  occasion  ; and  a 
guest  was  therefore  called  goghna,  or  cow  killer.  Imperfect  traces  of 
this  custom  remain  in  the  hospitable  ceremonies,  which  I shall  now  describe 
from  the  ritual  of  Brtihman'as,  who  use  the  Sumaveda.  As  the  marriage 
ceremony  opens  with  the  solemn  reception  of  the  bridegroom  by  the  father 
of  the  bride,  this  part  of  the  nuptial  solemnity  may  be  fitly  chosen  as  an 
example  of  hospitable  rites.  It  will  furnish  occasion  too  for  proceeding 
to  describe  the  whole  of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

Having  previously  performed  the  obsequies  of  ancestors,  as  is  usual 
upon  any  accession  of  good  fortune,  the  father  of  the  bride  sits  down,  to 
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await  tlie  bridegroom’s  arrival,  in  tlie  apartment  prepared  lor  the  purpose; 
and  at  the  time  chosen  for  it,  according  to  the  rules  of  astrology.  The 
jewels,  and  other  presents  intended  for  him,  are  placed  there  ; a cow  is 
tied  on  the  northern  side  of  the  apartment;  and  a stool  or  cushion,  and 
other  furniture  for  the  reception  of  the  guest,  are  arranged  in  order.  On 
his  approach,  the  bride's  father  rises  to  welcome  him,  and  recites  the  fol- 
lowing prayer,  while  the  bridegroom  stands  before  him. 

“ ]\Iay  she,  [who  supplies  oblations  for]  religious  worship,  who  con- 
‘.t  Stan  tly  follows  her  calf,  and  who  was  the  milch-cow,  when  Yam  a was 
“ [the  votary],  abound  with  milk,  and  fulfil  our  wishes,  j’car  after  year.” 

This  prayer  is  seemingly  intended  for  the  consecration  of  the  cow,  which 
is  let  loose  in  a subsequent  stage  of  the  ceremony,  instead  of  slaying  her,  as 
appears  to  have  been  anciently  the  custom.  The  commentator,  whose  gloss 
has  been  followed  in  this  version  of  the  text,  introduces  it  by  the  remark, 
that  a guest,  entitled  to  honourable  reception,  is  a spiritual  preceptor,  a 
priest,  an  ascetick,  a prince,  a bridegroom,  a friend,  or  in  short  any^  one, 
to  welcome  whose  arrival  a cow  must  be  tied  for  the  purpose  of  slaying 
her,  whence  a guest  is  denominated  goghna,  or  cow-killer.  The  prayer 
seems  to  contain  an  allusion,  which  I cannot  better  explain,  than  by  quoting 
a passage  from  Ca'lidasa’s  poem,  entitled  Raghuvansa,  v here  Vas'isht'’ha 
informs  the  king  Dilipa  that  the  cow  Sin'abhi,  who  w'as  offended  by  his 
negle6l,  cannot  be  now  appeased  by  courtesy  shown  to  herself,  because  she 
remains  in  a place  inaccessible  to  him:  “ Prache'tas  is  performing  a 
tedious  sacrifice,  to  supply  the  oblations  of  whicli,  Surahln  now'  abides  in 
the  infernal  region,  w'hose  gates  are  guarded  by  huge  serpents.” 
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After  the  prayer  above  mentioned  has  been  meditated,  the  bridegroom 
sits  down  on  a stool  or  cushion,  which  is  presented  to  him  : he  first  re- 
cites a text  of  the  YajurvMa  ; “ I step  on  this  for  the  sake  of  food  and 
other  benefits,  on  this  variously  splendid  footstool.”  The  bride’s  father  pre- 
sents to  him  a cushion  made  of  twenty  leaves  of  ciis'a  grass,  holding  it  up 
with  both  hands,  and  exclaiming,  “ the  cushion  ! the  cushion  ! the 
cushion  !”  The  bridegroom  replies,  “ I accept  the  cushion,”  and,  taking 
it,  places  it  on  the  ground  under  his  feet,  while  he  recites  the  following 
prayer:  “ May  those  plants,  over  which  Soma  presides,  and  which  are 
variously  dispersed  on  the  earth,  incessantly  grant  me  happiness  while  this 
cushion  is  placed  under  my  feet,”  Another  is  presented  to  him,  which  he 
accepts  in  the  same  manner,  saying,  “ May  those  numerous  plants,  over 
which  Soma  presides,  and  which  are  salutary  a hundred  different  v/ays,  in- 
cessantly grant  me  happiness  while  I sit  on  this  cushion.”  Instead  of  these 
prayers,  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Brcifimafi' as,  that  use  the  SamavklUy  the 
following  text  is  commonly  recited  : “I  obscure  my  rivals,  as  the  sun  does, 
other  luminaries;  1 tread  on  this  as  the  type  of  him  who  injures  me.” 

The  bride’s  father  next  offers  a vessel  of  watei',  thrice  exclaiming, 
“ water  for  ablutions  !”  The  bridegroom  declares  his  acceptance  of  it,  and 
looks  into  the  vessel,  saying,  “ Generous  water!  I view  thee;  return  in 
the  form  of  fertilizing  rain,  from  him  from  whom  thou  dost  proceed  ;”  that 
is,  from  the  sun ; for  it  is  acknowledged,  says  the  commentator,  that  rain 
proceeds  from  vapours  raised  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  bridegroom  takes, 
up  water  in  the  palms  of  both  hands  joined  together,  and  throws  it  on  his 
left  foot,  saying,  I v^ash  my  left  foot,  and  fix  prosperity  in  this  realm  ;” 
he  also  throws  v'ater  on  his  other  foot,  saying,  “I  wash  my  right  foot, 
and  introduce  prosperity  into  this  realm;”  and  he  then  throws  water  on 
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both  feet,  saving,  “ I wash  first  one,  and  then  the  other;  and  lastly  both 
feet,  that  the  realm  may  thrive,  and  intrepidity  be  gained.”  The  following 
is  the  text  of  the  Yqjush,  whicli  is  generally  used  instead  of  the  pre- 
ceding pra^^ers  : “ Thou  dost  afford  various  elegance  ; I accept  thee,  wlio 
dost  so  : afford  it  for  the  ablution  of  my  feet.” 

An  orghya  (that  is,  water,  rice,  and  durvd  grass  in  a conch,  or  in  a 
vessel  shaped  like  one,  or  rather  like  a boat,)  is  next  presented  to  the  bride- 
groom in  a similar  manner,  and  accepted  by  him  with  equal  formalitv  : he 
pours  the  water  on  his  own  head,  saying,  “ Thou  art  the  splendour  of  food  ; 
through  thee  may  “ I become  glorious.”  This  prayer  is  taken  from  the 
Yajiish  ; but  the  followers  of  that  Yeda  use  different  texts,  accepting  the 
arghya  with  this  prayer,  “Ye  are  waters  ( dp: ) through  you  may  I obtain 
(dp)  all  my  wishes,”  and  pouring  out  the  water  with  this  text,  “ I dismiss 
you  to  the  ocean  ; return  to  your  source,  harmless  unto  me,  most  excel- 
lent waters  ! but  my  beverage  is  not  poured  forth.” 

A VESSEL  of  water  is  then  offered  by  the  bride’s  father,  who  thrice  ex- 
claims, “ take  water  to  be  sipped:”  the  bridegroom  accepts  it,  saying, 
“thou  art  glorious,  grant  me  glory  ;”  or  else,  “conduct  me  to  glory,  endue 
me  with  splendour,  render  me  dear  to  all  people,  make  me  owner  of  cat- 
tle, and  preserve  me  unhurt  in  all  my  limbs.” 

The  bride’s  father  fills  a vessel  with  honey,  curds,  and  clarified  Imtter; 
he  covers  it  with  another  vessel,  and  presents  it  to  the  bridegroom,  ex- 
claiming three  times,  “take  the  mad' huparca.”  The  bridegroom  accepts 
it ; places  it  on  the  ground  ; and  looks  into  it,  saying,  “ thou  art  glorious  : 
may  I become  so.”  He  tastes  the  food  three  times,  saying,  “ thou  art 
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the  sustenance  of  the  glorious;  thou  art  the  nourishment  of  the  splendid  ; 
thou  art  the  food  of  the  fortunate ; grant  me  prosperity.”  . He  then  silently^ 
eats  until  he  be  satisfied. 

Although  these  texts  be  taken  from  the  Yajush,  yet  other  prayers  from 
the  same  Veda  are  used  by  the  sects,  which  follow  it.  While  looking  into 
the  vessel,  the  bridegroom  says,  “ I view  thee  with  the  eye  of  the  sun 
[who  draws  unto  himself  what  he  contemplates.”]  On  accepting  the  mad"~ 
hiiparca,  the  bridegroom  sa}’s,  “ I take  thee  with  the  assent  of  the  ge- 
nerous sun;,  with  the  arms  of  both  sons  of  As'win'i ; with  the  hands  of 
the  cherishing  luminary.”  He  mixes  it,  saying,  “ may  I mix  thee,  O 
venerable  present ! and  remove  whatever  might  be  hurtful  in  the  eating 
of  thee.”  He  tastes  it  three  times,  saying,  “ may  I eat  that  sweet,  best», 
and  nourishing  form  of  honey,  Avhich  is  the  sweet,  best,  and  nourishing 
form  of  honey  ; and  may  I thus  become  excellent,  sweet-tempered,  and 
well  nourished  by  food.”  After  eating  until  he  be  satisfied,  and  after 
sipping  >vater,  he  touches  his  mouth  and  other  parts  of  his  body  with  his 
hand,  saying,  “ may  there  be  speech  in  my  mouth;  breath  in  my  nostrils;, 
sight  in  my  eye-balls.;  hearing  in  my  ears;  strength  in  my  arms;  firmness 
in  my  thighs  : may  my  limbs  and  members  remain  unhurt  together  with, 
my  soul.” 

Presents  suitable  to  tire  rank  of  the  parties  are  then  presented  to  the' 
guest.  At  the  marriage  ceremony,  too,  the  bride  is  formally  given  by  her 
father  to  the  bridegroom,  in  this  stage  of  the  solemnity  according  to 
some  rituals,  but  later  according  to  others.  The  hospitable  rites  are  then, 
concluded  by  letting  loose  the  cow  at  the  intercession  of  the  guest.  A bar- 
ber, who  attends  for  that  purpose,  exclaims,  “the  cow  ! the  cow!”  Upon 
SJ  which. 
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▼hicb  the  guest  pronounces  this  text : “ Release  the  cow  from  tlie  fetters 
of  Vabun'a.  May  she  subdue  my  foe:  may  she  destroy  the  enemies  of 
both  him  (the  host)  [and  me.]  Dismiss  the  cow,  tliat  she  may  cat  grass- 
and  drink  water.”  When  the  cow  lias  been  released,  the  guest  thus  ad- 
dresses her:  “ I have  earnestly  entreated  this  prudent  person,  [or,  ac- 
cording to  another  interpretation  of  the  text,  each  docile  person,]  say- 
ing, kill  not  the  innocent  harmless  cow,  who  is  mother  of  Ruduas,  daugh- 
ter of  Vasus,  sister  of  A'dityas,  and  the  source  of  ambrosia.”  In  the 
Yqjurjeda  the  following  prayer  is  added  to  this  text : “ ]\Iay  she  expiate  my 
sins,  and  his  (naming  the  host.)  Release  her  that  she  may  graze.”  It 
is  evident  that  the  guest’s  intercessions  imply  a practice,  now  become  ob- 
solete, of  slaying  a cow  for  the  purposes,  of  hospitality. 

While  the  bridegroom  is  welcomed  with  these  ceremonies,  or  more 
properly  before  his  arrival,  the  bride  bathes  during  the  recital  of  the  fol- 
lowing texts.  Three  vessels  of  water  are  severally  poured  on  her  head, 
with  three  different  prayers.  1.  “ Love  ! I know  thy  name.  Thou  art  called 
an  intoxicating  beverage.  Bring  [the  bridegroom]  happihv  For  thee  was 
framed  the  inebriating  draught..  Fire  ! thy  best  origin  is  here.  Through 
devotion  wert  thou  created.  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  2. 
“ Damsel  ! I anoint  tliis  thy  generative  organ  with  honey,  because  it  is 
the  second  mouth  of  the  Creator:  by  that  thou  subduest  all  males,  though 
unsubdued  ; by  that  thou  art  lively,  and  dost  hold  dominion.  May  this 
oblation  be  efficacious.”  3.  “ IMay  the  primeval  ruling  sages,  wh.o  framed 
the  female  organ,  as  a fire  that  consumeth  flesh,  and  thereby  framed  a 
procreating  juice,  grant  the  prolifick  power,  that  proceeds  from  the  three- 
horned [bull]  and  from  the  sun.  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  To 
elucidate  the  first  of  these  texts,  the  commentator  cites  the  following  pas- 
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sage:  The  sage  Vas'isiit'’ha,  the  regent  of  the  moon,  the  ruler  of 

lieaven,  the  preceptor  of  tlie  Gods,  and  the  great  forefather  of  all  beings, 
however  old  in  the  practice  of  devotion,  and  old  by  the  progress  of  age, 

M ere  deluded  by  women.  Liquors  distilled  from  sugar,  from  grain,  and 
from  the  blossoms  of  Bassia,  are  three  sorts  of  intoxicating  drinks: 
the  fomtli  is  woman,  by  whom  this  M^orld  is  deluded.  One,  who  con- 
templates a beautiful  woman,  becomes  intoxicated  ; and  so  does  he  who 
quaffs  an  inebriating  bevciagc:  woman  is  called  an  inebriating  draught, 
because  she  intoxicates  by  her  looks.”  To  explain  the  second  text,  the 
same  author  quotes  a passage  of  the  Veda,  intimating  that  Brahma  has 
two  mouths,  one  containing  all  holiness,  the  other  allotted  for  the  pro- 
duction of  all  beings,  for  they  are  created  from  his  mouth.” 

After  the  bridegroom  has  tasted  the  Mad'huparca  presented  to  him,  as 
above  mentioned,  the  bride’s  right  hand  is  placed  on  his,  both  having  been 
previously  rubbed  with  turmerick  or  some  other  auspicious  drug.  A matron 
must  bind  both  hands  with  cusa  grass  amidst  the  sound  of  cheerful  musick. 
To  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  author  of  the  poem  entitled  Naishada  has 
very  prettily  alluded  in  describing  the  marriage  of  Nala  and  Damay- 
ant'i  (b.  xvi.  V.  13  & 14.)  As  he  tasted  the  Mad'huparca,  which  was 
presented  to  him,  those  spectators,  who  had  foresight,  reflected,  “ he  has 
begun  the  ceremonies  of  an  auspicious  day,  because  he  will  quaff  the 
honey  of  Bhaimi's  lip.  The  bridegroom’s  hand  exults  in  the  slaughter  of 
foes ; the  bride’s  hand  has  purloined  its  beauty  from  the  lotos ; it  is  for 
that  reason  probably  that,  in  this  Avell-governed  realm  of  Viderhha^  both 
[guilty]  hands  are  fast  bound  with  strong  cud  ad' 

The  bride’s  father,  bidding  the  attendant  priests  begin  their  acclama- 
tions. 
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tions,  such  as  “ happy  day  ! auspicious  be  it ! prosperity  attend  ! blessings  ! 
See.”  takes  a vessel  of  water  containing  and  cus'a  j grass  ; and  pours 

it  on  tlic  hands  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  after  uttering  t!)c  v’ords, 
“ (Jm  / tat  sat  r “ God  the  existent  !”  and  after  repeating  at  full  length 
the  names  and  designations  of  the  bridegroom,  of  the  bride,  and  of  him- 
self; and  then  solemnly  declaring,  “ I give  unto  thee  this  damsel  adorned 
■with  jewels,  and  protected  by  the  lord  of  creatures.”  The  bridegroom 
replies,  “ well  be  it !”  The  bride’s  father  afterwards  gives  him  a piece  of 
gold,  saying,  “ I this  day  give  thee  this  gold,  as  a fee  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  the  solemn  donation  made  by  me.”  The  bridegroom  again 
says,  “ well  be  it !”  and  then  recites  this  text : “ Who  gave  her  f to  whom 
did  he  give  her  ? Love  (or  free  consent)  gave  her.  To  love  he  gave  her. 
Love  was  the  giver.  Love  was  the  taker.  Love  1 may  this  be  thine  ! with 
love  may  I enjoy  her  I”  The  close  of  the  text  is  thus  varied  in  the 
Samaveda : “ Love  has  pervaded  the  ocean.  With  love  I accept  her. 
Love  ! may  this  be  thine.  ” In  the  common  rituals  another  prayer  is  directed 
to  be  likewise  recited  immediately  after  thus  formally  accepting  the  bride; 
“ May  the  ethereal  element  give  thee.  May  earth  accept  thee.” 

Being  thus  affianced,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  then  walk  forth,  while 
he  thus  addresses  her:  “ May  the  regents  of  space,  may  air,  the  sun,  and 
fire,  dispel  that  anxiety,  which  thou  feelest  in  thy  mind  ; and  turn  thy  heart 
to  me.”  He  proceeds  thus,  while  they  look  at  each  other:  “ Be  gentle  in 
thy  aspect,  and  loyal  to  thy  husband  ; be  fortunate  in  cattle,  amiable  in 
thy  mind,  and  beautiful  in  thy  person  : be  mother  of  valiant  sons  ; be  fond 
of  delights ; be  cheerful ; and  bring  prosperity  to  our  bipeds  and  qua- 
drupeds. First  [in  a former  birth]  Soma  received  thee  ; a celestial  quirister 
next  obtained  thee ; [in  successive  transmigrations]  the  regent  of  fire  Av:as 
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thy  third  husband  : tli}^  fourth  is  a human  being.  Soma  gave  her  to  a 
celestial  quirister  ; the  Gandharha  gave  lier  to  the  regent  of  fire  ; fire  gave 
her  to  me : with  her  lie  has  given  me  wealth  and  male  oifspring.  iMay 
she,  a most  auspicious  cause  of  prosperit}^  never  desert  me,  Seed'* 

It  should  s?em  that,  according  to  these  rituals,  the  bridegroom  gives 
a waistcloth  and  mantle  to  the  bride  before  he  is  affianced  to  her ; and  the 
ceremony  of  tying  the  skirts  of  their  mantles  precedes  that  of  her  father’s 
solemnly  bestowing  her  on  the  bridegToom.  But  the  ritual  of  the  Sdma- 
xedi  priests  make  the  gift  of  the  damsel  precede  the  tying  of  the  knot;  and, 
inconsistently  enough,  directs  the  mantles  to  be  tied  before  the  bridegroom 
has  clothed  the  bride.  After  the  donation  has  been  accepted  as  above- 
mentioned,  the  bride’s  father  should  tie  a knot  in  the  bridegroom’s  mantle 
over  the  presents  given  with  the  bride : while  the  affianced  pair  are  looking 
at  each  other.  The  cow  is  then  released  in  the  manner  before  described  ; a 
libation  of  water  is  made  ; and  the  bride’s  father  meditates  the  gayatri, 
and  ties  a knot  with  the  skirts  of  the  bride’s  and  bridegroom’s  mantles, 
after  saying,  “ ye  must  be  inseparably  united  in  matters  of  duty,  wealth, 
and  love.”  The  bridegroom  afterwards  clothes  the  bride  with  the  follow- 
ing ceremonies ; 

He  goes  to  the  principal  apartment  of  the  house,  prepares  a sacrificial 
fire  in  the  usual  mode,  and  hallows  the  implements  of  sacrifice.  A friend 
of  the  bridegroom  walks  round  the  fire,  bearing  a jar  of  Avatcr,  and  stops 
on  the  south  side  of  it.  Another  does  the  same,  and  places  himself  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  first.  The  bridegroom  then  casts  four  double  handfuls 

of 

•»  I omit  the  remainder  of  the  text,  which  It  would  be  indecorous  to  translate  into  a modern  lan- 
guage. The  literal  sense  of  it  is  here  subjoined  in  a Latin  version  : “ Ilia  redamans  accipito  fiisci- 
nuin  meum,  quod  ego  peramans  intromittam  in  earn,  multas  qua  illicebrae  sistunt. 
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ofilcG,  mixed  with  leaves  of  S'ami*,  into  a flat  basket:  near  it  he  places 
a stone  and  mullar,  after  formally  touching  them  : and  then,  entering 
the  house,  he  causes  the  bride  to  be  clothed  Muth  a new  waistcloth 
and  scarf,  while  he  recites  the  subjoined  jrrayers.  “ May  those  generous 
women,  who  spun  and  u'ound  the  thread,  and  who  wove  the  warp  and 
weft  of  this  cloth,  generously  clothe  thee  to  old  age  : long  lived  woman  ! 
put  on  this  raiment.”  “ Clothe  her.  Invest  her  with  apparel.  Prolong 
her  life  to  great  age.  l\Iay  thou  live  a hundred  years.  As  long  as 
thou  livest,  amiable  woman  ! revere  [that  is,  carefully  preserve]  beauty  and 
wealth.”  The  first  of  these  prayers  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  which  is 
used  by  the  followers  of  the  Yajush,  when  the  scarf  is  put  on  the  bride’s 
shoulder.  It  is  preceded  by  a different  one,  which  is  recited  while  the 
waistcloth  is  wrapped  round  her.  “ May  thou  reach  old  age.  Put  on 
this  raiment.  Be  lovely  : be  chaste.  Live  a hundred  years.  Invite  [that 
is,  preserve  and  obtain]  beauty,  wealth,  and  male'  offspring.  Damsel  ! 
put  on  this  apparel. ” Afterwards  the  following  prayer  is  recited:  “ May 
the  assembled  gods  unite  our  hearts.  May  the  waters  unite  them.  May 
air  unite  us.  May  the  creator  unite  us.  May  the  god  of  love  unite  us.” 

But  according  to  the  followers  of  Samatkla^  the  bridegroom,  im- 
mediately after  the  scarf  has  been  placed  on  the  bride’s  shoulder,  conducts 
her  towards  the  sacrificial  fire,  saying,  “ Soma  [the  regent  of  the  moon] 
gave  her  to  a heavenly  quirister  ]':  the  Gandharbag^vQ  her  to  the  regent  of 
fire : fire  has  given  her  to  me,  and  with  her  wealth  and  male  offspring.  ” 
The  bride  then  goes  to  the  western  side  of  the  fire,  and  recites  the  follow- 
ing prayer,  Avhile  she  steps  on  a mat  made  of  Virana  grass  and  covered 

9,  Q with 

* Adeivanthera  acule’ata. 

+ Gun'avishn'u  here  explains  GettJharba-hy  the  word  A'dltja,  which  may  signify  the  sun,  o* 
a deity  in  general. 
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v.  itli  silk.  our  lord  assign  me  the  path  by  Mhich  I may  reach  the 

abode  of  my  lord.”  She  sits  down  on  the  edge  of  the  mat,  and  tlie  bride- 
groom offers  six  oblations  of  clarified  butter,  reciting  tlie  following  prayers, 
while  the  bride  touches  his  shoulder  with  her  right  hand.  1.  l\lay  fire 
come  first  among  the  gods ; may  it  rescue  her  offspring  from  the  fetters 
of  death  ; may  Varun'a  king  [of  waters]  grant  that  this  woman  should 
never  bemoan  a calamity  befallen  her  children.”  2.  “ Afay  the  domestic  per- 
petual fireguard  her  ; may  it  render  her  progeny  long-lived  ; may  she  never 
be  widowed  ; may  she  be  mother  of  surviving  children ; may  she  experience 
the  joy  of  having  male  offspring.”  3.  May  heaven  proteet  thy  back  ; may 
air,  and  the  two  sons  of  Asxvini  protect  thy  thighs ; may  the  sun  protect 
thy  children  while  sucking  thy  breast;  and  Vrihaspati  proteet  them 
until  they  wear  clothes,  and  afterwards  may  the  assembled  gods  protect 
them.”  4.  “ May  no  lamentation  arise  at  night  in  thy  abode;  may  crying 
women  enter  other  houses  than  thine  ; may  thou  never  admit  sorrow  to 
thy  breast  ; may  thou  prosper  in  thy  husband’s  house,  blest  with  his  sur- 
vival, and  viewing  cheerful  children.”  5.  “ I lift  barrenness,  the  death  of 
children,  sin,  and  every  other  evil,  as  I would  lift  a chaplet  off  thy  head, 
and  I consign  the  fetters  [of  premature  death]  to  thy  foes.”  b.  “ May 
death  depart  from  me,  and  immortality  come;  may  (Yama)  the  child  of 
the  sun,  render  me  fearless.  Death  ! follow  a different  path  from  that 
by  which  we  proceed,  and  from  that  which  the  gods  travel.  ‘ To  thee  who 
seest  and  who  hearest,  I call,  saying,  hurt  uot  our  offspring,  nor  our  pro- 
genitors : and  may  this  oblation  be  efficacious.”  The  bridegroom  then  pre- 
sents oblations,  naming  the  three  worlds,  separately  and  conjointly,  and 
offers  either  four  or  five  oblations  to  fire  and  to  the  moon.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  then  rise  up,  and  he  passes  from  her  left  side  to  her  right,  and 
makes  her  join  her  hands  in  a hollow  form. 
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The  lice*,  which  had  been  put  into  a baskQt,  is  then  taken  up,  and  the 
stone  is  placed  before  the  bi  ide,  who  treads  upon  it  with  the  point  of  her 
right  foot,  while  the  bridegroom  recites  tliis  [irayer,  “Ascend  this  stone,  be 
firm  like  this  stone ; distress  my  foe,  and  be  not  subservient  to  my  ene- 
mies the  bridegroom  then  [)ours  a ladleful  of  clarified  butter  on  her 
hands,  another  person  gives  her  the  rice,  and  two  other  ladlefuls  of  butter 
are  poured  over  it ; she  then  separates  her  hands,  and  lets  fall  the  rice  on  the 
fire,  while  the  following  text  is  recited  : “ this  woman,  casting  the  rice  into 
the  fire,  says,  may  my  lord  be  long  lived,  may  we  live  a hundred  years,  and 
may  all  my  kinsmen  prosper;  be  this  oblation  efficacious.”  Afterwards  the 
bridegroom  walks  round  the  fire,  preceded  by  the  bride,  and  reciting  this 
text;  “the  girl  goes  from  her  parents  to  her  husband’s  abode,  having 
strictly  observed  abstinence  [for  three  days  from  factitious  salt,  &c.] 
Damsel!  by  means  of  thee  we  repress  foes,  like  a stream  of  water.”  The 
bride  again  treads  on  the  stone,  and  makes  another  oblation  of  rice,  M’hile 
the  subjoined  prayer  is  recited  : “ The  damsel  has  worshipped  the  generous 
sun,  and  the  regent  of  fire ; may  he  and  the  generous  sun  liberate  her  and 
me  from  this  [family;]  be  this  oblation  efficacious.”  They  afterwards 
walk  round  the  fire  as  before.  Four  or  five  other  oblations  are  made  with 
the  same  ceremonies  and  prayers,  varying  only  the  title  of  the  sun,  M'ho  is 
liere  called  Pi<5/i6(w,  but  was  entitled  Aryaman  in  the  preceding  prayer; 
the  bridegroom  then  pours  rice  out  of  the  basket  into  the  fire,  after  pouring 
one  or  two  ladlefuls  of  butter  on  the  edge  of  the  basket ; with  this  offering 
he  simply  says,  “ May  this  oblation  to  fire  be  efficacious.” 

12  Q 3 The 

■*  From  this  use  of  raw  rice  at  the  nuptial  ceremony,  arises  the  custom  of  presenting  rice,  tinged 
with  turmerick,  by  way  of  invitation  to  guests  whose  company  is  requested  at  a wedding. 
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The  oblations  and  prayers  directed  by  tlie  Yajin'veda,  previous  to  this 
period  of  the  soleninit\%  are  verj^  different  from  those  which  have  been 
licre  inserted  from  tlie  Samaveda ; and  some  of  the  ceremonies,  whieh  will 
be  subsequently  noticed,  arc  anticipatcrl  by  the  priests,  who  follow  the 
Ynjush. 

Twelve  oblations  are  made  with  as  many  prayers.  1.  IVIay  this  oblation 
be  diicacioiis,  and  happily  conveyed  to  tliat  being,  vho  is  fire  in  the  form 
of  a celestial  quiristcr,  who  is  accompanied  by  truth,  and  whose  abode  is 
truth  ; may  he  cherish  our  holy  knowledge  and  our  valour,  2.  Efficacious 
be  tills  oblation  to  those  delightful  plants,  which  are  the  nymphs  of  that 
being,  wlio  is  fire  in  the  form  of  a celestial  quiristei’,  who  is  accompanied 
by  truth,  and  w hose  abode  is  trutli.  3.  and  4.  The  foregoing  prayers  are 
thus  varied  : “to  that  being  wdio  is  the  sun,  in  the  form  of  a celestial  qui- 
rister,  and  who  consists  wholly  of  the  Sdma'vcda.  Those  enlivening  ra^'s, 
■which  are  the  nymphs  of  that  sun.  5.  and  6.  That  being,  wdio  is  the  moon, 
in  the  form  of  a celestial  quiristcr,  and  who  is  a ray  of  the  sun,  and  named 
Sushmana.  Those  asterisms,  which  are  the  nymphs  of  the  moon,  and  are 
called  JS/<ec«n  *.  7.  and  8.  That  being,  Avho  is  air,  constantly  moving, 

and  travelling  every  where.  Those  Aiaters,  which  are  the  nymphs  of  air, 
and  are  termed  invigorating.  9.  and  10.  That  being,  wdio  is  the  solernn 
sacrifice  in  the  form  of  a celestial  quirister,  w ho  cherishes  all  beings,  and 
A\diose  pace  is  elegant.  Those  sacrificial  fees,  wdiich  are  the  nymphs  of  the 
solemn  sacrifice,  and  are  named  thanksgivings.  11.  and  12.  That  being, 
Avho  is  mind  in  the  form  of  a celestial  quirister,  wdio  is  the  supreme  ruler 
of  creatures,  and  who  is  the  fabricator  of  the  universe.  Those  holv  strains 

( Rich 

* This  term  is  not  expounded  by  the  commentator.  Bha  signifies  an  asterism  : but  the  meaning  of 
the  compound  term  is  not  obvious.  Sushmana  bears  some  affinity  to  Shusumna  mentioned  in  a 
fiarmer  essay  ; but  neither  of  these  names  is  explained  in  the  commentaries  which  I have  consulted. 
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(Rich  and  Sunian)  ^vlio  arc  the  nymphs  of  mind,  and  arc  named  the  means 
of  attaining  wishes.” 

Thiiiteen  oblations  are  next  presented,  during  the  recital  of  as  many 
portions  of  a single  text.  “ the  snj)reinc  ruler  of  creatures,  who  is 
glorious  in  his  victories  over  [liostile]  armies,  grant  ^•ictory  to  Indra,  the 
regent  of  rain;  all  creatures  humbly  bow  to  him  ; for  he  is  terrible:  to 
liim  are  oblations  due;  may  he  grant  me  victory,  knowledge,  rellection,  re- 
gard, self-rule,  skill,  understanding,  power,  [returns  ofj  the  conjunction 
and  opposition  of  the  sun  aiul  moon,  and  holy  texts  (Vrihat  and  Rat'- 
hantara* 

Eighteen  oblations  are  then  offered,  Avhile  as  many  texts  arc  medi- 
tated ; they  differ  only  in  the  name  of  the  deity  that  is  invokeil.  1.  “ i^^ay 
fire,  lord  of  [living]  beings,  protect  me  in  respect  of  holiness,  valour  and 
prayer,  and  in  regard  to  ancient  pri\ileges,  to  this  solemn  rite,  a^id  to  this 
invocation  of  deities.  2.  IMay  Indra,  lord  or  regent  of  the  eldest  (that 
is,  of  the  best  of  beings)  protect  me,  &c.  3.  Yama,  lord  of  the  earth. 

4.  Air,  lord  of  the  sky.  5.  The  sun,  lord  of  heaven.  6.  The  moon, 
lord  of  stars.  7.  Vrihaspati,  lord  [that  is,  preceptor]  of  Brahma'  [and 
other  deities.]  8.  Mitra  (the  sun),  lord  of  true  beings.  9.  Varun'a 
lord  of  waters.  10.  The  ocean,  lord  of  rivers.  11.  Food,  lord  of  tributary 
powers.  12.  Soma  (the  moon,)  lord  of  plants.  13.  Savitri  (the  gene- 
rative sun,)  lord  of  pregnant  females.  14.  Rudra  (S'iva)  lord  of  [dei- 
ties,' that  bear  the  shape  of]  cattle.”  15.  “The  fabricator  of  the  uni- 
verse, lord  of  forms.  ” 16.  “ Vishnu,  lord  of  mountains.”  17.  “Winds 

(J\Iaruts),  lords  of  (ganas)  sets  of  divinities.”  18.  “ Fathers,  grand- 
fathers, 

* Texts  of  the  Samaveda  so  named. 
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fathers,  remoter  ancestors,  more  distant  progenitors,  their  parents,  and 
g’randsires.” 

Oblations  are  aftervv’ards  made  Avith  prayers  corresponding  to  those 
Avhich  have  been  already  cited  from  the  Sdmavkla.  1.  “ ]\Jay  fire  come, 
first  among  the  gods,  &c.”  2.  “ j\Iay  the  domestick  perpetual  fire  guard 
her,  &c.”  3.  “Fire,  vdio  dost  protect  such  as  perform  sacrifices!  grant 
us  all  blessings  in  heaven  and  on  earth : grant  unto  us  that  various  and 
excellent  wealth  which  is  produced  on  this  earth  and  in  heaven.”  4.  “ O 
best  of  luminaries  ! Come,  show  us  an  easy  path,  that  our-  lives  may  be  un- 
injured. May  death  depart  from  me,  and  immortality  come.  J\Iay  tlie 
child  of  the  sun  render  me  fearless.”  6.  “ Death  ! follow  a different 
path,  &c.” 

The  bride  offers  the  oblations  of  rice  mixed  rvith  leaves  of  S' ami*,  letting 
fall  the  offerings  on  the  fire  in  the  manner  before  mentioned,  and  with  tli« 
Same  prayers,  but  recited  in  a reversed  order,  and  a little  varied.  1. 
“ The  damsel  has  worshipped  the  generous  sun  in  the  form  of  fire.  May 
that  generous  sun  never  separate  her  from  this  husband.”  2.  “ This 
woman,  casting  the  rice  into  the  fire,  says,  may  my  lord  be  long  lived. 
May  my  kinsmen  reach  old  age.”  3.  “I  cast  this  rice  into  the  fire,  that 
it  may  become  a cause  of  thy  prosperity.  INIay  fire  assent  to  my  union 
■with  thee  f. 

According  to  the  followers  of  the  Yajurve'da  the  bridegroom  now  takes 
the  bride's  right  hand,  reciting  a text  which  will  be  subsequently  quoted. 
The  bride  then  steps  on  a stone  while  this  text  is  recited  : ‘ ‘ Ascend  this 

stone ; 

* Adenanthera  aculeata, 

+ This  version  is  conformable  to  a different  commentary,  from  that  wli>ch  was  followed  in 
former  translation. 
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stone  : be  finn  like  tills  stone.  Subdue  such  as  entertain  hostile  desh>-ns 
against  me,  and  repel  them.”  The  following  hymn  is  then  chanted. 

Charming  Sauaswati',  swift  as  a mare!  Mhom  I celebrate  in  face  of 
this  universe;  protect  this  [solemn,  rite.]  O thou!  in  whom  the  elements 
were  inoduccd  ; in  whom  this  universe  was  framed.  I now  will  sing  that 
hymn  [the  nuptiartext]  vdiich  constitutes  the  highest  glorv  of  women.’' 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  afterwards  walk  round  the  fire,  while  the  fol- 
low ing  text  is  recited  ; “ Fire  ! thou  diilst  first  espouse  this  female  sun 
[this  Avoman,  beautiful  like  the  sun  :]  now  let  a human  being  again 
espouse  her  by  thy  means.  Give  her,  O fire!  with  offspring,  to  a 
[human]  husband.”  The  remainder  of  the  rice  is  then  dropped  into  the 
fire  as  an  oblation  to  the  god  of  love. 

The  next  ceremony  is  die  bride's  stepping  seven  steps.  It  is  the  most 
material  of  all  the  nuptial  rites:  for  the  marriage  is  complete  and  irre- 
vokable,  so  soon  as  she  has  taken  the  seventh  step,  and  not  sooner.  She 
Is  conducted  by  the  bridegroom,  and  directed  by  him  to  step  successively 
into  seven  circles,  Avhile  the  folloAving  texts  are  uttered;  1.  ‘‘May  Vishn'u 
cause  thee  to  take  one  step  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  food.”  2.  “ May 
Visiin'u  cause  thee  to  take  tw’o  steps  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  strength.” 
3.  “ Three  steps  for  the?  sake  of  solemn  acts  of  religion.”  4.  “ Four 
steps  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  happiness.”  5.  “Five  steps  for  the  sake 
of  cattle.”  6.  “ Six  steps  for  the  sake  of  increase  of  wealth.”  7.  “Seven 
steps  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  priests  to  perform  sacrifices*.”  The  bride- 
groom then  addresses  the  bride,  “ Having  completed  seven  steps,  be  my 
companion.  IMay  I become  thy  associate.  May  none  interrupt  thy  as- 
sociation Avith  me.  IMay  such  as  are  disposed  to  promote  our  happiness, 

confirm 

* In  the  Yajur^aeda  the  texts  are  varied,  so  that  the  th'ird  step  is  for  inerfese  of  wealth,  and  the 
■sixth  for  obtaining  happy  seasons. 
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confirm  thy  association  with  me.”  Tlic  bridegroom  then  addresses  the  spec- 
tators : “This  M'oman  is  auspicious : approach  and  view  iier : and  having^ 
conferred  [by  your  good  wishes]  auspicious  fortune  on  her,  depart  to 
your  respective  abodes.” 

Then  the  bridegroom’s  friend,  who  stood  near  the  ffre  bearing  a jar  of 
water,  advances  to  the  spot  where  the  seventh  step  was  completed,  and 
pours  water  on  the  bridegroom’s  head,  and  afterwards  on  the  bride’s,  while 
a prayer  above  mentioned  is  recited  : “ May  waters  and  all  the  Gods 
cleanse  our  Jiearts : may  air  do  so  ; may  the  Creator  do  so ; may  the 
divine  instructress  unite  our  hearts  *.  ” 

The  bridegroom  then  puts  his  left  hand  under  the  bride's  hands,  which 
are  joined  together  in  a hollow  form,  and  taking  her  right  hand  in  his, 
recites  the  six  following  texts:  1.  “ I take  thy  hand  for  the  sake  of  good 
fortune,  that  thou  mayst  become  old  with  me,  thy  husband  : may  the 
generous  mighty  and  prolific  sun  render  thee  a matron,  that  I may  be  3r 
householder.”  2.  “Be  gentle  in  thy  aspeet,  and  loyal  to  thy  husband ; 
be  fortunate  in  cattle;  amiable  in  thy  mind,  and  beautiful  in  thy  person  ; 
be  mother  of  surviving  sons  ; be  assiduous  at  the  [five]  sacraments ; be 
cheerful;  and  bring  prosperity  to  our  bipeds  and  quadrupeds.”  3.  “ ^lay 
the  lord  of  creatures  grant  us  progeny,  even  unto  old  age ; may  the  sun 
render  that  progeny  conspicuous.  Auspicious  deities  have  given  thee  to 
me.  Enter  thy  husband’s  abode ; and  bring  health  to  our  bipeds  and  qua- 
drupeds. ” 4.  “ O lNDR.4,.who  pourest  forth  rain!  render  this  woman 

fortunate  and  the  mother  of  children : grant  her  ten  sons  ; give  her  eleven 

protectors.  ” 

* It  is  here  translated' according  to  the  glyss  of  Gun'a  vishn’u.  In  the  former  version. I fok> 
lowed  the  commentary  of  HEtAvuD’HA, 
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protectors.”  5.  ‘*Be  submissive  to  thy  husband’s  father,  to  his  mother, 
to  his  sister,  and  to  his  brothers.”  b.  “ Give  thy  heart  to  my  religious 
duties;  may  thy  mind  follow  mine;  be  thou  consentient  to  my  speech. 
IMay  Vrihaspati  unite  thee  unto  me.” 

The  followers  of  the  Yajurveda  enlarge  the  first  prayer,  and  omit  the 
rest,  some  of  which,  however,  they  employ  at  other  periods  of  the  solem- 
nity. “ I take  thy  hand  for  the  sake  of  good  fortune,  that  thou  mayst 
become  old  with  me,  thy  husband  : may  the  deities,  namely,  the  divine  sun 
(aryaman'),  and  the  prolific  being  (savitfi,)  and  the  god  of  love,  give 
thee  as  a matron  unto  me,  that  I may  be  a householder.  I need  the 
goddess  of  prosperity.  Thou  art  she.  Thou  art  the  goddess  of  prosperity. 
I need  her.  I am  the  Sdman  \yeda.^  Thou  art  the  Rick  [yhla.']  I am 
the  sky.  Thou  art  the  earth.  Come  : let  us  marry : let  us  liold  con- 
jugal intercourse : let  us  procreate  offspring : let  us  obtain  sons.  May 
they  reach  old  age.  May  we,  being  affectionate,  glorious  and  well  dis- 
posed, see  during  a hundred  years,  live  a hundred  years,  and  hear  a hun- 
dred years.” 

According  to  the  ritual,  which  conforms  to  the  Sdmaveda,  the  bride- 
groom sits  down  near  the  fire  with  the  bride,  and  finishes  this  part  of  the 
ceremony  by  making  oblations,  while  he  names  the  three  v^orlds  severally 
and  conjointly.  The  taking  of  the  bride’s  hand  in  marriage  is  thus  com- 
pleted. In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  so  soon  as  the  stars  appear,  the 
bride  sits  down  on  a bull’s  hide,  which  must  be  of  a red  colour,  and 
must  be  placed  with  the  neck  towards  the  east,  and  the  hair  upwards. 
The  bridegroom  sits  down  near  her,  makes  oblations  while  he  names  the 
three  worlds  as  usual;  and  then  makes  six  oblations  with  the  following 
prayers,  and  each  time  pours  the  remainder  of  the  clarified  butter  on  the 
bride’s  head.  1.  “I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  ill  marks  in  the  lines 

2 R [of 
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[of  thy  hands,]  in  thy  eye-lashes,  and  in  the  spots  [on  thy  body].” 

2.  “ I obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks  in  thy  hair;  and  what- 
ever is  sinful  in  thy  looking,  or  in  thy  crying.”  3.  “ I obviate  by  this 
full  oblation  all  that  may  be  sinful  in  thy  temper,  in  thy  speaking,  and 
in  thy  laughing.”  “I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks 
in  thy  teeth,  and  in  the  dark  intervals  between  them  ; in  thy  hands,  and 
in  th}^  feet.”  6.  “I  obviate  by  this  full  oblation  all  the  ill  marks  on  thy 
thighs,  on  thy  privy  part,  on  thy  haunches,  and  on  the  lineaments  of  thy 
figure.”  6.  “ Whatever  natural  or  accidental  evil  marks  were  on  all  thy 
limbs,  I have  obviated  all  such  marks  by  these  full  oblations  of  clarified 
butter.  May  this  oblation  be  efficacious.” 

The  bride  and  bridegroom  rise  up;  and  he  shews  her  the  polar  star, 
reciting  the  following  text:  “ Heaven  is  stable;  the  earth  is  stable;  this 
universe  is  stable ; these  mountains  are  stable;  may  this  woman  be  stable 
in  her  husband’s  family  *.  The  bride  salutes  the  bridegroom,  naming 
herself  and  family,  and  adding  a respectful  interjection.  The  bridegroom 
replies,  “be  long  lived  and  hapjiy.”  Matrons  then  pour  water,  mixed  with 
leaves,  upon  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  out  of  jars,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously placed  on  an  altar  prepared  for  the  purpose ; and  the  bridegroom 
again  makes  oblations  with  the  names  of  the  worlds,  by  way  of  closing 
this  part  of  the  ceremony. 

The  bridegroom  afterwards  eats  food  prepared  without  factitious  salt. 
During  this  meal  he  recites  the  following  prayers:  “ I bind  with  the  fet- 
ters of  food  thy  heart  and  mind  to  the  gem  [of  my  soul]  ; I bind  them 
with  nourishment,  which  is  the  thread  of  life ; I bind  them  with  the  knot 
of  truth.”  2.  “ May  that  heart  which  is  yours,  become  my  heart; 
and  this  heart,  which  is  mine,  become  thy  heart.”  3.  “ Since  food  is 

the 

* Diruva,  the  pole,  also  signifies  stable,  fixed,  steady,  ficin* 
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the  bond  of  life,  I bind  thee  tlierewith.”  The  remainder  of  the  food 
must  be  then  given  to  the  bride. 

During  the  three  subsequent  days,  tlie  married  couple  must  abstain 
from  fiietitious  salt,  live  chastely  and  austerely,  and  sleep  on  the  ground. 
On  the  following  day,  that  is,  on  the  fourth  exclusively*,  the  bridegroom 
conducts  the  bride  to  his  own  house  on  a carriage  or  other  suitable  con- 
veyance. He  recites  the  following  text  when  she  ascends  the  carriage: 

“ O wife  of  the  sun  ! ascend  this  vehicle  resembling  the  beautiful  blossoms 
of  the  cotton  tree  f,  and  butea;]:,  tinged  with  various  tints;  and  coloured 
like  gold;  Avell  constructed;  furnished  with  good  wheels;  and  the  source 
of  ambrosia  [that  is,  of  blessings :]  bring  happiness  to  thy  husband.” 
Proceeding  with  his  bride,  he,  or  some  other  person  for  him,  recites  the  fol- 
lowing text  on  their  coming  to  a cross  road  : “ May  robbers,  who  infest 
the  road,  remain  ignorant  [of  this  journey,]  may  the  married  couple  reach 
a place  of  security  and  difficult  access  by  easy  roads,  and  may  foes  keep 
aloof.” 

Alighting  from  the  carriage,  the  bridegroom  leads  the  bride  into  the 
house,  chanting  the  hymn  called  Vamadevya.  Matrons  welcome  the  bride, 
and  make  her  sit  down  on  a bull’s  hide,  of  the  same  colour,  and  placed 
in  the  same  manner  as  before.  The  bridegroom  then  recites  the  following 

2 R 2 prayer : 

• The  Muslemans  of  India  do  not  scruple  to  borrow  from  the  Hindus  superstitious  ceremonies 
that  are  celebrated  with  festivity.  They  take  an  active  part  in  the  gambols  of  the  H6lt,  and  even 
solicit  the  favours  of  the  Indian  Plutus,  at  the  DiiuaU.  The  bridal  procession,  on  the  fourth  day, 
with  all  the  sports  and  gambols  of  the  Chaut’hi  (Chaturt'hi),  is  evidently  copied  from  the  similar 
customs  of  the  Hindus,  In  Bengal  the  Muslemans  have  even  adopted  the  premature  marriage  of 
infant  brides  and  bridegrooms. 

+ Bombax  heptaphyllum. 

4:  Butea  frondosa. 
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prayer:  “ May  kine  here  produce  numerous  young;  may  horses  and 

human  beings  do  so ; and  may  the  deity  sit  here,  by  whose  favour  sacri- 
fices are  accomplished  with  gifts  a thousand  fold. 

The  women  then  place  a young  child  in  the  bride's  lap  ; they  put  roots  of 
lotos,  or  else  fruit  of  different  kinds,  in  his  hand.  The  bridegroom  takes 
up  the  child,  and  then  prepares  a sacrificial  fire  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
makes  eight  oblations  with  the  following  prayers,  preceded  and  followed  by 
the  usual  oblations  to  the  three  worlds.  1.  “ May  there  be  cheerfulness 
here.”  2.  “ May  thine  own  [kindred]  be  kind  here.”  3.  “ May  there  be 
pleasure  here.”  4.  “ Sport  thou  here.”  5.  “ May  there  be  kindness  here 
with  me.”  6.  “l\Iay  thine  own  [kindred]  be  here,  benevolent  towards  me.” 
7.  “ May  there  be  here  lelight  towards  me.”  8.  “ Be  thou  here  joyous 
towards  me.”  The  bride  then  salutes  her  father-in-law  and  the  other 
relatives  of  her  husband. 

Afterwards  the  bridegroom  prepares  another  sacrificial  fire,  and  sits 
down  with  the  bride  on  his  right  hand.  He  makes  twenty  oblations  with 
the  following  prayers,  preceded  and  followed  as  usual  by  oblations  to  the 
three  worlds.  The  remainder  of  each  ladleful  is  thrown  into  ajar  of  water, 
w'hich  is  afterwards  poured  on  the  bride’s  head.  1.  “ Fire,  expiator  of 
evil  ! thou  dost  atone  evils  for  the  gods  themselves.  I,  a priest,  approach 
thee,  desirous  of  soliciting  thee  to  remove  any  sinful  taint  in  the  beauty 
of  this  woman.”  2.  “Air,  expiator  of  evil ! &c.”  3.  “Moon,  expiator  of 
evil!  &c.”  4.  “Sun,  expiator  of  evil ! &c.”  5.  “Fire,  air,  moon,  and 

sun,  expiators  of  evil ! ye  do  atone  evils  for  the  gods.  I,  a priest,  approach- 
thee,  desirous  of  soliciting  thee  to  remove  any  sinful  taint  in  the  beauty 
of  this  woman.”  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  “ soliciting  thee  to  remove  any  thing 
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in  her  person  wlilcli  niiglit  destroy  licr  husband.”  11,  12,  13,  14-,  15, 
“ any  thing  in  her  person  whicli  iniglit  make  her  negligent  ol'eatlle.” 

The  priests  wlio  use  the  YojiirtLla,  make  only  five  oblations,  M'itb  as 
many  prayers,  addressed  to  tire,  air,  tliesun,  the  moon,  and  the  Gandfiarba 
or  celestial  quirister;  praying  them  to  remove  any  thing  in  the  person  of 
the  bride,  which  might  be  injurious  to  her  husband,  to  her  offspring,  to 
cattle,  to  the  household,  and  to  honour  and  glory.  The  following  text 
is  recited  while  the  water  is  poured  on  the  bride’s  head : “ That  blameable 
portion  of  tby  person,  which  would  have  been  injurious  to  thy  husband, 
thy  offspring,  thy  cattle,  tby  liousehold,  and  thy  lionour,  I render  de- 
structive of  paramours  : may  thy  body,  [thus  cleared  from  evil,]  reach  old 
age  with  me.”  The  bride  is  tben  fed  with  food  prepared  in  a caldron,  and 
the  following  text  is  recited:  “ I unite  th}^  breath  with  my  breath;  thy 
bones  with  my  bones ; thy  flesh  with  my  flesh ; and  thy  skin  a\  ith  my 
skin.” 

The  ceremonies,  of  Avhich  the  nuptial  solemnity  consists,  may  be  here 
recapitulated.  The  bridegroom  goes  in  procession  to  the  house  where  the 
bride’s  father  resides,  and  is  there  Avelcomed  as  a guest.  The  bride  is 
given  to  liiin  by  her  father  in  the  form  usual  at  e\'ery  solemn  donation  ; 
and  their  hands  are  bound  together  with  grass.  He  clothes  the  bride  with 
an  upper  and  lower  garment;  and  the  skirts  of  her  mantle  and  his  are  tied 
together.  The  bridegroom  makes  oblations  to  fire,  and  the  bride  drops 
rice  on  it  as  an  oblation.  The  bridegroom  solemnly  takes  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage. She  treads  on  a stone  and  mullar.  They  Avalk  round  the  fire. 
The  bride  steps  seven  times,  conducted  by  the  bridegroom,  and  he  then 
dismisses  the  spectators,  the  marriage  being  now  complete  and  irrevokable. 

In 
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111  tlic  evening  of  the  same  day  the  bride  sits  down  on  a bull’s  hide,  and 
the  bridegroom  points  o,ut  to  her  the  polar  star  as  an  emblem  of  stability. 
They  then  partake  of  a meal.  The  bridegroom  remains  three  da}’S  at  the 
house  of  the  bride’s  father.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  conducts  her  to  his 
own  house  in  solemn  procession.  She  is  there  welcomed  by  his  kindred  : 
and  the  solemnity  ends  with  oblations  to  fire. 

Among  Hindus  a.  girl  is  married  before  the  age  of  puberty.  The  law 
even  censures  the  delay  of  her  marriage  beyond  the  tenth  year.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  the  bridegroom  too  may  be  an  infant,  it  is  rare  that 
a marriage  should  be  consummated  until  long  after  its  solemnization. 
The  recital  of  prayers  on  this  occasion  constitutes  it  a religious  ceremony, 
and  it  is  the  first  of  those  that  are  performed  for  the  purpose  of  expiating 
the  sinful  taint  ivhich  a child  is  supposed  to  contract  in  the  iromb  of  his 
mother.  They  shall  be  described  in  a future  essay. 

On  the  practice  of  immature  nuptials,  a subject  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  arises  from  a laudable  motive ; 
from  a sense  of  duty  incumbent  on  a father,  who  considers  as  a debt  the 
obligation  of  providing  a suitable  match  for  his  daughter.  This  notion, 
which  is  strongly  inculcated  by  Hindu  legislators,  is  forcibly  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  parents.  But  in  their  zeal  to  dispose  of  a daughter  in 
marriage,  they  do  not  perhaps  sufficiently  consult  her  domestic  felicity. 
By  the  death  of  an  infant  husband,  she  is  condemned  to  virgin  widowhood 
for  the  period  of  her  life.  If  both  survive,  the  habitual  bickerings  of 
their  infancy  are  prolonged  in  perpetual  discord. 

Numerous  restrictions  in  the  assortment  of  matches  impose  on  parents 
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this  necessity  of  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity  of  affiancing  their  chil- 
dren to  fit  companions.  The  intermarriages  of  different  classes,  formerly 
permitted,  with  certain  limitations,  are  now  wholly  forbidden.  The  pro- 
hibited degrees  extend  to  the  sixth  of  affinity  : and  even  the  bearing  of 
the  same  family  name  is  a sufficient  cause  of  impediment. 

To  conclude  the  subject  of  nuptials,  I shall  only  add,  that  eight  forms 
are  noticed  by  Hindu  legislators.  (Menu,  c.  3.)  But  one  only,  whicbi 
has  been  here  described  from  the  Indian  rituals,  is  now  used.. 
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X. 

An  Account  of  a Method  for  extending  a Geographical 
Survey  across  the  Peninsula  of  India. 

By  Brigade  Major  Lambton. 

Communicated  hy  permission  of  the  Right  Honourable  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George, 

in  Council. 

Having  long  reflected  on  the  great  advantage  to  general  geography  that 
woald  be  derived  from  extending  a survey  across  the  peninsula  of  India, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  positions  of  the  principal  geographical 
points;  and  seeing  that,  by  the  success  of  the  British  arms  during  the 
late  glorious  campaign,  a district  of  country  is  acquired,  -which  not  only 
opens  a free  communication  with  the  Alalahar  coast,  but  from  its  nature 
affords  a most  admirable  means  of  connecting  that  with  the  coast  of  Coro- 
mandel by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  triangles,  and  of  continuing  that  series 
to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  in  every  other  dire6lion ; I was  induced  to 
communicate  my  ideas  to  the  right  honourable  the  Governor  in  Council  at 
Madras,  who  has  since  been  pleased  to  appoint  me  to  conduct  that  service, 
and  has  supported  me  with  a liberality  by  which  alone  it  could  be  carried 
into  execution. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  what  the  advantage  will  be  of  ascertain- 
ing the  great  geographical  features  of  a country  upon  correct  mathematical 
principles ; for  then  after  surveys  of  different  districts  have  been  made, 
in  the  usual  mode,  they  can  be  combined  into  one  general  map.  One 
surveyor  is  employed  in  a district  at  Sera\  and  another  in  the  district  of 

Chittledroog. 
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Chittledroog.  They  botli  have  a reference  to  tliose  particular  stations, 
and  their  surveys,  with  respect  to  them,  may  be  relatively  correct  : and 
if  Sera  and  Chittledroog  be  laid  down  right,  their  res])cctive  surveys  will 
fall  into  their  right  places  on  the  globe. 

It  will  be  unnecessary  to  state  to  the  Society  the  imperfect  methods  that 
liave  generally  been  practised  by  supposing  the  earth  to  be  a flat;  and  yet 
it  has  been  on  this  supposition  that  surveys  have  been  made  in  general, 
and  corrected  by  astronomical  observation.  But  although  that  method  of 
correction  may  answer  for  determining  the  position  of  places  at  a great  dis- 
tance, where  an  error  of  five  or  six  minutes  will  be  of  no  very  great  conse- 
quence, yet  in  laying  down  the  longitudes  of  places  progressively  that  are 
not  more  than  twenty  miles  from  one  another,  it  is  evident  that  errors  of 
such  a magnitude  are  not  to  be  overlooked  ; and  an  error,  even  of  one  mile, 
would  place  objects  in  situations  widely  different  from  that  which  they  ac- 
tually hold  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

If  we  consider  the  earth  as  an  exact  sphere,  we  should  naturally  advert 
to  spherical  computation.  And  having  a base  actually  measured,  and 
reduced  to  the  level,  it  would  be  a part  of  a great  circle,  while  the  ho- 
rizontal angle  would  be  the  angle  made  by  two  great  circles  intersecting 
each  other  at  the  point  where  the  angle  was  taken.  On  this  hypothesis, 
the  process  of  extending  a survey  would  he  reduced  to  as  great  a degree  of: 
simplicity  as  by  the  method,  of  plane  tiiangles.  For  then  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  the  meridian  could  be  easily  obtained  by  the  cclestial'arc,.  and 
would  be  erjual  to  a degree  in  any  other  direction.  The  radius  of  curva- 
ture, or  the  semidiameter  of  the  earth,  might  also  be  easily  deduced  from 
thence,’ and  being  every  where  the  same,  the  chord  of  any  arc,  or  the. 
• £ S direct 
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direct  distance  between  two  objects  subtending  that  arc,  could  be  com- 
puted without  the  trouble  of  correcting  the  observed  angles.  The  dif- 
ference of  longitude  of  any  two  points  might  be  as  easily  had ; for, 
knowing  the  arc  between  them,  (which  would  alwa3's  correspond  with  a 
celestial  arc,)  and  the  co-latitudes  of  the  two  places,  the  angle  at  the  pole, 
or  difference  of  longitude,  might  be  found. 

But  since  the  earth  is  not  a sphere,  but  an  oblate  spheroid,  and  differing 
considerably  from  a sphere,  it  becomes  necessary  to  determine  the  length 
of  a degree  on  the  meridian,  and  a degree  at  right  angles  to  that  meridian, 
making  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  meridian  and  its  perpendicular 
the  middle  point  of  each  degree.  Now,  in  determining  the  measure  of 
those  degrees,  if  the  first  measurement,  or  base  line,  cannot  be  had  in. 
the  meridian,  two  other  object.s  must  be  chosen  therein,  and  their  distance 
computed  trigonometrically,  and  then  compared  with  the  celestial  arc.  But 
here  the  operations,  for  obtaining  this  distance,  will  be  attended  with 
some  trouble,  on  account  of  its  being  necessary  to  calculate  the  chords 
of  the  arcs,  and  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  angles  made  by  these 
chords  to  a sufficient  degree  of  accnracy.  For  here  we  are  obliged  to 
assume  data,  and  proceed  by  an  approximating  method.  And,  1st,  we 
must  either  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a sphere,  and  by  taking  the  three 
angles  made  by  the  intersections  of  three  great  circles  of  that  sphere,  find  the 
sides  in  degrees  and  minutes:  then  take  double  the  sines  of  half  the  arcs, 
or  the  chords,  and  there  will  be  had  the  three  sides  of  a plane  triangle, 
defined  in  parts  of  the  radius.  With  these  three  sides  determine  the  three 
angles,  and  tl.ese  are  the  angles  for  calculating  the  direct  distances. 
IJence,  by  knowing  the  base  in  fathoms,  the  chord  subtending  that  base 
(or  arc)  may  also  be  liad  in  fathoms,  by  computing  from  the  radius  of 
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the  assumed  sphere,  wliich  we  must  suppose  to  be  of  some  given  mag'nitude. 
Then  having  tlie  length  of  the  chord  in  fathoms,  and  the  angles  corrected 
as  above,  the  other  chords  can  be  obtained  in  fathoms  also. 

Or,  2d,  Since  the  choids  of  small  arcs  differ  very  little  from  those  arcs, 
it  will  be  better  to  find  the  distance  of  the  objects  from  one  another  by 
plane  trigonometry,  the  base  being  one  distance.  Then  we  must  suppose 
the  earth  to  be  an  ellipsoid,  whose  two  diameters  have  to  each  other  a 
given  ratio.  From  that,  and  taking  a degree  on  the  meridian  to  be  unity, 
the  ratio  of  that  degree,  to  a degree  in  any  given  direction  M'ith  the 
meridian,  may  be  had,  as  will  be  shewn  hereafter  : and  that  ratio  will  enable 
us  to  allow  the  appropriate  number  of  degrees  and  minutes  to  the  com- 
puted sides  of  the  triangle,  which  may  then  be  considered  as  a spherical  one, 
but  ■whose  sides  are  arcs  of  circles,  having  evidently  different  radii  of  cur- 
vature. It  is  with  these  arcs,  and  the  observed  angles,  from  which  the 
angles  made  by  the  chords  are  to  be  obtained.  M.  De  Lambre  has  given 
a formula  for  determining  the  angles  made  by  the  chords  of  two  arcs  under 
these  circumstances,  having  the  arcs  themselves  and  the  horizontal  angle 
given.  The  formula  is  as  follows:  Let  rr  angle  made  by  the  chords: 
err  the  horizontal  or  observed  angle;  Z)  and  the  arcs,  in  degrees,  minutes, 
&c.  Then  if  .i’ ~ the  correction  to  be  applied  to  the  horizontal  angle,  A 
will  be  equal  a+x.  And  the  first  approximate  value  of  |tan.  \ a. 

V.  s.  (Z)+Z)  The  second  approximate  value  = — (i  tan.  \ a.  v.  s.  \ (D+^/) 
— i cot.  \ a.  v.  s.  \ (D^d))  which  is  sufficiently  near  for  this  purpose; 
whence  Af  =:«—(!  tan.  \ a.  v.  s.  i | cot.  I a.  v.  sA  d)).  And 

if  greater  exactness  be  required,  it  will  be  A— a — (i  tan.  ^ a.  v.  s.  \ D-\-d 
—I  cot.  i a.  v.  s.  \ — V.  s.  x.  cot.  a.  Where  x is  =;  —(1  tan.  i a. 

V.  s.  \ D^d — I cot.  I a.  V.  s.  i D^d),  its  second  approximate  value.— And 
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the  last  term  will  change  its  sign  to  affirmative,  if  a be  greater  than  go’. 
A tlemonstration  of  the  above  formula  has  been  given  b}’  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  Phil.  Transactions  for  the  year  1797,  p.  450. 

Having,  by  this  method,  got  the  angles  made  by  the  chords  to  very 
near  the  trutii,  the  rest,  with  respect  to  distances,  is  evident.  For  the 
chord  of  the  measured  arc  (or  base)  may  be  had,  since  by  computing 
the  lengths  of  arcs  in  any  direction,  on  the  ellipsoid,  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  that  arc  is  likewise  had,  and  thence  the  chord.  And  that  chord 
forms  the  side  of  a plane  triangle,  from  which,  and  the  corrected  angles, 
all  the  data  may  be  had  for  proceeding  upon  each  of  the  sides  of  the  first 
plane  triangle. 

Now,  to  determine  any  portion  of  a degree  on  the  earth’s  surface  in 
the  meridian,  two  points  may  be  taken  therein,  and  the  direct  distance 
between  them  ascertained  by  the  above  method.  Then,  by  taking  the 
zenith  distance  of  a known  star,  vdien  passing  the  meridian,  at  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  distance,  the  celestial  arc  becomes  known  in  degrees, 
minutes,  &c.  from  which  the  terrestrial  arc  between  the  two  objects  is 
had  in  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  also  : — and  having  determined  the  chord  in 
fathoms,  the  arc  may  likewise  be  determined  in  fathoms,  Avhich  being 
compared  with  the  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  the  value  of  a degree  is  thereby 
obtained  in  fathoms. 

The  length  of  a degree,  at  right  angles  to  the  meridian,  is  also  easily 
known  by  spherical  computation,  having  the  latitude  of  the  point  of  inter- 
section, and  the  latitude  of  an  object  any  where  in  a direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  meridian  at  that  point.  For  then  the  arc  between  these  two 
points,  and  the  two  celestial  arcs  or  colatitudes,  will  form  a right  angled 
triangle,  two  sides  of  which  are  given  to  find  the  third,  which  is  the  arc 

in 
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In  question.  And  this  will  apply  either  to  the  sphere  or  spheroid.  That  arc 
beino-  known  in  degrees  and  minutes,  and  the  chord  having  been  pre- 
viously determined  in  fathoms,  being  a side  of  one  of  those  plane  triangles 
formed  by  the  chords  of  the  terrestrial  arcs  ; the  length  of  that  arc  can 
also  be  determined  in  fathoms  ; and,  therefore,  a degree  may  be  deter- 
mined in  fathoms,  having  its  middle  point  the  point  of  intersection  with  the 
meridian. 

Thus  having  obtained  the  length  of  a degree  upon  the  meridian,  and  its 
perpendicular,  in  any  given  latitude,  they  will  serve  as  data  for  computing 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  near  that  parallel,  and  near  to  that,  or 
a knoM  n meridian,  by  means  of  the  chord  of  a terrestrial  arc,  oblique  to  the 
meridian  and  its  perpendicular,  and  the  chord  of  the  meridional  arc  inter- 
cepted by  a great  circle  falling  from  the  extremity  of  the  oblique  chord, 
and  cutting  the  meridian  at  right  angles.  For  it  will  be  easy  to  find  the 
measure  either  of  the  part  of  the  meridian,  or  the  portion  of  the  circle  at 
right  angles  thereto  (even  by  using  the  observed  angles  ;)  and  if  these  be 
converted  into  degrees,  minutes,  &c.  according  to  the  length  of  a degree 
upon  the  respective  circles,  the  former  will  give  the  difference  of  latitude, 
and  consequently,  by  addition  or  subtraction,  the  real  latitude:  the  latter, 
with  the  co-latitude  thus  obtained,  Avill  enable  us  to  find  the  angle  at  the 
pole.  In  both  these  cases  the  truth  may  be  obtained  to  within  one-fourth, 
and  generally  one-tenth  of  a second,  (limiting  the  operations  to  a certain 
extent  from  a known  parallel  and  meridian;)  and  that  without  having  re- 
course to  observation,  or  depending  on  any  hypothesis  of  the  earth's  figure. 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader,  that  had  the  ratio  of  the  assumed  dia- 
m.°ters  been  what  it  really  is,  and  supposing  the  earth  to  be  an  exact  ellip- 
soid, the  computed  and  measured  degrees  ought  to  come  out  the  same.  But 
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•the  reason  for  computing  the  length  of  ellipsoidal  arcs  was  only  to  gain  the 
approximate  values  of  the  angles  made  by  the  chords,  by  doing  which,  we 
can  come  nearer  the  truth  than  by  supposing  them  to  be  spherical ; and 
though  these  arcs  may  not  be  precisely  correct,  yet  it  has  been  foun<i  that 
a trifling  deviation  from  the  truth  will  not  sensibly  alfect  the  angles. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  we  are  not  certain,  either  of  the  ratio 
of  the  earth’s  diameters,  or  of  its  being  an  ellipsoid.  We  have  assumed 
that  figure,  and  have  drawn  our  results  from  the  average  of  different  mea- 
surements, made  in  different  parallels,  though  among  themselves  they  ap- 
pear contradictory:  but  we  must  adopt  them,  until  better  measurements 
can  be  made,  to  enable  us  to  come  nearer  the  truth.  Should  the  figure  of 
the  earth  prove  to  be  the  ellipsoid,  and  the  ratio  of  the  equatorial  diameter- 
to  the  polar  axis  become  known,  a celestial  arc  would  afford  a datum  in  any 
assigned  latitude,  by  which,  and  the  observed  angles  corrected,  the  direct 
distances  might  be  computed,  and  also  the  distance  of  any  object  from  a 
known  meridian  and  its  perpendicular,  and  consequently  its  longitude  and 
latitude. 

But  should  the  earth  prove  to  be  neither  an  ellipsoid,  nor  a figure  gene- 
rated by  any  particular  curve,  of  known  properties,  but  a figure  whose 
meridional  section  is  bounded  by  no  law  of  curvature,  then  we  can  obtain 
nothing  until  we  have  an  actual  measurement,  to  be  applied  as  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

Thus  much  I have  thought  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  the  work  1 have  before  me  may  be  understood  ; — principles,  which 
I believe  have  never  been  applied  in  Indian  geography,  though  in  England 
’sufficient  has  been  done  to  manifest  their  perfection,  and  to  give  those  gen- 
tlemen, who  have  applied  them,  a distinguished  reputation  in  the  annals 
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of  science  : and  I own,  that  it  was  from  reading-  the  details  of  their  opera- 
tions I was  first  led  to  consider  the  subject.  The  publications  of  the  late 
Gen.  Roy,  relative  to  his  measurements  on  Hounslow-heath  vtm\  Rummy- 
marsh,  with  his  continuations  of  triangles  ; — and  the  later  accounts  of  a 
trigonometrical  survey  along  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts  of  England,  by 
Lieut.  Col.  Williams,  Capt.  Mudge,  and  JMr.  Dalby,  are  works 
which  I consider  as  a treasure. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  my  operations,  had  I been  possessed  of  aa 
instrument  which  I could  have  thought  sufficiently  accurate  for  taking 
liorizontal  angles,  I should  have  measured  a base  somewhere  near  the  eastera 
coast,  both  on  account  of  its  being  a more  regular  country,  and  nearer  tlie 
level  of  the  sea,  to  which  all  future  measurements  and  distances  must  be 
reduced,  and  because  I could  have  computed  my  longitude  from  the  Ma- 
dras observatory.  There  would  have  been,  besides,  some  probability  of 
getting  a measurement  in  the  meridian,  or  so  near  it,  tliat  all  oblique  direC'- 
tions  might  have  been  accurately  reduced  to  it,  and  that  would  be  a means 
of  at  once  obtaining  the  length  of  a degree  on  the  meridian  : and  as  a. 
degree  has  never  yet  been  measured  in  this  parallel,  it  is  no  trifling  circum- 
stance to  look  forward  to,  because  we  should  get  a datum  in  the  first  in- 
stance, for  computing  the  ratio  of  the  earth’s  diameters,  considering  it 
to  be  an  ellipsoitl.  And  as  1 have  tlie  same  kind  of  chain,  made  by  the 
same  ineoinparable  artist,  IMr.  Ramsden,  as  that  with  which  Colonel 
VvTlliams  and  Captain  Mudge  measured  their  bases  ; from  a comparison 
lictween  two  measurements  made  in  parallels  so  distant  from  each  other,  with 
instruments  of  the  same  kind,  and  reduced  to  the  same  standard  tempera- 
ture ; there  is  some  reason  to  hope  that  computations  made  frem.  such  mear 
surements  may  come  nearer  tlie  trurth  than,  any  other. 
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However,  this  is  an  object  to  which  I look  forward  when  those  instru- 
ments arrive,  which  government  has  been  pleased  to  authorise  me  to  send 
for.  At  present  it  seemed  most  desirable  that  I should  begin  in  Mysore, 
and  endeavour  to  forward  the  surveys  of  that  country.  Having  made  a 
first  measurement  there,  I think,  with  the  instruments  I at  present  possess, 
it  will  be  best  not  to  extend  my  operations  too  far  from  some  assumed 
meridian,  as  I can  depend  more  upon  meridional  celestial  arcs  than  upon  any 
computed  oblique  ones.  The  instrument  I have  for  taking  zenith  distances 
is  a zenith  sector  of  five  feet  radius,  made  by  IMr.  IIamsden,  with  a 
micrometer  scale  that  defines  nearly  one-tenth  of  a second,  "With  this  I can 
determine  two  parallels  of  latitude  to  be  depended  on  between  which  to 
compute  by  terrestrial  measure  the  relative  situations  of  intermediate  places 
as  to  latitude.  The  instrument  with  which  I take  horizontal  angles  is  a cir- 
cular transit  instrument,  made  by  Mr.  Troughton,  whose  horizontal  limb 
is  only  eight  inches  radius,  without  a micrometer,  but  which  is  graduated 
to  10";  and  though  it  is  an  excellent  instrument,  correct  and  easy  in  its 
adjustments,  yet  its  powers  are  not  sufficient  for  taking  horizontal  angles 
where  tliey  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  angles  made  by  the  chords. 


SECTION  I. 

Containing  an  Account  of  the  Measurement  of  a Base  Line  on  the  Table 
Land  of  the  Mysore  Country  near  Bangalore. 

I mentioned  above  my  reasons  for  making  a measurement  in  the 
Mysore  country.  This  measurement  may,  however,  not  be  thought  so 
satisfactory  as  if  it  had  been  done  near  the  sea  coast,  on  account 
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of  not  being  certain  as  to  tlie  exact  liciglit  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  since 
that  Jieight  was  clctcnnined  by  corresponding  barometrical  observations 
made  at  Madras,  and  at  each  extremity  of  the  base,  and  I am  well  aware 
that  those  rcsidts  will  be  exceptionable.  Hut  I was  careful  to  found  my 
computations  on  those  observations  only  which  were  made  when  a perfect 
uniformity  in  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  had  existed  for  several  days 
together;  that  is,  when  the  barometer  and  thermometer  at  each  place,  and 
at  "he  same  hour  of  the  day,  had  suffered  scarcely  any  sensible  variation 
for  a considerable  time.  And  since  tlie  quantity  to  be  deducted  from  the 
base  oW  account  of  the  height  is  little  more  than  8,  5 feet,  upon  the  whole, 
any  error  that  might  arise  in  correcting  for  the  temperature  and  density  of 
the  atmosphere  would  be  but  very  trifling  ; I shall  therefore,  for  the  present, 
rest  satisfied  until  the  height  can  be  determined  trigonometrically,  and  pro- 
ceed to  give  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the  measurement,  and  of  the 
apparatus  made  use  off 

CHA  I N. 

The  chain  is  of  blistered  steel,  constructed  by  Mr.  Ramsoex,  and  is 
precisely  alike,  in  every  respect,  with  that  used  by  General  Roy  in 
measuring  his  base  of  verification  on  Riimney  marsh  It  consists  of  40  links 
of  1^2  feet  each,  measuring  in  the  whole  JOG  feet.  It  has  two  brass  register 
heads,  with  a scale  of  six  inches  to  each  ; these  scales  slide  in  the  brass 
heads,  and  are  moved  by  a finger  screw,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
exactly  the  two  extremities  of  the  chain  when  extended  : in  short,  every 
part  of  it  is  the  same  as  the  one  above  mentioned,  which  has  been  fully 
described  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1790,  and  therefore  it  is  un- 
necessary to  say  more  on  the  construction  of  that  instrument  here. 
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It  appears  from  the  best  information  I have  respecting  it,  that  it  was 
measured  off  by  the  brass  standard  wlicn  the  tliermometer  stood  at  62°, 
and  was,  in  that  temperature,  exactly  100  feet  in  length. 

From  the  want  of  a proper  standard  scale  and  beam  compasses,  I would 
not  undertake  to  determine  its  length,  compared  with  brass;  because  I did 
not  think  that  laying  off  any  determined  number  of  feet  from  tlie  sliders  in 
the  register  heads,  and  by  a pair  of  common  compasses,  could  be  done  with 
suhicient  accuracy,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  find  out  at  degree  of  tempe- 
rature the  chain  had  measured  100  feet  by  the  brass  scale.  And  as  I liad 
been  informed  by  Doctor  Dinwiddie,  from  whom  it  was  purchased,  that, 
to  the  best  of  his  recollection,  it  had  been  adjusted  to  100  feet  at  the 
standard  temperature  of  62°;  I therefore  rested  satisfied  until  further  in- 
formation may  be  obtained  respecting  it , and  it  is  probable,  that  any 
correction  on  account  of  temperature,  will  not  amount  to  more  than  two 
or  three  feet,  and  an  error  of  that  magnitude  in  a length  of  near  7i  miles 
cannot  be  of  very  great  moment  in  geography,  which  is  the  principal  object 
at  present. 

There  is  another  circumstance  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention  with 
respect  to  the  chain.  From  the  same  want  of  a standard  measure,  I have 
not  attempted  to  determine  its  wear;  but  I observe  that  in  the  measure- 
ment of  the  base  of  verification  on  Salishiiry  plains,  the  chain  used  there 
was  very  little  affected  by  being  in  use  about  seven  weeks.  And  in  order 
to  prevent  the  wear  as  much  as  possible,  I allotted  twenty  coolies,  that  is 
one  to  every  two  links,  M'hose  sole  business  it  was  to  lift  out  the  chain  and 
lay  it  on  the  ground  whilst  the  coffers  were  moved  forward,  and  then  to 
replace  it  when  they  were  ready.  All  this  was  done  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  always  by  the  word  given  them,  that  the  motion  might  be  as  trifling 
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as  possible.  This  mode  was  practised  during  the  wliole  measurement,  so 
that  I am  in  hopes  no  very  serious  error  can  arise  from  the  wear  of  the 
chain. 

COFFERS. 

Those  were  of  twenty  feet  each  in  length,  six  inches  wide  In  the 
middle,  three  at  the  extremities,  and  about  four  inches  deep  ; the  sides 
were  near  seven  inches,  and  passed  below  the  bottom  two  inches — they 
were  not  of  the  dimensions  of  those  of  General  Roy,  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  boards  for  the  purpose.  The  same  difficulty  obliged 
me  to  be  satisfied  Math  five  in  place  of  fifteen  ; but  as  I had  a great  number 
of  people  with  me,  I apprehended  no  great  difficulty  in  taking  out  the 
chain  and  laying  it  on  the  ground  M'hile  the  coffers  M^ere  moved 
foiavard. 

P IC  K E T S. 

Tm'ELve  strong  pickets  of  three  inches  diameter,  hooped  and  shod  m IiIi 
iron,  M’ere  made  use  of — they  M'ere  of  different  lengths,  from  three  to  four 
feet;  on  the  top  of  each  picket  was  placed  a piece  of  very  hard  seasoned 
wood,  eight  inches  in  length  and  four  in  breadth,  on  the  under  side  of 
M’hich  M'as  fixed  M’itli  two  screws,  a hoop  of  iron,  fitted  to  receive  the  one 
on  the  picket,  and  to  screw  firmly  upon  it  by  a small  screw  on  the  side, 
M’hen  placed  properly  in  the  line.  This  simple  contrivance  seems  to 
ansM  er  the  intended  purpose  for  receiving  and  supporting  the  ends  of  the 
coffers;  the  two  pickets  on  M'hich  the  brass  register  heads  were  placed, 
are  in  all  respects  the  same  as  those  described  by  General  Roy.  There 
is  also  the  same  apparatus  for  the  drawing  post  and  weight  post,  only  in 
place  of  the  iron  ferrule,  the  brass  clamp  and  pulley  are  fixed  upon  pieces  of 
very  hard  well  seasoned  M^ood,  in  a manner  so  simple  as  to  render  a descrip- 
tion unnecessary. 
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I I ouxD,  ]io\revcr,  in  the  course  of  practice,  that  tripods,  Y’ith  elevating 
sc!e^>s  in  ttie  centre,  ans\rci’cd  much  better  than  the  pickets  for  the  inter- 
mediaLcends  of  tne  coffers,  particularly  as  a very  great  part  of  the  ground 
was  hard  and  stony.  Those  tripods  arc  described  by  General  Roy. 
dhose  which  I used,  as  I had  not  the  means  of  getting  better,  were  no 
more  than  the  common  wooden  press  screw,  made  to  move  up  and  down  bv 
a female  screw  with  handles;  the  top  of  the  tripod  being  a thick  piece  of 
rvood  for  the  screw  to  pass  through,  v.  ith  another  piece  of  wood  three  or 
four  inches  below  that  to  keep  it  steady— but  a boxed  tube  to  receive 
the  screw  is  to  be  preferred. 

BONING  TELESCOPE. 

For  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  objects  in  allignement,  I used  the  circular 
transit  instrument,  which  answers  remarkably  well,  both  for  tliat  purpose 
and  for  laying  off  the  principal  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  different 
hypothenuses  ; but  when  the  pickets  are  to  be  placed  so  that  the  coffers 
may  be  laid  in  the  line  of  the  hypothenusc,  I made  use  of  one  of  Mr. 
Ramsden’s  spirit  levels  ; but  in  place  of  using  its  three  legs,  I took  them 
off,  and  placed  the  telescope,  with  its  adjusting  screws,  upon  a tripod,  having 
an  elevating  screw  in  the  centre,  passing  through  a tube  with  a small  iron 
screw  to  keep  it  firm.  On  the  top  of  this  elevating  screw  \vas  fixed  a piece 
of  board  about  ten  inches  square — upon  that  again  was  placed  another  piece, 
which  was  made  to  move  in  a groove  by  a finger  screw,  and  upon  this 
moveable  piece  the  levelling  telescope,  with  its  apparatus,  vas  fixed, 
having  its  axis  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  groove,  so  that  by 
the  finger  screw  it  could  easily  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  and 
brought  into  the  direction  of  the  allignement. 
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A SMALL  square  picket,  or  boning  rod,  v/itli  a piece  ten  inclics  in 
Icngtli,  fixed  at  right  angles,  and  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  and  fasten 
by  a small  screw,  was  placed  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  hypothenusc, 
and  the  sliding  jiiece  put  at  a convenient  height  : that  piece  therefore 
marked  the  angle  of  elevation  or  depression.  The  height  of  the  axis  of 
the  transit  circle,  (when  that  instrument  was  used,)  having  been  taken  by  a 
plumb  line,  as  well  as  the  jioint  directly  under  its  centre  : Then  having 
marked  out  one  hundred  feet,  by  a common  measure,  cxaftly  in  the  alligne- 
ment,  I removed  the  transit,  and  placed  the  tripod,  with  its  apparatus,  pre- 
cisely on  the  spot  which  marked  its  centre ; and  measured  its  height  abo\  c 
that  spot,  comparing  the  centre,  on  which  the  levelling  telescope  moves, 
Avith  the  transverse  axis  of  the  transit,  (having  previously  determined  the 
most  convenient  height  for  the  coffers  to  be  from  the  ground. ) Then 
I took  the  exacl  measure  of  the  space  between  the  axis  of  the  transit  and 
that  of  the  levelling  telescope,  and  applied  it  to  the  boning  rod  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hypothenuse,  and  made  a mark,  at  that  distance,  below  the 
cross  slider. 

The  level  was  then  adjusted  by  the  screws  and  spirit  level,  and  its 
centre  brought  into  the  allignement;  Avhich  being  done,  the  axis  of  the 
telescope  Avas  elevated,  or  depressed,  until  the  cross  Avire  corresponded  Avith 
the  mark  on  the  boning  rod. 

If  the  angle  of  the  hypothenuse  be  beyond  the  limits  of  the  vertical 
screw  of  the  level,  the  tripod  must  incline  so  as  to  bring  it  within  those 
limits,  and  that  angle  of  inclination  noticed,  that  the  perpendicular  height 
may  be  justly  determined  ; that  however  never  happened. 
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But,  as  the  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  were  in  general  very 
small,  I contrived  to  take  them  with  a small  sextant,  both  on  account  of 
saving  time,  and  to  avoid  running  unnecessary  risk  with  the  circular  in- 
strument. The  method  which  I used  was  as  tollows : 

I FIRST  laid  out  the  diredion  of  the  hypothenuse,  by  a boning  rod, 
placed  at  a distance,  to  be  seen  with  the  small  telescope  of  the  sextant. 
Another  boning  rod  was  then  placed  at  a convenient  distance,  so  that  the- 
cross  vane  might  be  brought  to  correspond  with  the  cross  wires  of  the 
levelling  telescope,  after  it  had  been  carefully  adjusted  to  the  horizontal 
direction  by  the  spirit  level.  Then,  upon  the  same  boning  rod  was  placed 
another  cross  vane,  and  the  telescope  elevated,  or  depressed,  by  the  hnger 
screw,  until  the  cross  wires  were  brought  into  the  direiTion  of  the  hypotbe- 
nuse  by  the  vane  on  the  distant  boning  rod. — In  taking  the  angle  with  the 
sextant,  I placed  the  axis  of  motion  close  to  the  Y of  the  levelling  tele- 
scope, at  the  opposite  end,  M'ith  the  finger  screw;  so  that  the  two  vanes,  on 
the  distant  and  near  boning  rods,  appeared  to  correspond  in  the  reflector 
of  the  sextant,  and  then  the  angle  was  taken. 

In  this  manner  all  the  smaller  angles  of  elevation  and  depression  were 
taken,  and  though  not  exactly  in  the  way  I could  have  wished,  yet  1 have 
no  doubt  of  their  being  nearly  correCt,  perhaps  as  much  so  as  any  direction 
can  be  measured. 

II  ENCE  the  line  was  determined,  which  passed  through  the  axis  of  the 
levelling  telescope,  and  was  parallel  to  the  hypothenuse.  In  order  to  place 
the  pickets  for  receiving  the  coffers,  a piece  of  wood  was  contrived  for 
being  placed  upon  the  head  of  each,  with  a cross  vane  to  slide  up  and  down. 

Then> 
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Tlien,  a picket  was  driven,  at  any  given  distance  in  the  allignemcnt,  and 
the  above  piece  applied  to  its  toj).  Wlicii  the  cross  piece  corresponded 
M'ith  the  mark,  the  picket  remained  in  that  state,  and  the  rest  of  them 
were  driven  down  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  piece  applied  to  their  re- 
spective heads;  and  being  all  adjusted  by  that  means,  their  tops  were  con- 
sefiucntly  parallel  to  the  line  of  direction. 

The  coffers  were  then  put  upon  the  pickets,  and  having  all  their  bot- 
toms of  the  same  tliickncss,  they  therefore  formed  the  plane  in  which  the 
chain  was  to  be  extended. 

When  any  hypothenuse  Avas  terminated,  a line,  with  a plummet,  was 
let  fall  fi'om  the  arrow  upon  the  feather  edge  of  the  chain  ; and  the  point 
on  the  ground  was  marked,  which  Avas  defined  by  the  point  of  the 
plummet,  (for  a brass  register  head  Avas  there  unnecessary,)  and  the  height 
of  that  extremity  of  the  chain,  from  the  ground,  Avas  carefully  taken.  The 
ncAV  liA'pothenuse,  tiiercfore,  commenced  from  that  same  point,  and  the 
arrow  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  chain  Avas  made  to  coincide  Avith  a 
plumb  line  falling  to  the  said  point.  And  the  height  also  of  that  end  of 
the  chain,  from  the  grouiul,  Avas  taken ; by  AAdiich  means,  the  ascent  or 
descent  of  the  commencement  of  the  ncAV  hypothenuse  Avas  determined. 

When  the  chain  Avas  extended  in  the  coffers,  it  Avas  fixed  at  one  end 
to  the  drawing  post,  and  from  the  other  an  81  inch  shell  Avas  suspended. 
The  leading  register  head  Avas  then  brought  by  the  finger  screw,  so  that 
some  division  might  correspond  Avith  the  arrow.  Five  thermometers  Averc 
then  put  into  the  coffers,  (one  into  each,)  and  there  remained  for  some 
minutes,  a cloth  at  the  same  time  covering  them.  They  Avere  then  taken 
out,  and  the  mean  temperature  marked  doAVii.  This  was  done  to  every 

chain. 
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chain,  and  a mean  of  each  hypothenuse  was  afterwards  taken,  and  the 
result  served  to  determine  the  equation  arising  from  expansion  and  con- 
traction, for  correcting  the  whole  apparent  length  of  the  base. 

Every  thing  having  been  prepared,  the  measurement  commenced  on 
the  14th  October,  and  v^as  completed  on  the  10th  December:  the  par- 
ticulars thereof  will  appear  in  the  following  table. 
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Observations  for  the  Latitude  of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Base,  and 

the  ]\Ieridian  at  that  point. 

For  tlie  meridian,  I observed  the  angle  wliidi  the  line  made  witli  the 
polar  star  when  at  its  greatest  western  elongation;  and  computed  its 
azimuth,  at  that  time,  from  having  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and  the  appa- 
rent polar  distance  given  ; — at  that  season  of  the  }Tar  a double  azimuth 
could  not  be  taken  in  the  night  time,  and  my  telescope  had  not  suffi- 
cient powers  to  observe  the  star  in  the  day  time. 


The 

Now,  since  the  expansion  of  brass  is  different  from  that  of  steel ; it  follows,  that  when  the  mea- 
surement is  made  in  a higher  or  lower  temperature  than  that  in  which  the  steel  and  brass  coineided, 
there  will  be  an  equation  ; which  must  be  applied  to  the  apparent  measure  of  the  chain,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  brass  measure.  I shall  call  this  higher  or  lower  temperature,  the  temperature  of 
tnea/uremenl. 


After  the  steel  chain  has  been  reduced  to  brass  measure,  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  reduce  the 
brass  standard  itself,  to  the  space  it  would  have  measured,  or  extended  over,  in  a higher  or  lower 
temperature.  Let  that  be  called  the  standard  temperature.  Now,  upon  a slight  examination  of 
these,  it  appears  that  they  will  resolve  themselves  into  three  cases. 


Case  1st.  When  the  standard  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  measurement  are  both  above 

the  temperature  of  coincidence. 

' 1 

Let  the  brass  standard  and  steel  chain  coincide,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  54®  ; and  let  a space 

be  measured  by  the  chain  at  the  temperature  of  n degrees,  so  that  n—sip.  shall  express  the  number  of 
degrees  above  the  temperature  of  coincidence,  when  the  measurement  is  made.  Now,  the  length  of 
the  chain  at  64°  was  precisely  a given  number  of  feet,  (we  will  suppose  lOO  feet,)  by  the  brass 
scale.  And  since  ,00763  inches  is  the  expansion  of  lOO  feet  of  steel  for  one  degree  of  the  thermo- 
meter, it  follows,  that  when  the  chain  is  applied  at  the  temperature  of  it  will  extend  over  a space 


n — 54*  X ,00763 

uH  the  ground  equal  to  ioo+— feet,  if  measured  by  the  brass  scale  in  the  temperature 


of  54®. 


So  far  as  to  the  temperature  of  54°  when  the  brass  and  steel  coincide ; that  is,  when  1 00  feet  of  brass 
coincide  with  100  feet  of  steel  at  that  degree  of  temperature.  But  suppose  it  should  be  thought  ne- 
cessary to  change  the  standard  temperature  to  «°,  the  temperature  of  coincidence  being  still  at  54® 
that  is  to  say,  let  the  space  above-mentioned  be  measured  by  the  brass  standard  at  the  same  tempe- 

2 U rature 
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The  observations  were  made  on  the  3d,  14th,  and  21st  of  December,  at 
which  times  the  apparent  azimuths  of  the  star  were  1®.  47'.  42".  1®.  47'.  40 -f-", 
and  i®.  47'.  40—",  leaving  out  the  decimals  of  the  seconds ; and  the 
mean  of  the  angles  made  with  the  line  and  the  star  at  those  times  was 
£®.  45'.  50",  2®.  45'.  20",  and  2°.  45';  which,  compared  with  the  apparent 
azimuth,  will  give  a mean  of  57'.  40"  nearly  N.  Easterly,  which  is  the  angle 
made  by  the  line  with  the  meridian. 

It 


rature  »»  as  when  the  chain  was  extended  over  that  space.  Then,  if  the  expansion  of  brass  and 

«— 54®x  ,00763 

steel  had  been  the  same,  the  space  which  measured  looH feet  by  the  brass,  when  the 


thermometer  stood  at  54°,  will  now  measure  1004 


a— 54°  X ,00763  K— 54®  X ,00763 


iz 


or  100  feet; 


by  reason  of  the  brass  having  increased 


«— 54°  X ,00763 


feet  in  100  feet.  But  since  lOO  feet  of 


brass  expands  ,01237  Inches  for  one  degree  of  the  thermometer,  the  space  over  which  the  steel 


chain  extended  at  a®  will  measure  by  the  brass  standard  100+ 


a— 54"  X PO763  »— 54°  X ,01237 


feet ; 


12  12 

and,  from  a parity  of  reasoning,  if  a°  be  not  the  temperature  in  which  the  space  is  to  be  measured 
by  the  brass  standard,  but  s°  which  is  therefore  the  standard  temperature.  Then  the  measurement 


reduced  to  that  temperature  will  give  1 00+ 
of  temperature. 


a — 54®  X ,00763  s — ^54®  X ,01237 


feet,  if  measured  at  1® 


12 


12 


Case  2d.  When  the  standard  temperature  and  the  temperature  of  measurement  are  ioti  helow 
the  temperature  of  coincidence. 

First,  suppose  the  chain  to  be  extended  on  the  ground  when  the  thermometer  is  at  a®  so 
that  54__a?  shall  express  the  number  of  degrees  below  the  temperature  of  coincidence.  Then,  if  that 

54— «•  X ,00763 

space  be  meafured  by  the  brass  standard  at  54°  of  temperature,  it  will  be  equal  1 00  — | 

12 

feet  j for  the  steel  being  contrafted  will  evidently  extend  over  a shorter  space  than  it  did  at  54°  by  the 

. 54— n°  X ,00763 

quantity  ■ . — feet. 

12 


Next, 
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It  will  appear,  that  there  is  a great  dihcrence  in  the  above  observed 
angles  of  the  star  with  the  N.  end  of  the  base;  but  that  arose  from  the 

unfavour- 


Next,  suppose  the  brass  standard  to  be  reduced  to  or  54 — aS  below  the  temperature  of  coincidence, 

54 — n"*  X ,00763 

Then,  had  the  expansion  of  brass  and  steel  been  the  same,  the  space  100 — feet,  would 

ii 


54— /.«  X ,00763  54— /I®  X /30763  r , , 1 ... 

now  increase  to  lOO  — 1 equal  100  leet  by  the  brass  scale,  since  that 


II 


54— n®  X ,00763 

scale  has  contrafted feet  In  lOO  feet. 


la 


54— X ,01237 

But  1 00  feet  of  brass  will  have  contracted  — feet,  and  therefore  the  space  in  brass  mca- 


54— nSX, 00763  54— rt®  X ,01237  54— n®  X ,01237— 54— n®  X ,00763 

sure  will  be  expressed  by  1 00  — ■ • ■ +- —too  + ■'  ■ . - 

12  12  12 

feet,  when  the  standard  temperature  is  a°.  But  if  the  standard  temperature  be  r®  then  the  space  will 


measure  lOO-p 


54— X ,01237— 54— X ,00763 


12 


feet,  when  measured  by  the  brass  scale  at  s®  of  tempe- 


rature. 

Case  3d.  Let  the  temperature  of  coincidence  be  between  the  standard  temperature  and  the  tem- 
perature of  measurement. 

I.  Let  the  temperature  of  coincidence  be  54®  as  before,  and  let  the  standard  temperature  be  below 
54®,  so  that  54 — jS  shall  express  the  number  of  degrees,  below  54  for  the  reduClIon,  and  let  «®  be 
above  54,  so  that  « — 54?  expresses  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  measurement  above  that  of 
coincidence,  and  u — 1?  the  excess  of  the  temperature  of  measurement  above  the  standard  temperature, 

K— 54°  X ,00763 


Now,  by  Case  1 st,  the  space  over  which  the  chain  extends  on  the  ground  will  be  1 00  4- 


12 


feet,  compared  with  the  brass  scale  at  54°.  Had  the  contraction  of  brass  been  the  same  as  that  of 
n— j9  X ,00763 


«teel,  100+- 


. feet,  would  be  the  measure,  by  the  brass  scale  at  54 — iS  below  the  tern. 


. ,01237  — ,00763 

perature  of  coincidence.  But  it  has  contrafted  more  by  54 — r? -}-  feet  in  100  feet;  and 


12 


consequently  the  space  which  the  chain  extends  over,  at  of  temperature,  will,  at  n — r°  of  tern. 


peratuie,  measure,  by  the  bra,s  scale,  lOO  + 


»_,<»x  ,00763-1-54— X ,01237— ,00763 


feet. 


12 


J.  Let 
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favourable  weather  in  the  mornings,  at  which  time  the  telescope  of  the 
circular  instrument  was  directed  to  the  flag-staff. — It  was  intended  to  de- 
termine this  angle,  by  having  a blue  light  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  base, 
at  the  time  tliat  the  star  was  at  its  greatest  elongation;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  weather  became  so  unfavourable,  that  the  star  never  made  its  appear- 
ance, for  upwards  of  a fortnight; — and  as  I M^as  ready  to  move  during  all 
that  time,  I therefore  determined  to  remain  no  longer  at  that  station,  but 

wait 


2.  Let  the  standard  temperature  be  above  54°,  and  the  temperature  of  measurement  below  it, 

54— nSx  ,00763 

Then,  by  Case  2d,  the  space  over  which  the  chain  extends,  is  — 100 feet,  mea- 

iz 

s — X ,00763 

sured  by  the  brass  scale  at  54.°. — And  100 feet  would  have  been  the  measure  at  j*by 

12 

the  brass,  had  the  expansion  of  steel  and  brass  been  equal.  But  the  expansion  of  brass  is  more  by 

j — 54'?+,oi237  — ,00763  feet.  And  therefore,  if  the  space  over  which  the  steel  chain  extended,  when 

12 


the  temperature  was  54 — below  the  temperature  of  coincidence,  be  measured  by  the  brass  standard, 
when  the  temperature  isr — 54?  above  that  of  coincidence,  the  value  of  that  space,  in  brass  measure, 

, (j— n°X,oo763-h^— 54°X,oi23— 0075). 

Will  be  100 

12 

Hence,  universally,  if  and  denote  as  above,  and  /*  temperature  of  coincidence,  and  S — the 
space  on  the  ground  over  which  the  steel  chain  (whose  length  is  100  feet  at  of  temperature) 
extends  when  the  thermometer  is  at  w°. — Then  the  formulae  for  the  different  cases  will  be 


I S=z 


2 S= 


100+ 


n— t®  X ,00763— (s—t)°  X ,01237 


12 


100+ 


t— s'?  X ,01237— (t—n)°  X ,00763 


> Feet; 


ill.  100  + 


n— s°  X ,00763-4-t— s®  X ,01237— ,00763 


I 2d.  100 — ^ 

L > \ 


-n®  X,0O763-Ps—t'?x,0i237— ,00763' 


12 


If  the  chain  should  measure  +or  — any  quantity  (q)  at  the  temperature  t°  from  wear  &c.  then  put 
looji.q  pl^ce  of  100  in  each  equation. 
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wait  the  event  of  more  settled  weather,  which  probably  would  happen  be- 
fore I had  extended  my  operations  very  far,  either  to  the  eastward  or  west- 
ward of  Bangalore.  I therefore  prepared  to  take  angles  at  the  most  suitable 
places,  and  proceed  to  lay  down  the  positions  of  the  principal  objects  within 
the  vicinity  of  Bangalore. 

The  latitude  of  the  South  end  of  the  base  was  obtained  some  time 
after,  by  observing,  at  a station  North  of  Bangalore,  which,  with  the  two 
extremities  of  the  base,  formed  a triangle.  Those  observations  were  made 
Avitb  the  zenith  sector  on  the  19th,  20th,  and  21st  of  January,  by  taking 
the  zenith  distance  of  the  star  Aldebaran,  whose  declination  \va.s  corrected 
for  precession,  nutation,  and  aberration,  for  those  days ; — and,  in  order  to 
corre6l  the  error  of  collimation  of  the  telescope,  the  instrument  was  turned 
upon  its  vertical  axis  on  the  21st,  and  the  zenith  distance  taken  on  the 
opposite  part  of  the  arc, — The  latitude  determined  by  the  observation  made 
on  the  1 9th  was  13°.  00'.  59,35",  and  by  that  on  the  20th,  13°.  00'.  38,72".  N. 
On  the  21st,  when  the  seftor  was  turned,  the  latitude  was  observed  13°.  00' 
22, 6", which  will  therefore  give  the  mean  1 3°.  00'.  40,6"  N.  From  these  it  will 
appear  that  the  error  of  collimation  was  18,093". 

The  latitude  of  that  station  being  obtained,  and  also  its  distance  from 
the  south  end  of  the  base; — from  knowing  the  angle  which  that  distance 
made  with  the  meridian,  the  distance  on  the  meridian,  between  the  sta- 
tion, and  the  point  where  a line  falling  from  the  southern  extremity  would 
cut  it  at  right  angles,  was  easily  had,  and  the  difference  of  latitude  of  the 
station  and  that  point  was  computed,  by  allowing  6019I  fathoms  to  the 
degree  in  latitude  13°. — And  that  gave  12°.  34'.  6,6"  for  the  latitude  of  the 
point  of  intersection  on  the  meridian  of  the  station. 

The  perpendicular,  falling  from  the  south  end  of  the  base  on  the  me- 
ridian, was  then  converted  into  minutes  and  seconds,  by  allowing  60957 

3 fathoms 
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fathoms  (b)  for  the  degree  on  a great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  from  that  and  the  co-latitude  of  the  point  of  interseftion,  the  latitude 
of  the  southern  extremity  of  the  base  was  determined  to  be  12°.  54'.  6,4'''. 
In  these  distances,  I did  not  compute  on  the  chords  of  the  arcs,  because  the 
instrument  I had  in  use  was  not  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 

E.rpen??ienfs  for  determining  the  Expansion  of  the  Chain. 

In  making  allowance  for  the  expansion  of  the  chain,  in  the  annexed 
table,  it  will  appear  that  I have  differed  both  from  General  Roy  and 
Colonel  Williams.  It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  give  the  following 
gpeount  of  the  experiments  which  were  made  for  ascertaining  that  allow- 
ance,— which  experiments  were  made  by  the  chain  itself,  observing  its 
length  at  sunrise  and  at  one  o’clock,  between  which  hours  the  base  was 
generally  measured. 

After  the  chain  was  extended  in  the  coffers,  in  the  manner  formerly 
mentioned,  it  was  carefully  adjusted,  at  each  end,  to  some  particular  marks 
on  the  register  heads,  about  the  hours  of  sun-rise.  The  finger  screw  of 
one  of  these  brass  sliders  had  been  previously  graduated  into  eight  equal 
parts,  on  its  circumference,  which  were  counted,  on  its  being  turned,  by 
another  mark  on  the  end  of  the  slider,  touching  that  part  of  the  circum- 
ference. This  finger  screw  was  observed  to  make  26  revolutions  in  one 
inch,  so  that  one  of  the  divisions,  on  the  circumference,  was  equal  -rir  pai't 
of  an  inch.  Things  being  thus  adjusted,  the  experiments  were  made  in 

the 

(b)  These  measures  have  been  determined  by  computing  on  the  ellipsoid  given  by  Col.  Williams 
and  Capt.  Mudce,  as  resulting  from  their  measurement  of  a degree  perpendicular  to  the  meridian 
in  latitude  50®  41'  N.  and  of  a degree  on  the  meridian  in  the  fame  latitude,  as  obtained  from  the 
measured  arc  between  Greenviich  and  Pans, — The  ratio  of  the  diameters  of  that  ellipsoid  is  nearly 
as  230  to  23, 155. — The  principles  on  which  thefe  computations  are  founded,  with  the  most  useful 
propositions  relative  to  the  ellipsoid,  will  be  given  hereafter,  when  the  figure  of  the  earth  becomes 
the  subjeft  of  investigation. 
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the  following  order,  and  the  mean  temperature  taken  from  three  of  the  best 
thermometers  I had,  which  remained  the  whole  time  in  the  colfers,  with 
the  chain  ; and  these  coffers  w'cre  covered,  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
liad  been  during  the  operations  of  the  measurement. 

D ECEMBER  11th,  at  one  P.  M,  the  temperature  was  9-'^° 

D ECEMBER  12th,  at  seven  A.M.  the  mean  temperature  w'as  58®,  therefore 
37*  is  the  difference,  or  fall  of  the  thermometer,  since  the  preceding  day. 

The  chain  had  contracted  58  divisions  on  the  micrometer  screw,  each  of 
which  being  equal  x^-s-  inches,  therefore  the  whole  expansion  of  the  chain 
W'as  xoV  = ,27884'  inches — and  this  divided  by  37°  gives  ,0072 1 inches, 
the  exnansion  of  the  chain  due  to  one  decree  of  the  thermometer. 

December  13th,  at  half  past  six  A.M.  the  mean  of  three  thermometers 
Avas  56°  which  was  decrease  of  temperature  since  the  preceding  day  at 
one  o’clock  P.  M. — The  chain  had  contracted  60  divisions  — therefore  -5^ 
divided  by  39°  = ,007396  inches. 

At  one  P.  M.  the  same  day,  the  temperature  was  97*,  and  consequently 
the  increase  since  morning  w'as  41°.  The  chain  had  expanded  63  divisions, 
hence  divided  by  41*  gives  ,0073853  inches. 

December  15th. — At  seven  A.  M.  the  temperature  Avas  62®,  and  at  one 
P.  M.  93° — and  therefore  the  increase  since  morning  was  31°.  The  chain 
had  expanded  46  divisions,  therefore  xoV  divided  by  31°  = ,00713  inches. 

D ECEMBER  l6th,  at  half  past  six  A.M.  the  temperature  was  51°,2  Avhich 
Avas  41°,  8 below  the  preceding  day  at  one  o’clock  P.  M.  The  chain  had  con- 
tracted 59  divisions,  which  proceeding  as  before,  gives  ,006/86  inches. 

December  17th,  at  half  past  six  A.  M.  the  temperature  Avas  56°,  and  at 
one  P.  M.  it  was  92° — Avhose  difference  is  36°.-  -The  chain  had  58  divisions, 
Avhich  Avill  give  ,0076 1 inches. 

The  mean  of  all  these  being,  00725  3 inches,  I have  therefore  made  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  chain  due  to  l*of  temperature  above  62°  to  be  ,0073  inches. 
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On  the  Origin  and  Peculiar  Tenets  of  certain  Muitam- 

MEDAN  Sects. 

By  H.  T.  CoLEBROOiCE,  Esq. 

The  Bohrahs,  numerous  in  the  provinces  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  hut 
found  also  in  most  of  the  great  cities  of  Hindustan,  are  conspicuous  by 
tlieir  peculiar  customs ; such,  for  example,  as  that  of  wearing  at  their 
orisons  an  appropriate  dress,  which  they  daily  wash  with  their  own  hands. 
Tlieir  disposition  for  trade  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  mode  of  liveli- 
hood, and  the  government  of  their  tribe  by  a hierarchy,  are  further  pecu- 
liarities, vdiich  have  rendered  them  an  objeft  of  inquiry,  as  a singular  seft. 

Researches  made  by  myself,  among  others,  were  long  unsuccessful. 
!My  informers  confounded  this  tribe  with  the  Ismdiliyahs,  with  the  Ali- 
ilahiyahs,  and  even  with  the  unchaste  se6l  of  Cherdgh-cush,  Concerning 
their  origin,  the  information  received  was  equally  erroneous  with  that  re- 
garding their  tenets.  But  at  length  a learned  Say y ad  referred  me  to  the 
MejalmClmuminin  composed  by  Nurullah  of  Shuster,  a zealous  .S/fia/q 
who  suffered  for  his  religious  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Jeha'ngi'r.  In  the 
passage,  which  will  be  forthwith  cited  from  that  work,  the  Bohrahs  are 
described  by  the  author,  as  natives  of  Gujrdt  converted  to  the  Muham- 
medan  religion  about  three  hundred  years  before  his  time,  or  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

To  that  passage  I shall  subjoin  extracts  from  the  same  work,  containing 

an  account  of  similar  tribes,  with  some  of  which  the  Bbhrahs  may  perhaps 

have  been  sometimes  confounded.  Concerning  the  Ismdiliyahs,  for  whom 

they  have  been  a6lually  mistaken,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  these 

\ 

form  a se6t  of  Shidhs,  who  take  their  distiii6live  appellation  from 

Ismai'l, 
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IsmaIl,  eldest  son  and  nominated  successor  of  Imam  Jafer,  surnamcd 
Sadik.  They  consider  Ismail  as  the  true  heir  of  the  Imdmct,  and  do  not 
acknowledge  the  legal  succession  of  his  brother  Mu's  a and  of  the  five  last 
Imams.  This  sect  flourished  under  the  Egyptian  dynasty  of  Khali fs 
founded  by  Muhammed  IMaiiadi,  who  claimed  descent  from  the  Imam 
IsmaIl  himself.  It  was  also  conspicuous  under  a dynasty  of  princes  of 
this  sect,  the  first  of  whom,  IIasan  Sabah,  founded  a principality  in 
Irak*.  The  sect  may  still  exist  in  Syria,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  at  pre- 
sent known  in  the  Indian  portion  of  Asia. 

A 

The  Ali-ilahiyahs,  on  the  contrary,  are  become  numerous  in  India.  This 
sect  is  mentioned  by  the  author  of  the  Dahistdn,  as  prevalent  in  his  time, 
only  at  Uzbil,  or  Azbdl,  in  the  mountainous  tract  near  Khatd.  It  now 
prevails,  according  to  information  which  I have  received,  in  a part  of  the 
dominions  of  Nawa'b  Niza'mu’l  mulc.  The  singular  tenets  of  this 

A 

heretical  sect  are  thus  stated  by  Mohsen  Fa'ni'.  “ The  Ali-ilahiyahs 
liold,  that  celestial  spirits,  which  cannot  otherwise  be  known  to  mankind, 
l)avc  frequently  appeared  in  palpable  shapes.  GOD  himself  has  been  nia- 

A 

nifested  in  the  human  form,  hut  especially  in  the  person  of  Ali  IMurteza', 

A A 

vhose  image,  being  that  of  Ali  Ullah,  or  Ali' GOD,  these  sectaries  deem 
it  lawful  to  worship.  They  believe  in  the  metempsychosis;  and,  like 
others  who  maintain  that  doctrine,  abstain  from  flesh-meat.  Tliey  imagine, 

A 

that  Ali  Multeza',  when  he  quitteil  this  earth,  returned  to  the  sun, 

A 

which  is  the  same  with  himself;  and  hence  they  call  the  sun  Ali'  Ullah. 
This  sect  does  not  admit  the  authenticity  of  the  Koran,  as  it  is  now  ex- 

2 X tantt 

* See  the  Dablstan  of  MuHa  Moksen  Fa'ki'  ; and  D’Herbelot's  Eibliotheque  Orientaic, 
If  the  industrlons  Bohrahs  and  the  remorseless  “ assassins”  had  really  arisen  out  of  the  same  soft,  ic 
tvouid  be  a new  fad  in  the  history  of  die  human  mind. 
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tant:  some  pretending,  that  it  is  a forgery  of  Abubecr’s,  Omars  and 

A 

Othma'n's;  others  condemning  it,  simply  because  it  was  edited  by  the  last 
mentioned  Khalif.  The  members  of  this  sect  appear  to  vary  in  regard  to 
some  points  of  doctrine  ; but  the  leading  and  universal  tenet  of  this  sect 
is,  that,  ill  every  age  of  the  world,  GOD  is  manifested  in  the  persons  of 
prophets  and  of  saints;  for  instance,  he  was  Adam,  and  afterwards  Ahmed 

A 

and  Ali':  and  in  like  manner  these  sectaries  believe  in  the  transmigration 
of  GOD  into  the  persons  of  the  Imams.  Some  of  them  affirm,  that  the 

A 

manifestation  of  the  divine  being,  in  this  age  of  the  world,  was  Ali'Ullah  ; 
and  after  him,  his  glorious  posterity  : and  they  consider  IMu hammed  as  a 

A 

prophet  sent  by  Ali'  Ullah.  When  GOD,  say  they,  perceived  Muham- 
med’s  insufficiency,  he  himself  assumed  the  human  form  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  prophet*.  ” 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  satisfactory  information,  that  the  Bohrahs 

A 

agree  with  either  of  these  sects,  in  deifying  Ali',  or  in  contesting  the  legal 
succession  of  the  six  last  Imams.  On  the  contrary,  the  tribe  is  acknow- 
ledged to  consist  of  orthodox  Simnis,  and  of  true  Shiahs ; but  mostly  of 
the  last  mentioned  sect.  These  and  other  known  circumstances  corro- 
borate the  following  account  of  that  tribe  as  given  by  Nurullah  of 
Shuster,  in  the  work  before  mentioned. 

“ The  Bohrahs  are  a tribe  of  the  faithful,  which  is  settled  chiefly  at 
Ahmedabad  and  its  environs.  Their  salvation  in  the  bosom  of  religion 
took  place  about  three  hundred  years  ago,  at  the  call  of  a virtuous  and 

A 

learned  man,  whose  name  was  ^Iullah  Ali',  and  whose  tomb  is  still, 
seen  at  the  city  of  Cambdijat. 


* See  the  Dab'utdn,  from  which  this  account  Is  abstrafted. 


“ Th.e 
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The  conversion  of  this  people  was  thus  conducted  by  him:  As  the 
inhabitants  of  Gujrcit  were  pagans,  and  were  guided  by  an  aged  priest, 
a recreant,  in  whom  they  had  a great  confidence,  and  whose  disciples 
they  were;  the  missionary  judged  it  expedient,  first  to  offer  himself  as 
a pupil  to  the  priest ; and  after  convincing  him  by  irrefragable  proofs, 
and  making  him  participate  in  the  declaration  of  faith,  then  to  under- 
take the  conversion  of  others.  He  accordingly  passed  some  years  in  atten- 
dance on  that  priest,  learnt  his  language,  studied  his  sciences,  and  became 
conversant  with  his  books.  By  degrees  he  opened  the  articles  of  the  faith 
to  the  enlightened  priest,  and  persuaded  him  to  become  Musleman.  Some 
of  his  people  changed  their  religion  in  concert  with  their  old  instructor. 
The  circumstance  of  the  priest’s  conversion  being  made  known  to  the 
principal  minister  of  the  king  of  that  country,  he  visited  the  priest,  adopted 
habits  of  obedience  towards  him,  and  became  a Muslem.  But  for  a long 
time,  the  minister,  the  priest,  and  the  rest  of  the  converts,  dissembled  their 
faith,  and  sought  to  keep  it  concealed,  through  dread  of  the  king. 

“ At  length  the  intelligence  of  the  minister’s  conversion  reached  the 
monarch.  One  day  he  repaired  to  his  house,  and,  finding  him  in  the  hum- 
ble posture  of  prayer,  was  incensed  against  him.  The  minister  knew  the 
motive  of  the  king’s  visit,  and  perceived  that  his  anger  arose  from  the 
suspicion  that  he  was  reciting  prayers  and  performing  adoration.  With 
presence  of  mind,  inspired  by  Divine  Providence,  he  immediately  pretended 
that  his  prostrations  were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  a serpent,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  corner  of  the  room,  and  against  which  he  was  employing  in- 
cantations. The  king  cast  his  eyes  towards  the  corner  of  the  apartment, 
and  it  so  happened  that  there  he  saw  a serpent;  the  minister’s  excuse 
appeared  credible,  and  the  king’s  suspicions  were  lulled. 


X 2 
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“ After  a time,  the  king  himself  secretly  became  a convert  to  the 
MusUman  faith ; but  dissembled  the  state  of  his  mind,  for  reasons  of 
state.  \ et,  at  the  point  of  death,  he  ordered,  by  his  will,  that  his  corpse 
should  not  be  burnt  according  to  the  customs  of  the  pagans. 

‘^Subsequently  to  his  decease,  vdien  Sulta'n  Zeffr,  one  of  the 
trusty  nobles  of  Sultan  Fi'ru'z  Shah,  sovereign  of  conquered  the 

province  of  Giijrdt ; some  learned  men,  who  accompanied  him,  used 
arguments  to  make  the  people  embrace  the  faith,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  such  as  revere  the  traditions  *.  Hence  it  happened,  that  some 
of  the  tribe  of  Bohrahs  became  members  of  the  sect  of  the  Siinnet. 

“ The  party  w’hich  retains  the  Imamiijeh  tenets,  comprehends  nearly 
two  thousand  families.  They  always  have  a pious  learned  man  amongst 
them,  who  expounds  cases  of  law  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Imdmi- 
yehs.  Most  of  them  subsist  by  commerce  and  mechanical  trades ; as  is  in- 
dicated by  the  name  of  Bohrah,  which  signifies  merchant,  in  the  dialect 
of  Gujrut.  They  transmit  the  fifth  part  of  their  gains  to  the  Sayyads  of 
Medineh ; and  pay  their  regular  eleemosynary  contributions  to  the  chief 
of  their  learned,  who  distributes  the  alms  among  the  poor  of  the  sect. 
These  people,  great  and  small,  are  honest,  pious,  and  temperate.  They 
always  suffer  much  persecution  (for  the  crime  of  bearing  affection  to- 
wards the  holy  family)  from  the  wicked  murderers  f,  who  are  invested  with 
public  authority ; and  they  are  ever  involved  in  the  difficulties  of  cou- 
cealment. 

“The  S'adikiyahs  are  a tribe  of  the  faithful  in  Hindustdn ; pious  men, 
and  disciples  of  Sayyad  Cabi'ru’ddi'n,  who  derived  his  descent  from 

Ismai'l, 

■ * The  Sunnis,  or  orthodox  see^ 

+ The  orthodox. 
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Ismai'l,  son  of  Ima'm  Jafer.  This  tribe  is  clciiominated by 
reason  of  the  sincere  \Jadili]  call  of  that  Sayyad.  Altbougli  that  appella- 
tion have,  according-  to  received  notions,  a seeming-  relation  to  Abu'becr, 
M’hose  partisans  give  him  this  title-;  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  sect  assumed 
that  aj)pellation  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  However,  no  advantage  ever' 
accrues  to  them  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  arrogant  inhabitants  of 
Hind,  who  are  Uinduis,  being  retainers  of  the  son  of  the  impious  Hind*, 
have  discovered  their  attachment  to  the  sect  of  Shiahs,  and  have  revived 
against  them  the  calumnies  which  five  hundred  years  before  they  broached 
against  the  Isnidiliyahs.  They  maliciously  charge  them  with  impiety: 
such  indeed  is  their  antient  practice.  They  violate  justice,  and  labour 
to  extirpate  this  harmless  tribe.  In  short,  they  cast  the  stone  of  calumny 
on  the  roof  of  the  name  and  reputation  of  this  wretched  people,  and  have 
no  fear  of  GOD,  nor  awe  of  his  Prophet  f. 

“ In  short,  nearly  thirty  thousand  persons  of  this  se6t  are  settled  in, 
provinces  of  Hindustan,  such  as  Multan,  Ldhor,  Hthli,  and  Gujrat,  Most 
of  them  subsist  by  commerce.  They  pay  the  fifth  part  of  their  gains  to 
the  descendants  of  Sayyau  Cabi'r,  who  are  their  priests:  and  both  pre- 
ceptor and  pupil,  priests  and  laymen,  all  are  zealous  Shiahs.  GOD  avert 
evil  from  them,  and  make  the  wiles  of  their  foes  recoil ! 

“ The  Hdzarehs  of  Cabal  are  an  innumerable  tribe,  who  reside  in 
Cabal,  Ghaznin,  and  Kand'har.  Many  of  them  are  Shiahs,  and  adherents 
of  the  holy  family.  At  present,  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Shiahs,  is  JMirza 

Sha'dma'n, 

* Meaning  Hinda'  the  mother  of  Maviyeh. 

+ The  autiior  proceeds  in  a strain  of  inveflive  against  the  Sunnis ; especially  against  Mulla. 
Abdullah  of  Ldhor,  who  bore  the  title  of  Makhdu'mu’lmulc.  This,  being  superfluous,  is- 
here  omitted. 
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Sha'dma'n,  with  whom  the  faithful  are  well  pleased,  and  of  whose  in- 
cursions the  * Kharejis  of  Cdhul  and  Ghazmn  l)itterly  complain. 

The  of  Sind\  many  of  these  are  devoted  Shiahs.  They  call 

A 

themselves,  and  are  called  by  all  the  faithful,  Ali'’s  friends.  Sayyad  Ra'ju/ 
of  Bokhara  exerted  himself  in  the  guidance  of  this  tribe ; his  descendants 
remain  among  them,  and  are  occupied  with  the  concerns  of  the  sect.  ” 

t 

* The  word  is  here  used  as  a term  of  reproach  ; fox  Its  origin,  as  the  appellation  of  a sect,  see 
D’Herbelot’s  Bibliotheque  Orientale, 
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A summary  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Avyak, 
a Tamul  Female  Philosopher. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  Dr.  JOHN. 

The  Malabars,  or  more  properly  the  Tamuls,  boast  of  having  pro- 
duced the  celebrated  Avyar,  one  of  their  antient  moral  philosophers. 

This  Lady’s  writings  contain  good  general  ideas  grounded  in  the  science 
of  morality. 

She  was  a Poli/theist,  and  invokes  the  God  Suppiramanien,  or  Pul- 
LEYAR,  the  Son  of  Siven’^,  who  is  held  by  the  Hindoos  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  Learning  and  Science,  as  Mercury  was  amongst  the  Greeks. 

Her  origin  and  birth,  as  well  as  the  sera  in  which  she  flourished,  are  lost 
in  fable. 

Some  pretend  she  was  a goddess,  one  of  Brimha’s  wives,  and  had  been, 
guilty  of  a trespass,  for  which  she  had  been  driven  from  heaven  to  earth, 
where  she  was  condemned  to  remain  till  she  had  performed  sufficient  atone- 
ment for  her  sin,  by  severe  and  long  repentance.  On  earth  she  composed 
lier  moral  writings,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  and  particularly  for  youth. 

On  account  of  her  divine  origin,  she  is  therefore  highly  respected. 

Others 

* This  appears  to  be  an  oversight  of  the  learned  author.  Soopramakten  Is  the  Hindoo  God  of 
war,  called  also  Ca'rtice’ya  (Kartekeya  and  Scanda  (compare  As.  Researches,  Vol.  I.  p.  252, 

■with  Sonnerat’s  Voyage,  Vol.  I.  p.  S25,  Odiavo  edition.)  And  Polle'ar,  or  Ganesa,  who  is  ge- 
nerally invoked  at  the  commencement  of  every  undertaking,  is  compared  by  Sir  William  Jones  to 
the  Roman  Janus.  He  is  said  to  be  the  eldest,  and  the  former  the  second  son  of  Seeva.  The  i 

Katidapranam,  quoted  below,  is  probably  the  Sednda-purdna,  as  the  name  Is  written  by  Capt. 
Wilfurd.  (As.  Res.  Vol.  IV.  p.  sOS.)  Compare  As.  Res..  Vol.  I.  p.  227,  with  Sonnemt's 
Travels,  Vol.  I.  p.  32*. 


Nile,  bj  the  Secretarj.. 
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Others  take  her  to  be  one  of  the  seven  wise  or  moral  philosophers,  in 
Avhom  the  Tamuls  glory  as  well  as  the  antient  Greeks,  and  with  more  rea- 
son, as  they  have  four  ladies  in  the  number,  and  only  three  men.  Their 
wonderful  birth  is  related  in  the  Kandapranam,  of  which  I will  give  only 
a short  extract. 

The  female  philosophers  are  Avyar,  Uppay,  Vallie  and  Uruvay; 
and  the  male,  the  famous  Tiruvalluwer  (whose  writings  contain  good 
and  elegant  moral  verses)  Adigaman  and  Kavviler. 

All  these  seven  wise  persons  belonged  to  the  same  family,  were  of  the 
same  parents,  but  were  educated  by  different  charitable  guardians.  One  in 
the  royal  palace  by  a king,  the  other  in  the  hut  of  a basket-maker,  another 
by  a Bramin,  another  even  by  an  outcast,  and  so  forth,  but  at  last  they 
all  turned  out  Sages  ; their  birth  was  not  less  wonderful.  Their  father  was 

A 

Peralt,  and  their  grandfather  Vedamoli,  both  great  saints  and  philoso- 
phers. The  latter  saw,  once  in  the  night,  a bright  star  falling  down,  in 
a village  inhabited  by  outcasts,  upon  a house  wherein  a girl  was  just  born. 
By  his  prophetic  power,  he  discovered  that  this  girl  v'ould  be  one  day 
married  to  his  son  Perali,  who  ^vas ‘then  a boy  of  twelve  years  of  age, 
which  made  him  very  uneasy. 

He  communicated  his  sorrow  to  his  fellow  Bramins,  but  in  general 
terms  only ; he  told  them,  that  the  girl  born  last  night  in  the  village  of 
outcasts,  under  such  wonderful  circumstances,  v’ould  entail  numberless 
misfortunes  on  the  Bramin  cast  in  general ; but  he  carefully  concealed 
Avhatever  had  relation  to  his  own  son,  since  its  disclosure  would  have  ex- 
cluded him  from  the  cast. 

They  were  all  struck  with  terror  at  this  sad  prophecy,  and  they  delibe- 
rated as  to  the  disposal  of  the  infant.  The  father  was  called,  and  informed 
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of  the  unlucky  destiny  interwoven  with  his  child,  and  he  was  asked  which 
ought  to  suffer?  his  child,  or  the  revered  cast  of  Bramins  ? The  poor 
man  answered  very  submissively  ; I deliver  up  my  child  entirely  to  you  ; do 
with  her  what  you  think  proper.  The  child  was  brought,  and  her  death  was 

A 

unanimously  agreed  upon.  Vedamoli  alone  withheld  his  consent  from 
this  barbarous  decree,  and,  instead  of  the  tleath  of  the  child,  proposed 
its  removal  to  a distant  place,  where  it  might  be  left  to  its  fate. 

They  listened  to  this  advice,  made  a box,  laid  the  child  in,  and  put  it  in 
the  holy  river  Kdveri,  leaving  it  to  the  destiny  of  the  Deity.  During  this 
transaction,  the  old  prophet  ordered  his  son  to  go  and  look  at  the  child 
before  it  was  committed  to  the  water,  and  see  if  he  could  discover  any 
distinguishing  mark  on  her  body.  This  he  did,  and  returned  with  the 
answer,  that  the  child  had  a very  distinct  black  mark  on  her  thigh.  The 
matter  was  now  dropt,  and  the  old  man  died  soon  after,  without  further 
explanation  on  the  subjeft. 

When  the  poor  little  Nayad  was  thus  floating  to  a remote  country,  a 
Bramin  was  on  a morning  at  the  river,  washing  and  performing  his  usual 
devotions  and  ceremonies.  He  saw  the  box  coming  on,  and  instead  of 
finding  a treasure,  which  he  expected,  discovered  in  it  a new-born  smiling 
girl.  Having  no  children,  though  he  had  often  prayed  to  obtain  that 
blessing,  he  imagined  his  Deity  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  favoured  him 
with  this  child.  He  put  her  to  nurse,  and  provided  for  her  education  as 
his  own  daughter.  Meanwhile  young  Perali,  having  been  well  instructed 
in  philosophy,  began,  after  the  example  of  his  late  father,  to  travel  as  a 
Njani  to  visit  holy  places,  and  to  converse  with  saints  and  philosophers  for 
his  improvement. 
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On  these  travels,  he  came  accidentally  to  the  house  of  that  Bramln  who 
had  adopted  the  girl.  The  Brainin,  finding  him  to  be  a fine  well- 
informed  youth,  grew  fond  of  his  character  and  zeal  in  learning,  kept  him 
several  years  in  his  house,  and  at  last  married  him  to  the  girl,  who  gene- 
rally was  supposed  to  be  his  own  daug;hter.  After  they  had  lived  happy 
togetlier  for  a while,  she  once  returned  from  her  oblations,  and  on  her 
changing  her  cfothes,  he  was  thunderstruck  as  it  were  at  observing  the 
mark  on  her  thigh,  and  wliich  discovered  her  low  birth,  of  which  she 
herself  was  ignorant.  He  hid  from  her  his  anxiety,  but  made  inquiries 
at  other  Bramins,  how  his  father-in-law  had  got  this  supposed  daughter,, 
and  the  whole  secret  w^as  now  disclosed  to  him. 

Not  choosing  to  quarrel  with  his  father-in-law,  or  to  appear  ungrateful 
for  the  kindness  and  benefits  which  had  been  conferred,  he  was  silent; 
but  in  a state  of  much  distraction,  he  wTiit  away  without  taking  leave, 
or  saying  any  thing  either  to  his  father-in-law  or  to  his  wife.  Both  were 
much  alarmed,  and  the  father-in-law  thinking  his  daughter  had  offended  her 
husband,  or  was  in  some  way  the  cause  of  his  displeasure,  ordered  her  to 
go  after  him,  and  either  to  reconcile  and  bring  him  back,  or  to  follow  him 
every  where  and  stay  with  him.  She  obeyed,  w’ent  after  him,  and  used 
every  possible  means  to  persuade  him  to  forgive  her  if  she  had  offended 
him,  and  to  be  cheerful  and  return  to  his  father’s  house.  But  he  was  im- 
moveable, answered  not  a single  word,  looked  much  confused,  went  on 
liastily,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  her  sight.  How’ever,  she  fol- 
lowed him  wherever  he  went,  and  stayed  at  every  Oioultry  and  Shettrum, 
where  he  passed  the  night,  hoping  that  he  at  last  would  be  prevailed 
upon  to  return  w^ith  her.  This  continued  for  five  days,  and  he,  tired  of  her 
entreaties,  in  tlie  night,  watched  when  she  fell  asleep,  and  then  he  arose, 
left  her  and  went  away.  When  she  awoke,  she  looked  about,  and  ob- 
served 
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served  with  the  greatest  concern  he  was  gone,  and  she  herself  quite  de- 
serted. She  did  not  know'  what  to  do,  and  whitlicr  to  go,  nor  did  she 
venture  to  return  to  her  father,  whose  order  she  wdslied  strictly  to  obey, 
and  wdio  might  perhaps  think  slic  liad  killed  her  husband  wdien  she  came 
back  w'ithout  him.  In  this  deplorable  situation,  she  wandered  about  in  a 
neighbouring  village,  sighing  and  weeping ; this  was  observed  by  a Bra- 
min,  who  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  tears.  She  informed  him  of  her  sad 
misfortunes,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  her  former  life,  so  far  as  she  her- 
self knew  them.  At  this  he  w^as  greatly  affected,  bid  her  come  to  his  house, 
and  promised  lo  take  care  of  her  as  one  of  his  own  daughters.  She  came, 
and  behaved  in  such  a manner  that  she  endeared  herself  to  him  and  to  all 
his  other  daughters,  who  treated  her  as  a sister.  When  this  good  man 
died,  he  divided  his  great  estate  in  equal  portions,  and  she  got  so  much 
that  she  built  a Shettrum,  wherein  she  passed  her  days  religiously,  and 
charitably  treated  the  pilgrims  and  religious  travellers  wdio  came  to  lodge 
there  by  night,  with  milk,  rice,  fruits,  and  all  the  victuals  she  could  afford. 
At  the  same  time  she  endeavoured  to  improve  by  them  in  knowledge  and 
virtue,  asked  their  advice,  requested  them  to  relate  to  her  the  circumstances 
of  their  lives ; and  did  the  same  respecting  her  own  life  and  adventures,  her 
object  in  this  being  to  pass  the  time  in  a mutually  agreeable  and  useful 
manner.  When  she  had  continued  so  for  several  years,  it  happened  that 
her  husband  came  as  a pilgrim  to  the  same  Shettrum,  and  w’as  entertained 
by  her  in  the  same  kind  manner  with  w hich  she  received  and  entertained 
the  other  travellers : — Neither  knew  the  other.  When  she  related  also  to 
him  her  adventures,  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  w'ife  in  this  virtuous  per- 
son, and  that  he  himself  had  so  great  a share  in  what  she  related.  He  ad- 
mired her  virtue  and  faithfulness,  but  w'as  greatly  confused  in  his  mind, 
feigning  to  fall  asleep  during  her  discourse,  but  passed  the  night  in  the 
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utmost  anxiety.  Before  sunrise  he  arose,  took  his  stick  and  little  bundle, 
and  went  off  without  saying  a word.  At  this  she  was  highly  surprised  and 
affected,  thinking  she  might  have  perhaps  offend, ed  liirn,  or  not  attended 
him  well  enough,  and  went  therefore  after  him,  asking,  “ Why  do  you  go 
away  so  silent  and  troubled  in  mind?” — Have  you  taken  perhaps  any  of- 
fence at  me,  or  do  you  suspect  my  virtue?” — “Tell  and  forgive,  if  1 have 
done  any  thing  amiss  unknowingly. — You  go  away  just  in  the  same  manner 
as  my  husband  when  he  left  me.”  At  this  he  could  no  longer  refrain  him- 
self, he  threw  down  his  earthen  vessels  and  bundle,  and  exclaimed,  “ Yes, 
I am  thy  husband  ! and  thou  art  my  wife.  I have  not  left  thee  for  any 
fault  on  thy  side,  but  only  for  religious  purposes.  As  thou  hast  remained 
so  religious  and  faithful,  I receive  thee  again,  if  thou  wilt  strictly  do  all 
that  I shall  order  thee.”  Surprized  and  rejoiced  at  this  happy  discovery, 
she  promised  him  solemnly  to  pay  him  the  striftest  obedience.  From  this 
time  he  carried  her  with  him  on  all  his  travels,  and  had  seven  children  by 
her,  who  became  the  above-mentioned  philosophers.  This  was  indeed  no 
great  wonder,  as  they  were  born  with  the  gifts  of  speech  and  of  wisdom. 
She  was  ordered  by  her  husband  to  expose  the  children  in  the  woods  in 
the  open  air,  leaving  them  to  Providence,  Avithout  nursing,  or  taking  any 
farther  care  of  the  new-born  infants. — This  she  obeyed  implicitly,  accord- 
ing to  her  solemn  engagement,  which  she  kept  sacredly,  though  with  in- 
ward reluctance,  and  the  tender  feelings  of  a mother.  When  she  kissed 
and  took  leave  of  them,  each  began  to  speak  and  to  comfort  her. — One 
said  to  her,  the  Deity  has  formed  me  in  thy  womb,  nourished  me,  and  let  me 
grow  in  it  wonderfully  till  my  birth  : Dost  thou  now  doubt  that  he  will 
not  provide  for  me  further?  Go,  put  thy  trust  in  him,  and  follow  bis 
ways. — The  second  child  said  at  her  departure,  God  provides  even  for  tloe 
frog  in  a stone,  shall  he  do  less  for  me?  why  art  thou  anxious  for  me  ? 

be 
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be  comforted  and  go. — The  tliird  replied  to  her:  God  has  brought  me 
into  the  world,  and  determined  my  fate — is  he  perhaps  dead'  He  surely 
will  not  let  me  starve — go,  dear  mother,  and  fear  nothing  for  my  sake. 
The  fourth  said : Is  not  the  egg  surrounded  with  a hard  shell  ? and 

God  notwithstanding  vivifies  the  little  brood  in  it — will  not  he  feed  it 
after  it  has  broken  through  the  shell  ? Thus  he  will  also  feed  me,  do  not 
be  troubled  but  cheerlul,  and  be  confident  in  his  Providence.  The  fifth 
said  to  her : He  w ho  has  made  the  finest  veins  and  channels  within  the 
plants,  in  which  the  nourishing  particles  of  the  earth  rise  and  cause  their 
growth,  and  who  has  formed  the  smallest  insects  so  wonderfully  in  their 
parts,  and  give->  tiiem  food,  will  not  he  do  the  same  forme?  be  not  therefore 
cast  down,  but  be  in  good  spirits  and  hope  in  him.  The  sixth  said:  Mani- 
fold and  trifling  are  the  occupations  of  men,  but  the  great  work  of  the 
Almighty  is  to  create  and  to  preserve ; believe  this  and  comfort  thyself. 
The  seventh  addressedher  thus  : God  creates  such  different  qualities  in  the 
trees  and  plants,  that  they  produce  sour,  sweet,  bitter,  and  various  deli- 
cious fruits.  He,  wdio  is  powerful  to  do  this,  will  also  provide  for  me  : why 
dost  thou  weep,  my  dear  motner? — be  cheerful  and  hope  in  him.  Each 
of  these  children  was  soon  after  found,  taken  up,  nursed,  and  provided  for 
by  people  of  the  highest,  middle,  and  lowest  ranks.  One  by  a king, 
another  by  a washerman,  another  by  a poet  and  philosopher,  another  by  a 
toddyman,  another  by  a basket-maker,  another  by  a bramin,  and  another 
by  an  outcast.  Avyar,  of  whose  writings  I shall  give  some  account,  had 
the  fate  to  be  educated  by  the  poet.  The  time  in  which  she  lived,  is  placed 
in  the  age  when  the  three  famous  kings,  Sholen,  Sheron,  and  Pandien 
lived,  which  falls  about  the  9th  century  of  the  Christian  sera. 

Amongst  other  sciences,  she  was  well  acquainted  vuth  chemistry,  and 
became  an  adept,  possessing  the  power  of  making  gold,  the  best  medicine, 
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and  the  famous  calpam,  which  preserves  life  to  a great  age,  and  by  the 
virtue  of  which  she  lived  240  years.  From  this  fabulous  narration,  which 
is  differently  represented  in  several  Tamul  antient  writings,  I will  proceed 
to  her  performances,  which  are  the  little  moral  Treatises  Atisudi,  Konne- 
wenden,  Mudurci,  Nadzvali,  and  Kahi-oluckam.  These  are  introduced  in 
the  Tamul  Schools,  and  read  by  the  children  amongst  the  first  books 
which  they  learn  to  read.  But  neither  the  children  understand  it,  nor 
can  hardly  any  master  comprehend  each  of  the  sentences  they  contain,  as 
some  are  composed  of  such  high  and  abstruse  words,  which  admit  more  than 
one  sense,  and  some  say  that  each  sentence  could  be  interpreted  in  five 
different  ways.  Some  appear  to  me  clear  enough,  and  admitting  only 
one  interpretation ; but  some  are  so  dark,  and  those  with  whom  I have 
consulted,  vary  so  much  amongst  themselves,  that  I found  it  difficult  to  de- 
cide between  their  interpretations,  and  1 choose  therefore  that  which  gave 
the  best  sense,  and  according  to  that  manuscript  which  I possess,  for  there 
are  also  different  manuscripts. 

The  sentences  are  placed  according  to  the  order  of  the  Tamul  Alphabet; 
each  accordingly  begins  with  a letter,  therefore  we  may  call  it,  The  Gol- 
den Alphabet  of  the  Tamuls.  ’ , 

I SHALL  now  give  first  a translation  of  the  Atisudi,  and  shall  continue  to 
translate  the  rest,  if  this  meets  with  a favourable  acceptance  from  the 
friends  of  antient  Indian  Learning. 

Translation  of  the  Atisudi,  by  Avyar. 

Glory  and  Honour  be  to  the  divine  son  of  him,  who  is  crowned  with 
the  flowers*  of  the  Ati  (Bauhinia  tomentosa.) 

Charity  be  thy  pleasure. 

Be  not  passionate. 

Be 

* Shaven  is  represented  with  this  flower  round  his  head,  and  Pulleyar  or  Vickinesuren  is 
his  first  Son  who  is  here  implored. 
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Be  not  a miser  in  giving. 

Hinder  none  in  charity. 

Do  not  nianilest  thy  secrets. 

Lose  not  thy  courage. 

Exercise  thyself  in  cyphering  and  writing. 

To  live  on  alms  is  shameful. 

Give,  and  then  eat. 

Converse  only  v'ith  the  peaceful. 

Never  cease  to  improve  in  learning. 

Do  not  speak  what  is  dishonest. 

Do  not  raise  the  price  of  vi(?luals. 

Do  not  say  more  than  thou  hast  seen.. 

Take  care  of  what  is  most  dear. 

Bathe  on  each  Saturday. 

Speak  what  is  agreeable. 

Build  not  too  large  a house. 

Know  first  one's  character  before  thou  art  confident, 
flonour  thy  father  and  mother. 

Do  not  forget  benefits  received. 

o 

Sow  in  due  time. 

Tillage  gives  the  best  livelihood. 

Do  not  walk  abt)ut  melancholy. 

Do  not  play  with  snakes. 

Bed  thyself  on  cotton,  (soft.) 

Do  not  speak  craftily. 

Do  not  flatter. 

Learn  whilst  thou  art  young. 

Do  not  forget  what  is  best  for  thy  body. 
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Avoid  afTectatlon. 

Forget  offence. 

To  protect  is  noble. 

Seek  a constant  happiness. 

Avoid  what  is  low. 

Keep  strongly  what  is  good. 

Do  not  part  with  thy  friend. 

Do  not  hurt  any  body. 

Hear  and  improve. 

Do  not  use  thy  hands  to  do  mischief. 

Do  not  desire  stolen  goods. 

Be  not  slothful  in  thy  actions. 

Keep  strictly  to  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Keep  company  with  the  virtuous. 

Be  not  a scoffer. 

Do  not  act  against  the  custom  of  the  country. 
Make  not  others  blush  by  thy  speaking. 

Do  not  love  gaming. 

What  thou  dost,  do  with  propriety. 

Consider  the  place  where  thou  goest. 

Do  not  walk  about  as  a spy. 

Do  not  speak  too  much. 

Do  not  walk  about  like  a dreamer. 

Converse  with  those  who  are  polite. 
Endeavour  to  be  settled  at  a fixed  place. 
Dedicate  thyself  to  Tirumal,  Vishtnoo. 
Abhor  what  is  bad. 

Indulge  not  thy  distress. 
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Save  rather  than  tlestroy. 

Speak  not  disrespectfully  of  the  Deity. 

J3e  on  good  terms  with  thy  fellow  citizens. 
Do  not  mind  what  women  say. 

Do  not  despise  thy  ancestors. 

Do  not  pursue  a conquered  enemy. 

13e  constant  in  virtue. 

Have  a regard  for  country  people. 

Remain  in  thy  station. 

Do  not  play  in  water. 

Do  not  occupy  thyself  with  trifles. 

Keep  the  divine  laws. 

Cultivate  what  gives  the  best  fruit. 

Remain  constantly  in  what  is  just. 

Do  thy  business  without  murmur. 

Do  not  speak  ill  of  any  body. 

Do  not  make  thyself  sick. 

IMock  not  those  who  have  any  bodily  defect. 
Go  not  where  a snake  may  lie. 

Do  not  speak  of  others  faults. 

Keep  far  from  infection. 

Endeavour  to  get  a good  name. 

Seek  thy  livelihood  by  tilling  the  ground. 
Endeavour  to  get  the  protection  of  the  great. 
Avoid  being  simple. 

Converse  not  with  the  wicked. 

Be  prudent  in  applying  thy  money. 

Come  not  near  to  thine  adversary. 
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Choose  what  is  the  best. 

Do  not  come  near  one  who  is  in  a passion. 

Avoid  the  company  of  cholerick  men. 

Converse  with  those  who  are  meek. 

Follow  the  advices  of  wise  men. 

Go  not  into  tlie  house  of  the  dancing  girls. 

Sjxaik  distinctly  to  be  v/ell  understood. 

Abhor  bad  lusts. 

Do  not  speak  falsely. 

Do  not  like  dispute. 

Love  Learning. 

Endeavour  to  get  a house  of  your  own. 

Be  an  honest  man. 

Live  peaceful  with  thy  fellow  citizen. 

Do  not  speak  frightfully. 

Do  not  evil  purposely. 

Be  clean  in  thy  clothes. 

Go  only  where  there  is  peace. 

Love  religious  meditation. 

End  of  the  Moral  Sentences  gicen  hij  Avya 
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Translation  of  the  Kalwioluckam,  or  Rules  of  Learning, 

hy  Avyar. 

The  zealous  study  of  sciences  brink's  increasing  happiness  and  honour. 
From  the  fifth  year  of  age  learning  must  begin. 

The  more  we  learn  the  more  understanding:  we  get. 

Spare  no  expence  to  learn  reading  and  writing. 

Of  all  treasures,  reading  and  w riting  are  the  most  valuable. 

Learning  is  really  the  most  durable  treasure. 

An  ignorant  man  ought  to  remain  dumb. 

lie  who  is  ignorant  of  reading  and  writing,  is  indeed  very  poor. 

Though  thou  should'st  be  very  jioor,  learn  at  least  something. 

Of  each  matter  endeavour  to  get  a clear  knowledge. 

The  true  end  of  knowledge  is  to  distinguish  good  and  bad. 

He  who  has  learned  nothing  is  a confused  prattler. 

The  five  syllables  Ka  ma  si  va  ydh  contain  a great  mystery. 

He  w ho  is  without  knowledge  is  like  a blind  man. 

Cyphering  must  be  learned  in  youth. 

Be  not  the  cause  of  shame  to  thy  relations. 

Fly  from  all  that  is  low. 

One  accomplished  philosopher  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  among  thousands. 
A w ise  man  will  never  cease  to  learn. 

If  all  should  be  lost,  what  we  have  learned  w ill  never  be  lost. 

He  who  loves  instruction  will  never  perish. 

A w'ise  man  is  like  a supporting  hand. 

He  who  has  attained  learning  by  free  self  application,  excels  other 
philosophers. 

Continue  always  in  learning,  though  thou  should'st  do  it  at  a great  expencc. 

2 Z 2 Enjoy 
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Enjoy  always  the  company  of  wise  men. 

He  who  has  learned  most  is  most  worthy  of  honour. 

What  we  have  learned  in  youth,  is  like  a writing  cut  in  stone. 

Speak  the  Tamul  language  not  only  elegantly,  but  also  distinctly. 

False  speaking  causes  infinite  quarrels. 

He  who  studies  sophistry  and  deceit,  turns  out  a wicked  man. 

Science  is  an  ornament  wherever  we  come. 

He  who  converses  with  the  wicked,  perishes  with  them. 

Honour  a moral  master  (tutor.) 

Speak  slowly  when  thou  conversest  or  teachest. 

He  who  knoweth  himself  is  the  wisest. 

What  thou  hast  learned  teach  also  to  otherSi 

Learn  in  a proper  manneq  then  thou  v'ilt  succeed  in  being  wise. 

He  who  will  be  a tutor,  must  first  have  a well  grounded  knowledge. 

If  one  knows  what  sin  is,  he  becomes  wise. 

The  wicked  will  not  accept  of  instruction.. 

Do  not  fix  thy  attention  on  vain  v omen. 

MTll  principled  wise  men  approach  the  perfection  of  the  Divinity. 

Begin  thy  learning  in  the  name  of  the  Divine  Son,  (Pulleyar.) 
Endeavour  to  be  respected  amongst  men  by  learning. 

Let  thy  learning  be  tby  best  friend. 

Use  the  strongest  intreaties  where  thou  canst  learn  something,  then  wilt 
thou  become  a great  man  in  the  world. 

All  perishes  except  learning. 

Though  one  is  of  a low  birth,  learning  will  make  him  respected. 

‘Religious  wise  men  enjoy  great  happiness. 

Though  thou  shonUrst  be  one  hundred  years  old,  endeavour  still  to  in- 
crease in  knowledge. 
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‘Wi’sdoirt  is  firm  p-roundecl  even  on  the  great  ocean. 

"Without  no  wdiere  is  there  ground  to  stand  upon. 

Learning  also  suits  old  age. 

ise  men  \'  dl  never  olteml  any  hy  speaking. 

Accept  insi  I netlons  e\'en  from  men  of  a low  birth. 

Do  not  h.  ha\  c iinpohiely  to  men  of  learning. 

Poets  require  a great  deal  of  learning. 

The  unu  i.se  only  tlattei  others. 

Seek  honor,  and  thon  shall  get  it. 

The  virtuous  aie  also  tutors. 

Wisdom  is  the  giaagest  treasure  on  earth. 

The  wiser  the  more  l espected. 

Learning  gives  great  fame. 

Learn  one  thing  after  the  other,  but  not  hastily. 

A science  in  udneh  we  take  no  pleasure  is  like  a bitter  medicine.. 

Speak  so  that  town  and  country  people  may  understand  thee. 

Wise  men  are  as  good  as  kings. 

Do  not  deceive  even  thine  own  enemy. 

Hast  thou  learned  much,  communicate  it  also  in  an  agreeable  manner. 

In  uhom  is  much  science,  in  him  is  great  value. 

The  jnesent  'ramul  language  does  not  equal  the  old  *. 

He  that  knows  the  sciences  of  the  Antients,  is  the  greatest  Philosopher. 
Truth  IS  in  learning  the  best. 

Wise  men  are  exalted  above  all  other  men. 

True  philos()j)hy  does  not  sufl’er  a man  to  be  put  in  confusion. 

In  proportion  as  one  increases  in  learning,  he  ought  also  to  increase  in 
virtue. 

The 


* This  seems  to  indicate  that  Avyar’s  writings  are  not  of  great  antiquity. 
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The  most  prosperous  good  is  the  increase  in  learning, 
lie  who  has  no  knowledge  knows  not  also  the  truth. 

Wisdom  is  a treasure  valued  every  where. 

A good  tutor  is  beloved  over  the  whole  world. 

What  we  gain  by  science  is  the  best  estate,  (inheritance). 

Adore  the  Goddess  Sauasjjadi. 

The  Fedam  (sacred  writings)  teaches  wisdom. 

Speak  and  write  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

He  who  speaks  well  and  connectedly,  is  best  understood  by  all. 

If  knowledge  has  a proper  influence  on  the  mind,  it  makes  us  virtuous. 

End  of  the  JSIoral  Book  Kalwiollckam,  compofed  hp  Avyar. 

Translation  ' o/’  the  Small  Tamul  Book  Konneivenden, 
written  by  the  Female  Philosopher  Avyar. 

Continual  praise  be  to  the  Son  of  him,  who  is  crowned  with  the  flower  of 
Konnei  (Poinciana  pulcherrima.) 

IMother  and  Father  are  the  first  known  Deity. 

A good  man  attendeth  religious  service. 

Without  one’s  own  house  there  is  no  where  a good  lodging. 

The  estate  of  the  wicked  will  he  robbed  by  the  wicked. 

IModesty  is  the  best  ornament  of  the  fair  sex. 

If  one  maketh  himself  hateful  to  his  fellow  creatures,  he  must  entirely 
perish. 

Exercise  in  writing  and  cyphering  is  most  useful. 

Obstinate  children  aie  like  a poisonous  draft. 

Though  thou  art  very  poog  do  what  is  honest. 

Adhere  chiefly  to  the  only  one  constantly. 
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The  virtuous  will  always  improve  in  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
A wicked  month  destroys  all  wealth. 

Seek  wealth  and  money,  but  without  quarrel. 

Gi\e  in  writing  what  shall  sland  fast. 

A woman  imist  attend  herself  best. 

Even  with  thy  nearest  frientls  speak  not  impolitely. 

Speak  friendly  even  to  the  poor. 

If  one  will  criticise,  he  will  find  some  fault  every  where. 
Speak  not  h.iughtily,  though  thou  art  a great  man. 

To  pardon  is  better  than  to  revenge. 

What  shall  stand  firm  must  have  witnesses. 

isdom  is  of  greater  value  than  ready  money. 

To  be  on  gooil  terms  with  the  King  is  useful  in  due  time 
A calumnious  mouth  is  a fire  in  the  wood. 

Gooil  advisers  are  hated  by  the  world. 

Tlie  best  ornament  of  a fanaily  is  unanimity. 

What  a senior  s iys,  must  a junior  n >t  despise. 

If  thou  cherishest  passion,  all  thy  merit  is  lost. 

Get  first  the  plough,  and  then  look  out  for  the  oxen. 

A moral  life  has  a happy  influence  on  the  public. 

Gaming  and  (juarrelling  bring  misery. 

Without  practical  virtue  there  is  no  merit. 

Keep  a proper  time  even  for  thy  bed. 

Be  peaceful,  give  and  be  happy. 

A merchant  must  he  careful  with  money. 

Laziness  brings  great  distress. 

To  obey  the  father  is  better  than  prayer. 

To  honour  the  mother  is  better  than  divine  service. 


Seek 
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Seek  til}'  convenient  livelihood  shouklst  thou  even  do  it  upon  the  sea. 
Irreconcileableness  ends  in  quarrel. 

A bad  wife  is  like  a fire  in  the  lap. 

A slandering  wife  is  like  a devil. 

Without  the  mercy  of  the  Deity  nothing  will  prosper. 
iJe  who  squanders  away  even  what  he  has  not  gained  justly  must  perish 
at  last. 

In  January  and  February  sleep  under  a good  roof. 

Letter  eat  by  hard  labour  than  by  humble  begging. 

Speak  not  what  is  low  ev^en  to  thy  friend. 

Without  a clean  conscience  there  is  no  good  sleep. 

If  the  public  is  happy,  all  are  safe. 

Improvement  in  wisdom  improves  our  veracity. 

Seek  a house  where  good  w'ater  is  at  hand. 

Deliberate  first  well  what  thou  art  going  to  begin. 

The  reading  of  good  books  will  improve  welfare. 

^Fho  speaks  as  he  thinks  is  an  upright  man. 

What  we  propose  we  must  pursue  with  zeal. 

We  must  not  speak  dishonestly  even  to  a poor  man. 

Dishonesty  will  end  in  infamy. 

Laziness  brings  lamentations. 

The  fruit  will  be  equal  to  the  seed. 

We  cannot  always  drink  milk,  but  must  submit  to  the  time. 

An  honest  man  does  not  touch  another's  property. 

The  name  of  a true  great  man  will  ever  remain  in  esteem. 

Lies  are  as  much  as  murder  and  robbery. 

What  honesty  can  be  expected  from  Ioav  fellows.^ 

Amongst  relations  civility  is  often  neglected. 
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A mild  temper  is  a beauty  in  women. 

The  meek  are  tlie  liappiest. 

Keep  thyself  from  all  that  is  bad. 

Wisdom  is  the  direct  M’ay  to  Heaven. 

Let  thy  fellow  creatures  partake  in  thy  enjoyments. 

Where  there  is  no  rain,  there  is  no  crop. 

After  lifrhtnino;  follows  rain. 

'Without  a good  steerer  a ship  cannot  sail. 

Who  sows  in  time  will  have  a good  crop. 

The  precepts  of  the  old  ought  to  be  cheerfully  observed. 

Who  keeps  the  proper  time  to  sleep  vdll  sleep  well. 

The  plough  never  will  let  one  suffer  want. 

Li\  e in  matrimony  and  be  moderate. 

Who  breaks  his  word  loses  his  interest. 

Abhor  and  fly  from  lasciviousness. 

Gain  by  deceit  will  at  last  be  lost. 

If  Heaven  is  not  favourable  nothing  will  prosper. 

From  impolite  people  honesty  can’t  be  expected. 

The  words  of  the  haughty  are  like  arrows. 

A family  ought  to  support  their  poor. 

A great  man  must  also  have  a great  mind. 

A good  man  will  never  deceive. 

If  the  Lord  is  angry,  no  man  can  save. 

All  the  world  shall  praise  God. 

Sleep  on  a safe  place. 

Without  religion  is  no  virtue. 

End  of  the  Moral  Sentences  Cfl//e^/•KoNNEI  venden,  ^written  by  Avyar. 
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Account  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  on  the  Coast  of 

Malabar. 

BY  F.  WREDE',  Esq. 

Although  the  unexpected  discovery  of  Christians  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  was  a mutter  of  the  greatest  surprize  and  satisfaction  to  the  first 
Portugutse  adventurers,  wlio  were  equally  enthusiastic  to  extend  their  mi- 
litary gloiy  and  compiests,  as  to  propagate  their  religion  among  the  infi- 
dels in  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  world  ; yet  their  exultation  was  tem- 
pfuary  : for  when  upon  nearer  investigation  they  found  that  these  Chris- 
tians followed  the  Doctrine  of  Nestorfus,  and  acknowleflged,  instead  of 
the  Pope,  the  Patriarch  of  that  sect,  residing  in  Syria,  for  their  eccle- 
siastical supreme  chief,  they  appeared  in  their  eyes  worse  than  infidels. 

Their  number  must  have  been  very  considerable  in  the  beginning  of 
the  l6th  century,  v hen  the  Poj'tugue^se  became  first  acquainted  with  them, 
since  they  possessed  about  one  hundred  and  ten  churches,  in  the  countries 
now  subject  to  the  Tramneore  and  Cochin  rajas : and  at  this  present  time, 
after  the  manifold  persecutions,  oppressions,  and  successive  revolutidus 
that  have  almost  depopulated  the  whole  coast,  they  are  computed  to  amount 
to  no  less  than  150,000  souls. 

They  are  indiscriminately,  called  St.  Thome  Christians,  Nestorians, 
Syria?is,  and  sometimes  the  Malabar  Christians  of  the  mountains,  by  the 
Portuguese  writers  of  tliat  time,  and  by  the  subse(juent  missionaries  from 
Rome.  The  most  common  name  given  to  them  by  the  Hindoos  of  the 
country,  is  that  of  Na.zaranee  Alapila,  and  more  frequently  Surians  or. 
Surianee  Alapila, 
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The  Porhtgiiese  were  fond  of  bestowing-  upon  them  the  name  of  67. 
Thome  Christians,  thougli  this  appellation  docs  not  appear  to  have  been,  or 
HOW  to  he,  ver}'  common  amongst  tliemselv  cs.  It  originates  probably  from 
the  chief  who  settled  the  first  coloin^  of  Sj/rians  on  the  coast,  and  who  was, 
according  to  their  tradition,  their  first  bishop  and  founder  of  their  religion 
in  these  countries,  and  whose  name  was  Mar  Thome'.  This  is  corro- 
borated by  the  curious  circumstance  of  their  giving  the  name  of  Mar 
Thome'  to  every  ecclesiastical  chief  or  bishop  of  theirs,  although  his  real 
name  be  Joseph  or  Abraham,  not  improbably  in  compliment  to  their 
first  bishop  and  founder,  for  whom  they  have  still  a religious  veneration. 
His  arrival  and  settlement  on  the  coast,  may  perhaps  on  a future  period  be 
ascertained,  with  historical  accuracy,  to  have  taken  place  during  the  violent 
persecution  of  the  sect  of  Nestorius,  under  Theodosius  the  Second,  or 
some  time  after. 

But  the  bigoted  Portuguese  missionaries  laid  hold  of  this  name  to  renew 
the  story  of  the  arrival  and  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle  in 
India,  who  they  pretended  had  converted  a great  number  of  idolaters  on 
the  coast  o‘i  Malahar,  and  afterwards  on  the  other  side  of as  far  as 
Malliapoor,  now  St.  Thome,  v/here  he  suffered  martyrdom  : and  as  vestiges 
■of  Christianity  were  at  the  same  period  discovered  in  China,  they  made  the 
same  Apostle  preach  the  Gospel  in  that  remote  region,  and  some  carried  the 
absurdity’^  so  far  as  to  make  him  pass,  some  way  or  other,  over  to  the 
Brasils*.  JMalabar  Christians,  they  say,  had  a long  time  continued 

without  ecclesiastical' chiefs,  or  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  C’hris- 
tian  Avorld,  till  they  found  means  to  procure  bishops  from  JMosul  in  Syria, 
who  unfortunately  had  been  abettors  of  Nestorius,  and  that  through  their 

3 A 2 means 

* Vide  Historla  eedesiae  Malab.  earn  DIamperitaiio  Synodo,  page  345. 
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means  this  abominable  heresy  had  been  introduced  amongst  the  Christfans 
of  Malabar.  Though  this  story  is  supported  by  no  historical  proof  what- 
soever, and  evidently  fabricated  by  some  bigoted  Roman  Catholic  writers, 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  times,  and  to  vindicate  in  some  manner  the  bold 
doctrine  of  tlie  see  of  Home,  that  the  Gospel  had  been  preached  in  every 
corner  of  the  world,  at  a time  when  new  worlds  were  discovered,  in  whicU 
it  M'as  evident  that  the  Gospel  could  never  have  been  promulgated,  anci 
others  in  vdiich  Christians  w^ere  found,  who  would  not  acknowledge  the 
supremacy  of  ihe  Pope,  and  who  difiered  in  the  most  substantial  articles  of 
faith  from  the  Roman  Catholicks  ; } et  this  improbable  story  has  a long  time 
been  asserted,  and  repeated  by  even  Protestant  writers,  as  Baldaeus  and 
Yalentyn.. 

All  traditions  and  JMalahar  records  agree,  that  the  Syrian  Christians, 
or  Nazaranee  Mapilas,  were  known,  and  had  been  settled  on  the  Malabar 
coast,  long  before  either  the  Arabs  or  the  Jexcs. 

Common  tradition,  which  has  even  been  admitted  b}'  the  Portuguese 
writers  of  the  Kith  century,  probably  on  the  foundation  of  written  recoids 
in  the  Syrian  Language,  which  then  existed,  and  were  afterwards  all  de- 
stroyed by  the  famous  Archbishop  De  Menezes  at  the  Synod  Odiampcr, 
mentions  Mar  Thome'  as  the  first  who  introduced  the  Christian  relioion 

O 

into  Malabar.  He  is  considered,  by  the  Nestorians,  as  their  first  bishop 
and  founder,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name  of  St.  Thome  Ch)  istians,. 
His  arrival  may  be  placed  towards  the  middle  of  the  5th  century;  since 
notice  is  taken  by  Cosmas  Indopleustes  [page  178-179)  of  Christians 
in  the  Pepper  Country  or  Male,  who  received  their  bishops  from  Persia, 
w'here  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  of  that  time  resided,  wdio  had  first  his  seat  in 
Sclcueia  in  Persia,  afterwards  at  Babylon,  and  lastly  at  Mosul. 

In. 
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In  the  Malabar  liistories  [Keriil  Ooclputtee]  tlie  first  mention  of  a »Vj/r/V/n 
colony  of  Christians  is  made  in  tlie  reign  of  C’ocoora.vgon  Perumal,  w ho 
probaMy  lived  in  the  6th  century  ; a wealthy  Syrian  merchant  of  the 
name  of  Tiiome  Cannaneo,  is  said  to  have  landed  at  Cranganore,  where 
he  w'as  well  received,  and  induced  to  settle  by  great  privileges  granted  to 
liim  by  the  Perumal/  lie  afteiwards  married  twro  wives;  one  of  the 
Nair,  and'  one  of  some  low  cast,  by  whom  lie  had  a very  numerous  pro- 
geny, w ho  after  his  death  had  great  disputes  about  his  inheritance.  These 
were  carried  to  such  a degree  that  at  last  they  were  obliged  to  separate 
themselves  ; the  sons  by  the  Nair  wmman  settling  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
the  others  in  the  northern  parts  of  Malabar — where  their  descendants  for  a 
long  time  preserved  this  mutual  enmity,  and  would  on  no  account  inter- 
marry : there  is  also  still  a common  tradition  amongst  them,  that  they  des- 
cend (at  least  those  that  are  from  Syrian  origin)  from  four  principal  Syrian 
families,  who  had  successively  settled  on  the  coast. 

We  find  again  mention  made  of  two  Syrian  or  Chaldtcan  bishops  of  the 
name  of  Mar  Sabro  and  Mar  Brodt,  (or  rather  ?\Iar  Sapor  and  Mar 
Per(ises)  at  Coilan,  about  one  hundred  years  after  its  foundation,  where 
they  were  extremely  well  received  by  the  Raja,  and  permitted  to  build  a 
church,  which  was  still  extant  when  Cabral  first  visited  Coilan.  The 
grants  and  privileges  w-hich  they  received  from  the  Raja,  were  engraved 
upon  copper  plates,  which  many  centuries  after  w'cre  shewn  to  Archbishop 
De  Menezls  dXTevalacare,  (perhaps  Mavilearc  *,)  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility the  very  same  that  are  now  in  possession  of  the  Jew's  at  Cochin. 

If 

* Vide  Historia  SynodI  Diamperitanas,  page  8'. 

amplissimain  obtenuerunt  zediticandaruin  Ecclesiarum  in  iis  regionibus  facultafem,  proventibus 
etiam  ad  hoc  non  exiguis  attributis,  cujus  privilegii  aliorumque  exemplar  laminis  aencls  insculptunr, 
litteris  non  tantum  Malabarjc'ts,  verum  Canaums,  ’Tamulams,  et  B 'tjimgancis  exaralum  ostensum 
fult  Menessio  in  Te'valacare,  ubi  inter  p'ctiosiores  Ecclesise  res  in  Cimeliarchio  asservabatur. 
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If  one  adds  to  these  historical  dates  the  name  of  Syrians  retained  by  the 
St.  Thome  Christians,  tlieir  distinct  features  and  complexion  somewhat  fairer 
than  the  rest  of  the  Malahars,  the  stj-le  of  their  budding,  especially  their 
churches,  but  above  all,  the  general  use  of  the  Syrian  or  raiher  Chaldean 
language,  Avhich  is  preserved  to  this  day  in  all  their  religious  functions, 
even  in  those  churches  which  have  since  embraced  the  Roman  rite,  and  that 
to  this  day  they  take  their  Christian  and  family  names  from  the  Syrian  or 
Chaldcean  idiom,  no  doubt  can  remain  but  that  the  St.  Thome  Christians  are 
originally  a colony  of  Nestorians,  who  fled  from  the  dominions  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  after  Theodosius  the  Second  had  commenced  to  persecute  the 
followers  of  the  sect  *. 

They  made  at  first  some  proselytes  amongst  the  Bramins  and  Nairs, 
and  were  on  that  account  much  respected  by  the  native  princes,  so  that 
even  at  present  they  consider  themselves  equal  in  rank  to  either  of  the 
above  two  casts.  They  are  in  fact  in  much  greater  estimation  amongst 
the  Hindoos,  than  the  new  Christians  converted  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
mostly  picked  up  from  the  lowest  cast.  I have  been  assured  by  Padre 
Pavony,  a well  informed  ex-jesuit,  now  at  Palghautcherry,  v'ho  was  along 

time 

* Nestorius  was  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  A.  D.  428,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Second — His  heretical  opinions  were  first  declared  in  4Co,  and  condemned  by  the  first  council  of 
Ephesus  in  431.  But  the  emperor  was  not  prevailed  on  to  banish  Nestorius  till  435  ; and  four 
years  more  had  elapsed  before  sentence  of  proscription  passed  against  his  followers. 

Gibbon,  Vol.  viii.  pag.  2Q7. 

Gibbon  however  (b.  346)  asserts  on  the  authority  of  St.  Jerome  himself  ( ad  Marcellam  Epist.J 
that  the  Indian  Missionary  Sr.  Thomas  was  famous  as  early  as  his  time — Now  Jerome  died  in 
420 — Consequently  the  sect  originally  established  in  Malabar  by  Thomas  could  not  have  been 
that  of  Nestorius — Yet  Gibbon  himself  appears  to  have  overlooked  this  inconsistency. 

Note,  by  the  Secretary. 
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time  as  missionary  amongst  the  St.  Thome  Christiana,  that  many  of  tliem 
preserve  till  now  tlie  manners  unci  mode  of  life  of  the  Bramins,  as  to  clean- 
liness and  ahstaining  from  animal  food,  and  that  even  he  himself  had  been 
obliged  to  adopt  the  same  regimen  in  order  to  gain  credit  amongst  them. 

As  to  th  dr  foiiner  m.nincrs,  customs,  and  the  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed, tl  e Portuguese  authors  of  the  Oriente  Conquislato,  and  Dk  13a  iiros, 
give  the  following  acrcount  of  them. 

Thf,  St.  Thome  Christians  possessed  upwards  of  one  hundred  villages, 
situated  mostly  in  the  mountainous  part  of  tlie  southern  division  of  Malabar, 
Their  habitations  were  distinguished  from  those  of  the  Hindoos  by  being 
mostly  solid  buildings,  and  collected  in  villages,  not  scattered  and  dis- 
persed as  those  of  the  Bramins  and  Nairs.  They  obeyed  their  Archbisliop, 
whose  seat  was  at  A ngarnalee,  both  in  ecclesiastical  and  civil  matters,  pay- 
ing a very  moderate  tribute  to  the  different  Rajas,  in  whose  territory 
they  lived,  who  very  little  interfered  in  their  concerns.  When  any  com- 
plaints in  civil  matters  were  preferred  to  the  Archbishop,  he  used  to  ap- 
point arbitrators  or  judges,  whose  sentence  was  final  ; but  they  never  con- 
demned any  person  to  death,  but  all  crimes  were  exinated  with  pecuniarv' 
fines.  Ihey  paid  no  tithes  to  their  clergy,  hut  at  their  weddings  they  used, 
to  offer  the  tenth  of  the  marriage  gift  to  their  churches.  At  their  wed- 
dings tliey  were  very  profuse  and  ostentatious,  and  celebrated  them  with 
great  pom'p ; it  was  then  principally  that  they  had  occasion  to  make  a shew 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by  one  of  the  Perumals  ; as  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  riding  upon  elephants,  of  having  the  hair  oinar 
mented  with  (Iomti's  of  gold,  of  dilferent  musical  instruments  playing  before 
them,  as  also  of  flags  of  different  colours  carried  before  them,  &c.  They  all 
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M'ore  swords  and  targets,  and  some  of  them  had  firelocks;  they  were  great 
marksmen,  and,  from  their  eighth  year,  used  to  frequent  their  firing  schools: 
husbandry  and  trade  were  theii  principal  occupations,  and,  next  to  the  Bra- 
mins,  the  St.  Thome  Christians  used  to  furnish  the  greatest  quantity  of 
pepper  to  the  Portuguese  cargoes. 

The  girls  ' ere  precluded  from  all  inheritance,  even  if  no  sons  were  in  the 
family;  in  which  case  the  inheritance  went  to  the  next  male  cousin  or 
uncle  on  the  father’s  side.  This  singular  law,  which  is  so  contrary  to  all 
Malabar  customs,  has  unquestionably  been  imported  from  Syria,  and 
serves  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  being  originally 
Syrian  colonies. 

As  to  their  religious  tenets,  they  followed  generally  the  doctrine  of 
Nestorius.  . * 

They  rejected  the  divine  nature  of  CHRIST,  and  called  the  Virgin 
Mary,  only  the  mother  of  CHRIST,  not  of  GOD.  The}'  also  maintained 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeded  only  from  the  Father,  and  not  from  the 
Father  and  Son. 

They  admitted  no  images  of  saints  in  their  churches,  rvliere  the  Holy 
Cross  alone  was  to  be  seen. 

They  had  only  three  Sacraments,  Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  ihe  Orders  ; 
and  would  not  admit  transubstantiation  in  the  manner  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics do.  'Ihey  knew  nothing  of  purgatory,  and  the  saints  they  said  were 
not  admitted  to  the  presence  of  GOD,  but  rvere  kept  in  a third  place  till 
the  day  of  judgment. 

Their  priests  were  permitted  to  marry,  at  least  once  in  their  life.  Their 
rite  was  the  Chaldcean  or  iayrian. 
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They  Avere  married  in  the  presence  of  their  priests,  wlio  are  called  ' 
CqOanas,  and  the  whole  ceremony  consisted  in  t}'ing-  a string  round  the 
girl’s  neck,  as  is  the  common  practice  of  all  the  different  casts  on  the 
Malabar  coast. 

The  Cassanas  were  not  permitted  to  use  the  Malabar  language  in  their  _ 
churches,  and  in  instructing  the  youth  ; but  taught  them  in  the  Chahhean 
tongue. 

They  reckoned  their  Sunday  from  Saturday  evening  Vespers,  till  the  first 
matin  of  Sunday,  so  that  after  sun-rise  they  might  work  again. 

This  v^as  the  happy  situation  of  the  Nestorums,  or  St.  Thome  Chris- 
tians, before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  India.  Agreeably  to  the 
spirit  of  those  times,  and  especially  of  that  bigoted  nation,  one  of  their 
first  endeavours  Avas  to  Avin  over  those  heretics  to  the  Roman  rite  : every 
art  and  every  resource  Avas  exhausted,  especially  during  the  reign  of  Don 
Manuel,  to  reclaim  those  forlorn  sons  to  the  bosom  of  the  church  of 
Rome:  but  all  peaceable  and  conciliatory  means  proved  fruitless,  though 
the  sly  Jesuits  had  in  some  manner  paved  the  way  to  an  union,  by  mi- 
tigating the  terms  of  their  submission,  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  ; 
by  instituting  seminaries,  in  which  the  Chaldcean\da\gndigQ  Avas  taught  to  the 
young  clergy ; and,  above  all,  by  translating  the  Missal  and  Roman  Ca- 
techism into  the  same  language,  and  distributing  them  amongst  the  Syrian 
Christians.  Still  they  Avould  not  have  succeeded,  so  steadfast  did  the  St. 
Thomb  Christians  adhere  to  their  heresy,  had  not  at  last  open  force  been 
employed. 

I 
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The  then  Archbishop  of  AngamaUe  was  a Syrian  priest  of  the  name  of 
Mar  Joseph;  and  as  neither  bribes  nor  menaces  could  induce  him  to  ac- 
knowledge the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  the  Archbishop  of  Goa  and  the 
Viceroy  at  last  arrested  him,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Portugal:  but  he 
had  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  M’ith  the  Queen  Donna  Catharina, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Royal  Family,  whom  he  had  made  believe,  that  he  had 
since  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion  ; and  that  on  his 
return  he  would  bring  about  a re-union  of  his  flock  with  the  see  of  Rome  ; 
so  that  in  the  year  15(54  he  was  permitted  to  return,  with  orders  to  the 
Viceroy  Noronha  to  restore  him,  and  to  afford  him  in  future  every  pos- 
sible protection  and  assistance. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  St.  Thome  Christians  had  applied  to  the  then 
patriarch  of  Babylon,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  confinement  and  subse- 
quent transportation  of  their  Archbishop  to  Portugal,  for  a new  metropoli- 
tan, whom  they  obtained  in  the  person  of  Mar  Abraham.  But  he  had 
hardly  taken  possession  of  his  see,  when  Mar  Joseph  returned  from  Eu- 
rope, M’ith  his  Diplomas  from  Donna  Catharina.  The  consequence 
was  an  immediate  schism,  and  the  whole  Malabar  Chrhtians  divided 
themselves  into  two  parties,  one  adhering  to  Mar  Joseph,  and  the  other  to 
]\Iar  Abraham.  But  Mar  Joseph  being  supported  b}^  the  whole  power 
of  the  Portuguese  government,  he  soon  got  the  better  of  his  antagonist, 
whom  the  Rajas  of  Cochin,  and  Paroor,  received  orders  to  seize,  and  to 
deliver  to  the  commandant  of  Cochin,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  Europe. 
The  vessel  on  board  of  which  he  was,  happening  to  touch  at  Mosambique, 
he  found  means  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  reach  Babylon  over  land ; 
but,  in  stead  of  returning  to  JMalabar,  he  resolved  to  go  of  his  own  ac- 
cor<l  to  Rome,  where  he  did  not  fail  to  captivate  the  mind  of  Pope  Pius  VT. 
in  such  a manner,,  that  his  recantation  of  the  Nestorian  heresy  was  glad- 
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ly  received,  and  himself  newly  ordained,  and  consecrated  and  loaded  with 
tlie  higlicst  ecclesiastical  dignities  ; though  amongst  his  papers  were  found 
aftei  M^ards  a protestation  of  his  steadfast  adherence  to  his  former  Doctrine, 
the  ahjnring  of  which,  he  said,  was  the  onl}^  resource  to  save  his  life.  lie 
liad  also  written  letters  to  the  same  effect  to  India,  which  fell  afterwards 
into  the  hands  of  the  Archbishop  De  Menezes. 

The  Poi'tuguese  clergy,  however,  were  not  less  displeased  with  the  con- 
duct of  Mar  Joseph  ; who,  notwithstanding  all  his  promises  to  the  Queen, 
and  his  protestations  made  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and  the  Portuguese 
government,  continued  to  govern  his  flock  after  the  tenets  of  Nesto- 
Rius,  and  to  prevent  rather  than  to  promote  a re-union  with  the  Roman 
Catholics:  so  that  a new  order  for  his  impiisonment  was  issued  in  the 
year  1.567.  He  Avas  a second  time  transported,  first  to  Portugal,  and  after- 
wards to  Rome,  where  he  likewise  contrived  to  make  his  peace  Avith  the 
Pope : but  before  he  could  undertake  a ncAv  voyage  to  India,  he  died  at 
Rome,  on  the  eve  of  being  made  a cardinal. 

Mar  Abraham  had  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Goa,  Avith  ncAv  autho- 
rity, and  Avith  brevets  from  the  Pope;  but  the  famous  Archbishop  De  IMe- 
NEZEs,  on  examining  them,  pretended  that  IMar  Abraham  had  deceived  his 
holiness,  and  took  upon  himself  to  confine  him  in  a convent,  from  which, 
hoAvever,  he  soon  found  rneans  to  make  his  escape,  and  to  reach  Angamalee 
over  land,  Avhere  he  Avas  received  Avith  uncommon  exultation  by  all  the  St. 
Thome  Christians  ; and  from  dire  experience  he  learned  to  take  noAv  such 
precautions  that  he  put  it  out  of  the  poAver  of  the  Viceroy  to  get  a third 
time  hold  of  his  person  ; and,  after  some  fruitless  attempts,  he  Avas  effec- 
tually left  in  quiet  possession  of  his  see  till  his  death  : but  at  the  same 
time  the  most  vigorous  measures  Avere  taken  by  the  Portuguese  government, 
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tliat  no  Sj/rion  priest  might  in  future  find  his  way  to  the  Malabar  Chriir- 
tlans.  As  they  were  then  masters  of  Ormuz,  and  the  whole  navigation 
on  this  side  India,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  succeeded  in  preventing 
all  intercourse  between  the  Nestorian  Patriarch  at  Babylon  and  the  St. 
Thome  Christians  at  Angamalee.  They  stand  even  accused  of  having 
drowned  a nev^  Syrian  Dishop  in  the  year  1 644  in  the  road  of  Cochin.  Re- 
peated orders  were  also  sent  from  Rome,  not  to  allow,  after  I\Iar  Abra- 
ham’s death,  that  another  Archbishop  of  Syrian  extraction  should  be 
nominated:  iNlAR  Abraham  died  about  the  year  1597,  in  a very  advanced 
age,  professing  to  the  last  moment  of  his  life  his  adherence  to  the  Nesto- 
rian church,  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  tenets  of  the  Popish  religion.  The 
Archbishop  (if  Gert,  Menezes,  immediately  appointed  a Jesuit,  Franciscus 
Roz,  to  fill  the  vacant  seat  of  Angamalee ; but  to  no  effect,  for  he  was  not 
acknowledged  nor  admitted  by  the  St.  Thomk  Christians,  who  had  pre- 
viously elected  a priest  of  their  own  of  the  name  of  George  for  their 
Archdeacon,  till  a new  metropolitan  could  be  procured  from  Babylon. 

INIenezes  resolved  now  to  visit  in  person  the  Malabar  Christians,  and  to 
try  if  by  his  presence  and  influence  he  could  bring  about  a sincere  and 
lasting  re-union.  The  appearance  of  a man  of  his  birth,  rank,  wealth,  and 
power,  as  primate  of  India,  to  which  he  joined  an  equal  zeal,  devotion, 
and  great  private  virtue,  was  decisive.  The  forlorn  George  employed  at 
fust  every  evasion  and  subterfuge  that  his  natural  sagacity  and  his  great 
attachment  to  his  sect  could  suggest,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  a new 
Bishop  to  arrive  from  Babylon,  who  might  be  able  to  meet  Menezes  upon 
equal  terms;  but  no  bishop  fioin  Babylon  did  or  could  make  good  his  voy- 
age to  India,  and  Menezes  was  iuilefatigable,  bold,  persevering,  and  la- 
vish of  his  wealth ; and  had  all  the  petty  Rajas  of  that  time  at  liis  com- 
mand. lie  appointed  at  last  a mock  council  or  synod  at  Odiamyer,  in 
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the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  in  the  year  1599,  where  he  assembled  most  of  the 
Syrian  priests  or  Cassanas,  and  four  elders  from  each  village;  and  after 
some  shew  of  disputation,  and  explanation  of  the  controverted  tenets  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  he  proceeded  to  dictate  the  law  to  them,  there  being 
not  a person  of  sufficient  erudition,  or  of  consideration  and  influence  enough 
amongst  the  Cassanas,  who  could  dare  to  oppose  Menezes:  and  to  ap- 
pearance the  Nestorians  of  Malabar  were  united  to  the  Roman  church  *. 

IVIenezes' appointed  Roz  a second  time  Archbishop  of  the  Syrian  Chris- 
tians ; who,  instead  of  Angamalee,  took  now  his  residence  at  Cranganore  ; 
and,  since  that  time,  a great  part  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  remained 
united  with  the  Roman  church,  and  were  governed  by  the  successors  of 
Roz,  under  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Cranganore. 

Tuts  re-union  of  the  St.  Thome  Chi'istians  to  the  see  of  Rome  was,  how- 
ever, neither  general  nor  sincere  and  lasting  : for,  a short  time  after,  some 
Maronites,  or  Nestorum  priests,  found  their  way  to  the  mountains  of  Trav- 
ancore,  where  they  revived  the  old  doctrines  and  rites,  and  ever  since  kept 
up  their  communication  with  the  Jaeobites,  Maronites,  and  N estorians . of 
Syria.  At  present  there  are  thirty-two  churches  of  this  description  re- 
maining, which  are  called  Schismatic  Syrians  by  the  Portuguese  and  Ro_ 

man  clergy.  They  have  a Bishop,  or  Mar  Thome',  who  resides  at  Nar- 
£ natte, 

*■  We  cannot  fufficiently  lament  the  great  loss  which  literature  sustained  on  that  occasion  ; for 
this  blind  and  enthusiastic  inquisitor,’  destroyed,  like  a fecond  Omar,  all  the  books  written  in  the 
Syrian  or  Chaldwan  language,  which  could  be  collected,  not  only  at  the  Synod  of  Odtamper,  but 
especially  during  his  subsequent  circuit  ; for  as  soon  as  he  had  entered  into  a Syrian  Church,  he  or- 
dered all  their  books  and  records  to  be  laid  before  him  j which,  a few  indiffjrent  ones  cxceptedj 
he  committed  to  the  flames ; so  that  at  present  neither  books  nor  manuscripts  are  any  more  to  be  found 
amongst  the  St,  Thame  Christians, 
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nalte,  about  ten  miles  In  laud  from  Porca ; and  was  consecrated  by  some 
Jacobite  Bishops  sent  from  Antiochia  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1752. 
He  adheres  more  to  the  doctrine  of  Eutiches  than  of  Nestorius. 

About  84  of  the  old  St.  Thome  churches  remain  united  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  are  governed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Cranganore,  or, 
as  he  used  to  style  himself,  the  Archbishop  of  the  Malabar  Christians  oj  the 
Aloiintains.  Since  the  death  of  the  last  Archbishop,  the  Government  of 
Goa,  who  had  formerly  the  nomination,  thought  proper  to  appoint  only  a 
Vicar  General,  who  resides  at  present  at  Peeke  paUiporte.  He  is  a native  of 
Malabar,  of  Syrian  extraction,  of  the  name  of  Thomf/  Enamakel.  These 
united  St.  Thome  Christians  retain  only  the  peculiarity  of  the  Chaldcean 
language  being  still  used  in  their  churches,  for  M'hich  they  are  furnished 
with  the  necessary  books,  from  the  Congregatio  cle  propaganda  fide : 
printed  -Sit  Rome  1774,  under  the  title,  Ordo  Chaldaicus  ]\Hssce  Beatorum 
Apostoloriim  juxta  ritiim  ecclesice  Malabarice,  and  Ordo  Chaldaicus  rituum 
et  Lectionumjuxta  morem  ecclesice  Malahariw.  Ronice  Ml 5. 

The  St.  Thomt  or  Syrian  Christians,  of  both  descriptions,  never  claimed 
the  particular  protection  of  either  the  Portuguese  or  Dutch,  as  the  new  Chris- 
tians do,  but  considered  themselves  as  subjects  of  the  different  Rajas  in 
whose  districts  they  lived ; and  as  long  as  the  old  Hindoo  system,  and  the 
former  division  of  the  country,  under  a variety  of  petty  Rajas,  was  preserved, 
they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  the  same  degree  of  freedom,  ease,  and  con- 
sideration, as  the  Nairs.  But  when  the  Rajas  of  Travancore  and  Cochin 
had  subjected  to  themselves  all  the  petty  Rajas  and  chiefs  whose  respective 
territories  were  situated  within  the  lines  of  Traxancore,  they  also  overturned 
the  whole  political  system  established  by  Cheruma  Perumal;  and  by  set- 
ting aside  the  immunities  and  privileges  of  the  higher  casts,  they  esta- 
blished 
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blished  a most  oppressive  despotism,  in  tlie  room  of  the  former  mild  li- 
mited Oligarchy : and  we  ought  not  to  he  much  surprized  to  behold  the 
present  wretched  situation  of  those  formerly  so  flourishing  Syrian  villages, 
since  we  see  the  Bramins  and  Nairs  strlpt  of  most  of  their  old  prerogatives, 
and  subject  to  almost  the  same  oppressions  and  extortions. 

The  New  or  Portuguese  Christiaxs. 

They  consist  of  that  race  of  new  converts,  whom  the  Portuguese  made 
mostly  from  the  lowest  casts  along  the  sea  shore,  where  they  built  a great 
many  churches  ; which,  in  distinction  from  the  Syrians,  are  generally 
called  the  Latin  churches.  They  consider  themselves  not  as  subjects  of  the 
different  Rajas  in  whose  territory  they  reside,  but  enjoyed  formerly  the 
protection  of  both  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch  governments,  to  a great 
extent.  They  acknowledged  only  their  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal 
matters,  and  paid  no  taxes  to  the  native  princes.  This  exemption  they 
maintained,  in  some  manner,  till  the  year  1785,  when  Mr.  Van  Angel- 
beck,  then  governor  of  Cochin,  saw  no  other  remedy  to  save  at  least 
part  of  their  former  privileges  from  the  daily  increasing  power  of  the  Raja  of 
Cochin,  but  to  enter  into  a new  written  agreement  with  the  Raja;  in  con- 
formity to  which  they  were  to  pay  a certain  stipulated  sum  yearly  to  the 
Raja,  which  should  be  collected  by  their  own  head  people  ; and  in  case  of 
delays  or  failure,  the  Dutch  government  was  to  inforce  payment,  and  not 
the  Raja.  Another  article  defined  the  jurisdiction  which  the  Dutch 
should  still  exercise  over  them.  Rut  even  these  sti])ulations,  the  Raja 
did  not  Iona-  nor  scrupulouslv  adhere  to,  till  at  last  he  went  so  far  as  to 
turn  a great  part  ol  them  tairiy  out  ofhis  aominions,  by  obliging  them  to 
accept  some  trifling  consideration  for  the  landed  estates  which  they  were 
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compelled  to  abandon,  and  the  rest  he  treated,  if  possible,  more  severely 
than  his  own  Hindoo  subjects. 

The  number  of  these  Christians  who  consider  themselves  as  under 
the  protection  of  the  Fort  of  Cochin,  is  computed  to  amount  to  about 
3(5,000. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters  they  v^re  formerly  subject  to  the  Portuguese 
bishop  of  Cochin,  whom  the  Dutch  expelled  as  soon  as  they  got  possession 
of  the  Fort.  Thence  he  went  to  fix  his  residence  at  Coilan,  retaining,  how- 
ever, his  former  appellation  of  Bishop  of  Cochin,  and  a great  part  of  his 
former  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  all  the  churches  that  were  not  under 
the  immediate  controul  of  the  Dutch.  His  successors  continue  to  preside 
over  the  same  diocese,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  Cax'ery  river,  on  the  other 
coast,  including  the  Island  of  Ceilon ; comprehending  more  than  100 
churches  of  the  new  or  Xfl/h?  Christians. 

When,  for  political  reasons,  the  Dutch  had  expelled  the  Portuguese 
Bishops  from  Cochin  ; in  order  that  the  churches,  which  were  now  under  their 
immediate  protection,  should  not  remain  without  an  ecclesiastical  chief, 
they  applied  to  the  see  of  Pome  for  a new  Bishop,  who  would  be  under 
their  controul,  and  whom  they  could  better  trust  than  a vassal  of  Portugal. 

The  Pope,  in  compliance  with  their  wishes,  sent  out  a Carmelite  Friar, 
with  episcopal  powers,  under  the  name  of  J^icar  General,  and  the  States 
General  granted  him  a diploma  to  that  purpose  in  the  year  16^8. 

They  made  it  however  an  express  condition  with  the  Pope,  that  he 
should  appoint  no  Vicar  General  who  was  not  by  birth  either  a German, 
Dutchman,  or  Italian  ; the  company  reserving  to  themselves  the  right 
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of  icjccting  him  if  they  have  any  exception  against  his  person  ; and  that  in 
general,  lie  must  consider  liimself  as  subject  to  the  Company’s  orders. 

Ills  paltry  allowance  of  about  400  rupees  per  annum,  is  paid  by  the 
Co7igregatio  cle  propaganda  Jide,  and  his  residence  is  at  J^arapobp  in  a con-F 
vent  of  his  own  order,  vdiieh  is  also  sup[)orted  by  the  propaganda. 

II IS  diocese  extended  formerly  as  far  as  the  political  influence  of  the 
Du/ch  could  reach,  and  with  the  gradual  decline  of  their  power  he  also 
lost  successively  the  greatest  part  of  his  churches  ; which  returned  either  un- 
der the  Portuguese  bishop  of  Coilan,  or  the  Vicar  General  of  the  Syrian 
churches  brought  over  to  the  Latin  rite  ; so  that  at  present  only  fourteen 
churches  remain  under  his  episcopal  jurisdiction. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  Syrian  or  Nestorian  church  are  still  extant,  on  a 
rising  ground  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  village  of  Coorty,  two  miles 
distant  from  Pamiseram  Gate,  on  the  high  road  leading  to  Trichoor.  It 
was  the  first  Christian  temple  that  Tip  poo’s  bigoted  fanaticism  doomed 
to  destruction,  after  his  successful  storm  on  the  too  extensive  and  feeble 
barrier,  the  Travancore  lines,  in  1790;  from  whence  a general  conflagra- 
tion of  all  Hindoo  temples  and  Christian  villages,  with  their  churches, 
marked  the  progress  of  the  destroying  host,  as  far  as  Varapoly,  and  in  the 
s[)ace  of  three  days,  thirteen  large,  and  in  many  respects  handsome  piles  of 
building,  were  laid  in  ruins. 

Almost  all  temples  belonging  to  the  St.  Thome  Christians  in  the 
southern  Malabar,  of  which  I had  occasion  to  obseive  more  than  forty, 
were  built  in  tlie  same  style,  and  nearly  upon  the  same  plan.  The  facade 
with  little  columns,  (evidently  in  imitation  of  the  style  of  architecture  pre- 
valent in  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  from  which  the  Christian  religion,  and 
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with  it  the  model  of  their  temples,  appears  to  have  been  transplanted 
into  Malabar-,)  being  every  ^here  the  same;  only  that  those  belonging 
to  tlie  old  A es/07  ia/is  or  Schisjnafics  have  preserved  their  ancient  simplicity, 
and  tnat  the  fronts  of  such  as  adopted  afterwards  the  Latin  rite,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  see,  are  decorated  with  Saints  in 
niches  or  basso-relievos,  and  that  some  of  the  most  consfiicuous  had  an 
arched  choir. — The  largest  Christian  temjile  was  at  Alangadce  or  Mangatte, 
five  miles  from  Paroor,  and  to  judge  from  the  present  ruins,  it  must  have 
been  a very  handsome  and  noble  structure.  At  Angamalee,  the  seat  of  the 
Sj/rian  Metropolitan,  there  were  not  less  than  three  spacious  temples,  not 
inferior  to  the  specimen  exhibited  in  the  ruins  of  Coo/Vy.  But  they  have 
all  been  converted  into  heaps  of  ruins,  by  the  destroying  hand  of  the 
Mysorean  invader,  as  was  also  the  neat  church  and  college  built  by  the 
Jesuits  at  Amblagatte. 

The  great  number  of  such  sumptuous  buildings  as  the  St.  Thome  Chris- 
tians the  inland  parts  of  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  dominions  is 

really  surprising ; since  some  of  them,  upon  a moderate  calculation,  must 
have  cost  upwards  of  one  lack  of  rupees,  and  few  less  than  half  that  sum. 
How  different  must  have  been  the  situation  of  this  people  in  former  times, 
in  comparison  with  the  wretched  condition  in  which  we  behold  them  at 
present!  scarcely  able  to  erect  a cadjan  shed  for  their  religious  meetings 
over  those  splendid  ruins,  that  attest  at  the  same  time  their  former  wealth 
and  present  poverty.  In  the  same  proportion  that  their  opulence  de- 
creased, their  population  appears  also  to  have  diminished.  Alangada  con- 
tained, before  the  year  1730,  more  than  a thousand  Christian  families,  who 
lived  in  substantial  houses,  of  which  the  ruins  are  still  extant,  and  bear  evi- 
dence to  the  fact.  Of  those  families  not  full  one  hundred  are  now  remain- 
ing, 
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ing,  and  them  I found  in  the  most  al)ject  state  of  misery.  Tlic  same  me- 
lancholy contrast  is  oh?,e\'y:ih\e-<xt  Angamalee,  and  many  other  formerly  opu- 
lent Christian  towns  and  villages. 

Their  pristine  flourishing  condition,  and  even  opulence,  however,  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  The  bulk  of  the  St.  Thome  Christians  consisted 
mostly  of  converts  from  the  Bramin  and  Shoiidrcn  cast , and  not,  as  the 
new  Christians,  or  proselytes  made  by  the  Portuguese  missionaries,  of  the 
lowest  tribes  : and  as  the  introduction  and  propagation  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, by  the  Syrian  adventurers,  probably  so  early  as  the  fifth  century, 
gave  no  umbrage  to  the  Perumals,  who,  at  that  period,  governed  Mala- 
bar, these  converts  were  allowed  to  retain  their  patrimonial  estates,  with 
equal  security,  and  exemption  from  taxes,  as  the  indigenous  Bramins  and 
Nairs.  For,  under  the  ancient  mild  Hindoo  government,  and  even  in 
modern  times,  till  Hyder  Ally  made  his  first  irruption,  imposts  on  landed 
property  were  unknown  in  Malabar.  The  St.  Thomk  Christians  possessed, 
in  addition,  another  source  of  Avealth,  which  was  trade.  They  were,  in  fact, 
the  only,  at  least  the  principal  merchants  in  the  country,  till  the  Arabs 
settled  on  the  coast ; and  they  continued  in  a flourishing  situation,  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  present  aera,  when  the  Rajas  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  overturned  the  whole  system  and  laws  established  by  the  celebrated 
Cheruma  Perumal,  and  after  dispossessing  the  independent  Rajas  of 
Paroor,  Alangada,  Tekencoor,  JVaddakencoor,  Porka,  Coilan,  Callicoilan, 
and  many  other  petty  Nair  chiefs,  under  the'  name  of  Caymals,  who 
formed  the  states  of  the]  country,  and  were  long  a strong  barrier  against  the 
attempts  at  absolute  power  by  the  Rajas  ; they  divided  into  unequal  shares 
the  whole  of  the  conquered  countries,  of  which  the  Raja  of  TravancoreOi\)- 
propriated  to  himself  by  far  the  greatest  part,  and  introduced  the  present 
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oppressive  system  of  government ; if  that  can  be  called  such,  which  is  in 
fact  an  injudicious  imitation  of  the  late  Mysorean  system  of  finances ; 
without  the  order,  regularity,  and  in  some  manner  impartial  administration 
of  justice,  which  is  necessary  to  support  it,  and  without  which  it  must  un- 
avoidably degenerate  into  endless  and  generally  destructive  schemes  of 
extortion  and  rapine,  that  soon  or  late  must  bring  such  unhappy  countries, 
let  their  natural  resources  be  ever  so  great,  to  the  lowest  state  of  wretched- 
ness ; as  is  already  the  case  both  in  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  dominions. 

Note  on  Kerol  Oodputtee,  page  367. 

Several  copies  of  this  valuable  historical  monument  are  in  the  possession  of  the  writer  of  this,  of 
which  he  purposes  to  publish  a free  translation  at  some  future  period.  The  name  given  to  these  an. 
nals  of  Malabar  is  differently  spelled  and  explained  ; some  call  it  Keralulpaddy,  which  means  the 
common-wealth  of  Malabar  ot  Kerala,  (the  Sanscrit  name  for  Malabar ;)  others  write  Keralawil. 
patty,  and  translate  it  Historical  account  or  description  of  Kerala,  which  is  the  original  name  to  the 
low  country,  and  still  used  in  Sanscrit : for  the  hill  country  had  existed  long  before,  and  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Mala  or  Malleam  the  hill  country,  but  in  the  lapse  of  time  the  name  of  Mallea^m 
prevailed,  and  was  applied  to  both  the  hilly  and  the  low  country,  and  the  name  of  Kerala  became 
obsolete. 
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Account  of  an  heredilnry  living  Deity,  to  whom  devotion  is 
paid  by  the  Bramins  of  Pxjona  and  its  neighbourhood. 

By  Captain  Edward  Moor. 

The  opportunity  afliorded  me  of  visiting  the  city  of  Poona^  with  the 
embassy  in  ] 800,  I eagerly  embraced,  to  olitain  information  respecting 
an  extraordinary  family,  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  an  hereditary  in- 
carnation of  the  divinity,  from  father  to  son  ; and  the  following  is  the 
result  of  my  researches.  My  opportunities  for  inquiry  were  favourable,  and 
I consider  my  authorities  tolerably  good;  but  I think  it  necessary  to  pre- 
mise, that  I do  not  pledge  myself  for  the  minute  veracity  of  every  parti- 
cular. 

INIooraba  Gosseyn  was  a Bramin  of  Pooym,  who  by  abstinence,  mor- 
tification and  prayer,  merited,  above  others,  the  favourable  regards  of  the 
Almighty.  Gun  putty,  the  most  common  name  in  this  country,  among 
the  many  hundreds  of  Srke  Ganesa,  accordingly  vouchsafed  to  appear 
to  him,  at  Chinchoor*,  in  a vision  by  night ; desired  him  to  arise,  ,agd 
bathe  ; and  while  in  the  act  of  ablution  to  seize,  and  hold  sacred  to  the 
godhead,  the  fiist  tangible  substance  that  his  hand  encountered.  The 
God  covenanted  that  a portion  of  his  Holy  Spirit  should  pervade  the  per- 
son thus  favoured,  and  be  continued  as  far  as  the  seventh  generation,  to  his 
seed,  who  were  to  become  successively  liereditary  guardians  of  this  sacred 
substance,  which  proved  to  be  a stone,  in  which  the  God  was  to  be 
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understood  as  mystically  typified.  This  type  is  duly  reverenced,  is  careful- 
ly preserved,  and  hath  ever  been  the  constant  companion  of  the  sanctified 
person  inheriting  with  it  the  divine  patrimony. 

This  annunciation  happened  about  the  yeai'  A.  D.  Ifi-iO,  and  six  genera- 
tions have  since  passed  away. 

It  doth  not  now  appear  what  was  the  precise  extent  of  the  divine  ener- 
gy originally  conceded  ; but  it  is  inferred  to  have  been  a limited  power  of 
working  miracles.  Such  as  healing  sickly  uncleanlincsses,  granting  to  a cer- 
tain degree  the  desires  of  pious  suppliants,  and  the  faculty  of  foretelling, 
under  some  restrictions,  the  events  of  futurity. 

These  gifts  appear,  indeed  avowedly,  to  have  been  enjoyed  in  a more  ex- 
tensive degree  by  the  first  possessors,  than  by  the  latter. — T\\q  Bramins  ad- 
mit that  the  farther  the  remove  from  the  favoured  man  in  whom  the  God 
became  incarnate,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  degeneracy  ; although  such 
degeneracy  might  not  have  been  inevitable.  It  is  therefore  presumable  that 
the  early  inheritors  worked  more  conspicuous  miracles  than  have  of  late 
been  manifested. — Some  remains  of  supernatural  power  have,  however, 
been  remarked,  as  will  be  noticed,  in  the  existing  incumbent,  Gabajee 
Deo. 

The  holy  inheritance  has  thus  descended. 

Mooraba  Gosseyn  had  but  one  son,  Chinto  Mun  Deo  (the  1st)  at 
the  time  of  the  visitation ; and  as  he  immediately  became  Sunna-assee,  he 
had  of  course  no  other;  to  him  about  the  year  l6o(),  fell  the  godly  estate. 
His  eldest  son  Narrain  Deo  succeeded,  and  after  dispensing  his  mira- 
culous energies  twenty-five  years,  died,  leaving  them  to  Chinto  Mun 
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Deo  (tlic  2cl).  His  eldest  son  Durxee  Durr  Deo  succeeded,  and  died 
about  the  year  1770,  fiom  which  period  his  first  born,  Gabajee  Deo  has 
possessed,  with  its  sanctified  accompaniment,  tlie  guardiansliip  of  the  sa- 
cred stone. 

The  divine  donation  w’as  covenanted  to  continue  but  for  seven  genera- 
tions : — wdicnce,  on  tlie  demise  of  Bawa  Deo,  the  present  heir  apparent,  to 
w'hom  in  the  fulness  of  time  it  will  descend,  the  holy  incarnation,  unless 
perpetuated  hy  farther  miracles,  will,  as  an  emanation  from  God,  be  ab- 
sorbed in  him. 

It  doth  not  appear  that  every  Deo  (by  which  title  the  representative  of 
this  family  is  always  called)  hath  performed  miracles.  One  is  mentioned  of 
the  original  foumler  of  this  incarnate  godhead,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which, 
producetl  the  first  worldly  possession  of  the  family. 

, Soon  after  his  visitation,  and  while  in  great  poverty,  he  was  passing  by 
Panoxvla,  a tow  n near  Chinchoor,  the  Pateleen  * of  which  place  having 
been  many  years  mar  ried,  w ithout  male  issue,  despaired  of  ever  obtaining 
that  blessing.  She  implored  and  obtained  the  holy  man’s  prayers,  and  her 
pious  desire,  and  in  token  of  her  gratitude,  bestowed  on  him  the  produce 
of  a field,  situated  near  Panowla,  of  the  annual  average  value  of  three  hun- 
dred rupees.  With  this  a temple  w’as  endowed,  at  Chinchoor,  Inch  still 
enjoys  the  grateful  gift,  and  had  not  for  many  years  any  other  secular  estate. 

No  mir  acle,  that  I have  heard  of,  is  recorded  of  the  next  legatee. 

NarrainDeo,  the  third  in  lineal  ascent  from  the  present  Deo,  perform- 
ed a mor'e  important  and  conspicuous  miracle.  It  was  in  his  time  that 
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the  Jiloghul  army  of  Hydurabad  so  successfully  invaded  the  Maratta  ter- 
ritories. After  plundering  and  burning  Poond,  a party  proceeded  to 
Chinchoor,  to  lay  it  under  contribution.  To  this  the  Deo  pointedly  re- 
fused to  submit ; confiding  in  the  divine  influence  wherewith  he  was  in- 
vested. The  intolerant  Alusidmans  derided  such  superstition  ; and  with 
the  view  of  rendering  it  ridiculous,  offered  to  send  a nuzur  to  the  Deo. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  the  Deo  betook  himself  to  prayers,  and  the  in- 
sulting bigots  deputed  certain  persons,  accompanied  by  many  voluntary  at- 
tendants to  see  the  humorous  result,  with  a ceremonious  and  apparently 
decorous  and  appropriate  present.  It,  however,  consisted  solely  of  cow’s 
flesh,  and  when  the  offensive  obtruders  promised  themselves  their  sport, 
at  the  first  exhibition  of  so  horrid  an  abomination,  how  were  they  asto- 
nished and- dismayed  at  uncovering  trays  of  the  finest  and  most  sacred  of 
Hindoo  flowers  ! 

Strucij:  with  the  miracle,  “ those  who  went  to  scoff,  remained  to  pray,” 
and  refraining  from  farther  indecency,  recognised  the  finger  of  God. 

So  unequivocal  an  interposition  of  supernatural  power  M’rought  on  the 
unyielding  minds  of  the  ; and  to  expiate  their  offence,  a grant 

was  soon'  after  made  by  them,  of  lands,  towns,  &c.  situated  in  the  Moghul 
territories,  and  not  their  recent  conquests,  although  not  far  from  Chinchoor, 
of  the  yearly  value  of  twenty-seven  thousand  rupees,  which  the  temple  en- 
joys to  this  day. 

A farther  grant  of  enaam  lands  about  Chinchoor,  of  thirteen  tliousand 
rupees  per  annum,  was  made,  at  different  times,  by  a late  Peshwa,  on 
what  account,  whether  miraculous  or  not,  I do  not  learn.  The  Brumins, 
however,  admit  such  donations  to  be  in  themselves  miracles ; the  generous 
impulse  being  from  divine  inspiration.  These  three  grants  the  temple  still 
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enjoys,  and  they  constitute  its  permanent  revenue. — The  expences  attend- 
ing the  charitable  works  of  the  Deo,  such  as  supporting  sacred  esta- 
blishments, feeding  and  nourishing  Bramins,  and  holy  and  poor  people, 
have  amounted  of  late  years,  it  is  averred,  on  an  average,  to  a lak,h  of 
rupees : Part  of  this  is  made  up  by  the  casual  presents  made  by  pious  vi- 
sitants, according  to  their  faith,  hope,  or  charity,  but  doth  not  amount, 
in  general,  to  more  than  five  thousand  rupees  ; and  the  deficiency,  of  more 
than  half  a lak^h,  is  therefore  acknowledged  to  be  miraculously  acquired. 

I WILL  digress  a moment  here  to  observe,  that  it  rs  not  a very  uncom- 
mon circumstance  for  a holy  man  professing  poverty,  and  without  the  ap- 
parent means  of  gaining  a rupee,  and  rejecting  all  offerings,  to  disburse 
thousands  of  rupees  monthly  with  a very  lavish  hand.  A convenient  per- 
sonage of  this  description  resides  in  Moorgoor,  a town  twenty-five  miles 
northerly  from  Darwar — Mr.  Uhthoff  and  I were  there  in  1792,  but 
did  not  then  know  of  this  miraculous  prodigality,  as  it  is  reputed  to  be. 

Presents  are  made  in  kind  to  the  Deo  of  Chinchoor  : cultivators  of 
land  bring  him  grain,  manufactures,  cloths,  &c. — the  rich  bring  money 
and  what  they  please.  These  are  laid  up  in  store-houses,  after  being  regis- 
tered by  the  servants  of  the  temple,  to  which  are  attached  a dewan^  chob~ 
darSf  accountants,  &c.  &c.  all  Bramins,  as  is  every  individual  about  the 
■ Deo;  his  palkee  bearers  on  a journey  only  excepted. 

However  meritorious  and  honourable  it  may  be  deemed  to  be  em- 
ployed, even  menially,  about  the  sanctified  person  of  the  holy  man  ; carry- 
ing the  same  a journey  is  rather  too  laborious  and  unprofitable  a service 
for  Bramins  to  undertake  voluntarily.  Where  priests  are  the  task-masters, 
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it  were  unreasonable  to  expect  that  they,  more  than  others,  would  allot 
the  severest  to  themselves. 

The  Deo  is,  ex  officio,  what  is  called  a dewanna — but  the  term  fool,” 
may  not  in  this  instance,  as  in  most  others,  give  the  best  translation  of 
the  word.  He  is  totally  unmindful  and  ignorant  of  worldly  affairs — unable, 
they  say,  to  hold  conversation  beyond  the  proposition,  reply,  and  rejoinder, 
and  then  in  a childish  blubbering  manner.  To  some  questions  on  points  of 
futurity  he  replies,  accordingly  as  he  is  inspired,  in  pointed  negatives  or  af- 
firmatives; to  others  enigmatically,  or  by  benignant  or  indignant  gesture; 
sometimes  he  is  totally  silent,  and,  apparently  absorbed  in  abstract  cogi- 
tation, doth  not  recognize  the  suppliant.  From  such  data  is  deduced  how 
propitious,  or  otherwise,  is  the  almighty  will  on  the  pursuits  of  the  peti- 
tioner. 

The  ordinary  occupations  of  the  Deo  do  not  differ  materially  from  those 
of  other  holy  men — he  eats,  takes  wives  to  himself,  &c.  &c.  like  other  JBra- 
mins,  but  by  some  is  said  to  be  exempt  from  illness ; others  say  he  is  subject 
to  bodily  infirmities.  So  regular  a life,  however,  in  point  of  regimen,  un- 
ruffled by  w’orldly  cares,  may  well  ensure  a continuance  of  health,  and, 
in  general,  prolongation  of  existence. 

As  the  elder  son  inherits  the  spark  of  divinity,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
also  be  a fool,  as  he  hath  ever  proved.  To  the  question  “ whether,  the 
second  son  being  sane,  and  the  elder  dying  without  male  issue,  the  second, 
to  whom  the  patrimony  then  descends,  wmuld  become  dexeanna  on  his  ac- 
cession ?”  Xk\e,  Bramins  demur;  It  hath  never,  they  say,  happened.  God 
made  tlie  covenant,  and  the  means  of  fulfilling  it  art  not  tor  man  to  point 
out. 
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However  remote  the  degree  of  consanguinity  may  be,  all  of  this  fa- 
mily assume  the  final  name  Deo — It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  inquire  if 
the  females  are  peculiarly  estimable — I judge  not  very  highly  so,  from 
never  having  heard  of  exalted  personages  secicing  them  as  wivTs — the 
males,  indeed,  do  not,  beyond  the  reigning  family,  seem  much  distin- 
guished. 

It  might  not  be  very  interesting,  if  practicable,  to  trace  minutely  the 
genealogy  of  this  family  to  its  holy  root,  and  I shall  go  no  farther  in  this 
retrospect  than  to  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  present  Deo.  lie,  Dua- 
NEE  Dur  Deo,  called  also  Durnee  Dur  Bawa,  had  four  sons  (no 
daughters)  by  his  only  wife  Aakah,  who  died  in  1780,  aged  65 — about 
ten  years  after  her  husband,  who  lived  to  be  nearly  four  score. 

1.  Gabajee  Deo,  born  about  1740. 

2.  GunnabaDeo,  born  about  1750,  died  1795. 

3.  Mooraba  Deo,  born  about  1755,  now  living  at  RaiijangoWy  of  which 
temple  he  is  superior. 

4.  Bappajee  Deo,  born  about  1/60,  now  living  at  Ojoor,  where  he  is 
head  Bramm. 

Gabajee  Deo  married  1.  Abba^ee,  who,  in  1775,  bore  him,  when 
she  was  twenty  years  old,  his  only  son  Baba  Deo,  and  died  without  far- 
ther issue,  at  the  age  of  26. 

2.  Abba,ee  now  living,  about  35  years  of  age,  who  has  proved  bar- 
ren. Baba,  or  Bawa  Deo,  married  1.  Neeroba^ee,  born  about  1/80, 
still  living,  by  whom  he  has  an  only  daughter  boin  in  97,  2d.  wife,  name 
not  known,  born  about  1784;  this  ends  the  eldest  branch  of  the  family. 
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Gunnaba  Deo,  the  second  son,  had  two  sons,  who  are  living,  as  is 
their  mother,  at  Seedatak,  nahies  not  known. 

Mooraba  Deo,  the  third  son,  had  only  one  wife,  and  by  her  one 
son,  whose  name  does  not  occur.  That  son  was  eighteen  years  old  in 
1798,  in  which  year  he  bruised  himself  to  death  on  the  pedestal  of  his  god  at 
Ranjangow,  in  consequence  of  some  indignities  offered  him,  or  the  tem- 
ple, by  a party  of  Sendea’s  soldiery:  his  widow  is  living  childless,  al- 
though the  marriage  was  consummated  at  Ranjangow : this  ends  the  third 
branch. 

Bappajee  Deo,  the  fourth  son,  has  one  wife,  Gungaba,ee,  now  liv- 
ing, about  thirty-five  years:  they  have  two  sons,  1.  Baaow  Deo,  born 
about  1786.  2d.  Nanna  Deo,  born  in  1787,  both  living  at  OJoor.  The 

eldest  lost  his  wife  in  1799,  who  had  born  him  a son  in  1797,  named  Heerum 
Deo,  now  living : he  is  married  again,  but  his  living  wife  is  only  eight 
years  old.  Nanna  Deo  has  a wife  twelve  years  old — no  child. 

The  temple  of  this  Bappajee  Deo,  at  OJoor,  enjoys  enaam  land  to 
the  value  of  four  thousand  a year,  granted  by  the  present  Peshzva,  in 
consequence  of  supposed  benefits  received  from  the  holy  man's  prayers. 

Gabajee  Deo  goes  at  least  thrice  a year,  on  fixed  days,  to  Moor- 
ishwur,  a respectable  town  a few  miles  beyond  Jejooree.  A detail  of  the 
circumstances  of  his  journey,  which  seldom  vary  materially,  will  tend  to  il- 
lustrate his  character,  and  show  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held. 

One  of  the  days  is  the  fid  of  Maug,  answering  this  year  to  the  31st 
'of  January.  He  leaves  Ch'mchoor  pretty  early,  and  the  Peshzva  and  court, 
apprised  of  his  approach,  go  forth  to  meet  him,  generally  about  halfway 
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between  a hill  called  Guuniskiuida,  two  miles  off,  and  the  city.  The 
Deo  rides  in  his  palkee,  attended  (I  speak  now  of  the  present  Deo)  by  a su- 
warce  elephant,  given  him  by  the  late  Peshrva,  INIad.hoo  Ra,o,  a few,  per- 
haps a dozen,  of  his  own  domestic  horsemen,  and  about  a hundred  servants 
on  foot ; as  he  approaches  the  Peshzva,  his  palkee  is  put  down,  and  he  seats 
himself  on  a carpet,  with  the  sacred  stone,  which  he  never  quits,  in  a box 
beside  him.  The  Peshzva  alights  from  his  palkee  or  elephant,  advances  to- 
ward the  Deo  with  folded  hands,  the  posture  of  a suppliant,  prostrates 
himself  and  kisses  his  feet : the  Deo  neither  rises,  nor  makes  a salaam,  but 
with  his  hands  raised  a little,  with  the  palms  downward,  makes  a benedic- 
tory gesticulation,  accompanied  by  a motion,  signifying  his  desire  that  his 
visitor  may  be  seated : the  Peshwa,  and  a few  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  Imrit  Ra^o,  Chimna  Appa,  &c.  sit,  but  at  some  distance,  on  the  car- 
pet: two  or  three  questions  and  answers  of  supplication  and  blessing  are 
exchanged,  and  the  Deo  bestows  on  the  Peshzva,  and  others,  a quantity 
of  rice  and  dal,  and  perhaps  a cocoa  nut,  or  such  trifle.  The  Peshzva 
receives  them,  makes  a humble  obeisance,  and  takes  leave.  The  Deo 
enters  his  palkee,  and  proceeds,  followed  by  the  Peshzva,  &c.  by  the  wood- 
en bridge  to  the  city  : the  quits  him  near  the  palace,  which  the  Deo 

never  enters,  nor  the  house  of  any  mortal,  but  always  finds  his  tents 
pitched  at  fixed  stations.  The  first  is  Teeoor,  a respectable  town  about  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Poona;  the  x\fs.X,  Rujzvaz'ry,  a large  village  or  town 
just  above  the  ghaut,  on  the  Jejooree,  or  Meritch  road."  At  both  these 
stages  the  Deo  prepares  a feast  for  all  Bramins  that  choose  to  partake;  he 
goes  next  day  to  Alooi'ishzvur,  where  he  remains  in  his  tents  three  or  four 
days,  and  here  the  piincipal  event  of  his  journey  is  particularly  noticed. 
On  a certain  day  he  orders  a portion  of  rice  to  be  cooked,  the  quantity  is 
determined  by  the  inspiration  of  the  Deity.  The  Deo  has  no  premedita- 
tion ; 
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tion  ; his  impulses  are  divine  and  momentary.  This  quantity  of  rice,  be 
it  one  kundee,  one  and  a half,  two,  two  and  a half,  or  three  kundees,  (these 
have  been  the  quantities  usually  ordered;)  as  to  sufficiency  or  insulheiency 
for  such  as  choose  to  eat  of  it,  determine  the  bounty  or  scarcity  of  the 
ensuing  year- 

For  instance,  say  one  kundee  shall  usually  suffice  one  thousand  men  of 
ordinary  appetites;  if  this  quantity  be  ordered,  and  four  thousand,  or  more 
persons,  shall  assemble  to  partake  of  it,  they  shall  nevertheless  all  depart  sa- 
tisfied, if  the  Almighty  intend  a sufficient  season — nay,  if  an  abundant  year 
be  willed,  fragments,  in  proportion  to  the  superabundance,  shall  remain. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  three  kundees  be  cooked,  and  but  one  thousand, 
or  fewer,  persons  partake  thereof,  they  shall  notwithstanding  remain  un-. 
satisfied,  although  the  whole  shall  have  been  eaten,  should  the  displeasure  of 
Gqp  threaten  the  land  with  scarcity. 

The  actions  of  the  Deo  on  the  night  of  this  day  are  also  minutely 
watched ; as  his  actions,  as  well  as  words,  are  but  the  transient  manifes- 
tations of  the  Almighty  will,  totally  unpremeditated,  and  unrecognized  by 
the  Deo,  they  are  noted  as  prophetic. — Should  he  remain  the  night  through 
in  peaceful  repose,  national  repose  is  thence  predicted ; should  his  slumber, 
or  his  waking  moments  be  perturbed,  similar  mishaps  threaten  the  public 
weal.  If,  as  hath  happened,  he  starts  wildly  from  his  seat  or  couch, 
seizes  a svv^ord  or  spear,  or  makes  any  movements  indicating  martial  mea- 
sures, a war,  attended  by  circumstances  deduced  from  the  nature  of  such 
movements,  is  foretold. — Every  circumstance  of  this  kind  is  carefully  noted 
by  persons  employed  by  government ; all  is  carefully  considered,  and  re- 
ported accordingly,  with  appropriate  inferences. 
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The  following  is  the  miracle  before  hinted  at,  as  performed  by  Gaba- 
JEE  Df.o,  the  only  one  that  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  excepting  that 
continued  one,  as  the  Bramins  affirm  it  to  be,  of  miraculous  piodigality. 
Living  beyond  one’s  visible  means,  seems  a very  loose  argument  in  proof 
of  a miracle,  and  would,  I apprehend,  be  susceptible  of  application,  too 
extensive  to  allow  of  its  being  considered  as  legitimate. 

A WELL  known  Sahookar  of  Poona,  named  Trimbuk  Das,  had,  for 
many  years,  laboured  under  a cruel  and  unseemly  disease,  called  here 
koora ; it  appears  in  w hite  patches,  of  the  size  of  a rupee,  some  larger,  some 
smaller  all  over  the  body,  and  although  said  not  to  be  leprous,  is  clearly 
referrible  to  that  class  of  disease. — Tuimbuil  Das  was  afflicted  to  an  of- 
fensive degree,  but  the  disease,  after  baffling  every  effort  of  skill  that  could 
be  exerted,  yielded  to  the  prayers  of  Gabajee  Deo,  seconded  by  the 
long  proved  piety  of  the  patient;  who  undeviatingly,  during  a course 
of  I think  seven  or  eight  years,  visited  the  holy  man  on  a certain  day  of 
every  moon,  using  on  his  return  home,  in  partial  and  general  lavements, 
the  purifying  water  with  which  he  and  others  had  devoutly  washed  the  feet 
of  the  sanctified  personage : from  such  faith  and  piety  he  became  whole 
and  clean,  and  is  now  a perfectly  sightly  man— very  few'  years  have  elapsed 
since  this  miracle  w as  completed. 

The  foregoing  is  the  result  of  my  inquiries  on  the  subject  of  the  Chin- 
choor  Deo,  to  which  tedious  detail  I have  to  add  an-  account  of  a visit  w’C 
paid  liira  on  the  10th  of  January  1800. 

I HAD  expected  to  find  Chinchoor,  like  Jejooree,  filled  with  beggars,  but 
was  mistaken,  for  it  bears  the  appearance  of  an  industrious  town ; the 
houses  are  good,  the  streets  clean,  the  shops  well  supplied,  and  the  ground 
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about  it  indicating  seasonable  cultivation  ; the  town  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  left  bank  of  a pretty  river,  and  is  said  to  contain  five  thousand 
inhabitants,  including  three  hundred  Bramin  families ; we  arrived  early, 
and  after  seeing  the  principal  temples,  which  are  near  the  river,  and  the  en- 
virons of  the  town,  we  took  our  breakfast  of  milk,  fruit  and  bread,  in  a 
Bramin's  house.  Some  of  our  party  not  being  accustomed  to  the  society 
of  calves  and  horses,  were  rather  annoyed  by  them,  as  well  as  by  smoke. 
Our  party  consisted  of  Colonel  and  Lord  George  Beresford,  and 
my  colleague  Mr.  Lovett — a Bramin  to  introduce  us  to  the  Deo,  an  old 
acquaintance  and  fellow  traveller  of  mine — another  Bramin  in  office  about 
the  Deo,  with  whom  I formed  an  acquaintance,  in  view  to  gathering  the  in- 
formation detailed  in  this  letter ; and  a Bruhmucharee  from  Bunarus,  who 
was  our  constant  companion,  and  seemed  to  care  little  for  any  other  society. 

About  9 o’clock  we  were  informed  that  the  Deo,  who  intuitively  knew 
of  our  visit,  had  finished  his  prayers,  and  would  see  us,  we  accordingly 
proceeded,  and  after  entering  an  extensive  walled  enclosure  by  a fortified 
gateway,  were  seated  on  carpets  in  a sort  of  veranda  on  a confined  scale, 
into  which  a small  door,  not  more  than  three  feet  by  two,  led  from  an 
apartment  in  which  we  learned  the  Deo  then  was : through  this  door  none 
but  Bramins  were  admitted.  In  two  or  three  minutes  the  door  opened, 
close  to  which  sat  the  holy  man,  if  it  be  lawful  to  call  him  man,  on  a shawl 
thrown  over  a seat  a little  raised,  with  another  shawl  over  his  head  and 
shoulders  : we  immediately  arose,  and  made  a respectful  sulam,  and  presented 
our  offering,  consisting  of  a cocoa-nut  each,  and  a handful  of  rupees, 
about  thirty.  The  Deo  at  first  took  very  little  or  no  notice  of  us,  or  the 
present,  which  was  removed  by  an  attending  Bramin.  I’resently  he  cast 
his  eyes  full  on  us,  and  surveyed  us  attentively,  but  wildly  ; and  suddenly 
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moving  liis  head,  he  fixed  his  eyes  with  knitted  brows  on  the  ground, 
and  soon  as  suddenly  viewed  us  again.  Silence  was  now  broken  l)y  our 
Bramhis  explaining  to  those  attending  who  we  were,  (the  Deo  was  sup- 
posed to  know  all  al)out  us,)  and  presently  the  Deo  himself  s])oke.  lie 
desired  we  would  tell  our  names,  which  we  did,  and  proceeded  to  tell  our 
business  also,  namely,  “ to  bring  a letter  from  Ilis  Ehitanmc  Majesty 
to  SuEE  M'jxt,  (the  Peslizva,)  wliich  had  been  delivered  the  day  before, 
and  that  now  having  paid  our  respects  to  Maiiaraj,”  (as  the  Deo  is  addres- 
sed ill  conversation,)  “ we  liad  little  else  to  do  in  this  country,  and  should, 
after  a visit  in  the  evening  to  Doulut  Ra^o  Sendii^eea,  return  without 
delay  to  EombayP  The  Deo  continued  some  minutes  in  a state  of  ap- 
parent cogitation,  sometimes  fixing  his  eyes,  but  w ithout  speculation,”^ 
on  us  or  other  objects.  He  presently  w’hispered  one  of  the  Bramins,  and 
ive  were  desired  to  ask  any  question  or  questions  we  pleased,  as  that,  pro- 
bably, futurity  would  be  opened  to  us.  We  were  not  altogether  prepared 
for  this;  how'ever,  Ave  immediately  desired  to  knoAv  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent Avar  between  England  and  France,  and  Avhen  it  Avould  be  terminated. 

It  Avas  communicated  in  a Avhisper,  and  in  like  manner  directly  ansAvered 
by  the  Deo  ; Avhen  the  Bramin  declared  aloud  that  the  existing  Avar  Ai'ould 
assuredly  terminate  triumphantly  and  advantageously  to  the  English. 
Avithin  six  mbons.  We  Avere,  for  fear  of  trespassing,  rather  sparing  of 
our  questions. 

The  Briilimucharee  had  expressed  some  surprise  and  displeasure  at  the  ac- 
counts Ave  had  previously  given  of  this  hereditary  living  Deity,  and  did 
not  at  this  visit  deport  himself  Avith  such  graA’ity  and  decorum  as  it  is  com- 
mon for  Bramins  to  assume.  He  would  not  profess  any  faith  in  the  poAver 
ascribed  to  the  Deo,  of  Avorking  miracles.  He  required,  be  said,  ocular  ■ 
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demonstration  of  the  existence  of  that  power  ; nor  would  he  credit  the  pro- 
plietic  spirit,  until  manifested  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  This, 
particularly  the  first  want  of  faith,  afforded  great  room  to  gall  him  in  ar- 
gument, as  he  did  not  perhaps  foresee  the  extent  of  the  objection  ; for  he 
acknoAvledged  he  had  never  seen  a miracle  performed,  although  he  would 
not  disavow  his  belief  in  many.  Following  the  bent  of  his  inquisitive 
disposition,  he  asked  the  names  of  several  persons  near  him,  who  happen- 
ing to  be  of  the  reigning  family,  assumed  the  patronymic  final  of  Deo,  on 
which  he  was  inclined  to  be  jocose;  and  we  were,  indeed,  obliged  to  re- 
press his  propensity  to  turning  what  he  saw  into  ridicule. 

After  sitting  about  twenty  minutes,  we  asked  permission  to  depart, 
and  while  the  customary  gifts  on  taking  leave  were  bringing,  we  rrere 
desired  from  the  Deo  to  require  something  of  him.  The  return  to  this 
generosity  was  easy  enough,  and  we  accordingly  implored  the  favour  of 
his  holiness  on  our  country,  and  his  prayers  for  its  prosperity  in  general, 
and  our  own  in  particular,  which  were  vouchsafed,  and  in  such  a mode 
of  expression  as  to  leave  an  obvious  opening  to  infer  that  such  favour  and 
prayers  had  not  been  without  their  previous  effect  in  raising  England  3.m\ 
Englishmen  to  such  a pitch  of  aggrandizement  and  general  happiness. 
We  had,  therefore,  only  to  beseech  a continuance  of  his  regard. 

At  going  away  the  Deo  gave  each  of  us,  including  the  Bruhnui- 
charee,  some  rice  and  spices.  We  made  our  reverences  and  departed. 

The  Deo  did  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  appellation  of  Deezvana.  His 
countenance  is  expressive  and  not  disagreeable,  his  eyes  keen,  complexion 
rather  fair  : he  seemed  about  fifty-five,  but  is,  they  say,  five  years  older,  and 
is  apparently,  (but  he  did  not  rise,)  of  middle  stature. 
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We  sa\v  also  liis  son  Bawa  Deo,  sitting  at  some  distance,  in  the  apart- 
ment with  the  Deo,  among  some  Bramins.  He  is  a fat,  dark,  but  not 
very  ill  although  rather  stupid  looking  youth,  about  five-and-twenty. 
He  took  no  notice  of  our  salaam,  farther  than  vacantly  staring  at  us ; 
of  the  two,  the  son  looked  by  far  the  most  like  a Deewana  in  its  usual 
signification. 

I HAD  nearly  forgotten  to  mention  that  during  the  visit  the  Bruhmu- 
charee  was  invited  to  see  the  symbol  of  the  divinity,  the  sacred  stone, 
to  whose  presence  it  was  not  judged  advisable  to  admit  us,  although  we 
had  been  previously  led  to  expect  it;  we  did  not,  therefore,  urge  it,  but 
the  Bnihmucharee  demurred  at  going,  unless  we  also  were  indulged  with 
a sight.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  go  without  us  ; and  he  report- 
ed this  typification  to  be  an  ordinary  sort  of  a stone  of  three  or  four 
seers,  coloured  red,  oiled,  &c. 

Within  the  enclosure  or  fortification,  as  it  may  be  called,  in  which  the 
Deo  lives,  we  were  shewn  a large  room,  with  another  over  it,  in  which  the 
Deo  feeds  Bramins.  The  two,  they  said,  would  accommodate  two  thou- 
sand persons.  The  one  we  saw  Aras  very  large,  and  either,  they  said,  built 
by  Hurry  Punt,  or  that  he  had  entertained  a party  there. 

W E here  put  on  o^ur  shoes,  which  we  had  of  course  quitted  at  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  ground,  and  departed. 
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Letter  to  the  Sect'etan/  froyn  His  Excellencij  the  Honourable  Frederic 
NoutH;  Governor  of  Ceylox  ; introductory  to  the Jollowioig  Essay, 


WILLIAM  HUNTER,  Esq. 

Secretary  to  the  Society  for  Asiatic  Researches,  6jc.  Sjc,  Sfc. 

SIR,  Calcutta. 

I HAVE  the  honour  of  transinitting  to  you,  to  be  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  Papers,  an  Essay  on  tlie  Religion  and  Customs  of  the  Cingalese, 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Joinville,  surveyor  general  to  this  government. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention,  that  this  Essay  was  concluded  before  the 
arrival  on  this  island  of  the  embassy  of  Colonel  Svmls,  ami  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Religion  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants  of  Burmah  by 
Doctor  Buchanan,  contained  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Researches  of 
the  Society. 

I have  the  honour  to  be. 

Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  Servant, 

FREDERIC  NORTH. 

Colombo, 

^nth  September  1801. 
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XV. 

On  the  Religion  and  Manners  of  the  People  of  Ceylon. 

By  Mu.  JOINVILLE. 

ANTIQTJITY  OF  THE  RELIGION  OF  BOUDHOU. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  religion  of  Boudhou  is  the  religion  of 
the  pcoj)le  of  Ccijlon,  but  no  one  is  aciiuainted  with  its  forms  and  pre- 
cej)ts.  1 shall  here  relate  what  I have  heard  upon  the  subject,  and  I have 
the  satisfaction  to  thiid<,  that  though  iny  information  may  not  be  alto- 
gether comjdete,  yet  it  will  serve  as  a clue  for  future  and  dee[)cr  researches. 
The  first  person  who  treats  on  such  a subject,  labours  under  disadvanta- 
ges, which  succeeding  authors  know  how  to  turn  to  their  own  account,  by 
finishing  what  a former  hand  had  sketched,  claiming  the  merit  of  the  whole 
work.  Regardless,  howcvci’,  of  this  consideration,  I have  the  consolation 

to  think  I shall  be  useful  to  Inm  who  may  next  treat  of  the  present  subject. 

\ 

If  Boudhou  be  not  an  allegorical  being,  he  is  a man  of  genius,  who 
lias  made  laws  and  established  a religion  over  a large  tract  of  Asia.  It 
is  hard  to  say  whether  He,  Zoroaster,  or  Brahma  were  the  most  ancient. 
In  fact,  it  would  be  necessary  towards  the  decision  of  this  question,  first, 
to  establish  that  these  three  legislatois  had  really  existed,  or  rather  if 
tliese  names  arc  not  merely  attributes.  Zoroaster  is  the  only  one  re- 
presented as  a man,  Bkah.ma  being  always  drawn  as  a part  of  and  uniting 
the  three  supreme  powers  of  Creator,  jireserver  and  destro^’er,  in  his  ov  n 
person.  Bo.udhou  is  superior  to  all  the  gods;  he  is,  however,  not  what 
we  mean  by  a god,  being  infeiior  to  them  in  some  things,  and  abo^•e 
them  in  others,  lie  is  not  jnircly  a spirit,  as  he  has  a body  : lie  over-runs 

the 
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the  different  worlds  M'ith  rapidity,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  geniuses  in  the 
Arabian  Tales,  well  beloved  by  Vishnou,  and  aided  by  his  power.  He 
governs  the  bad  spirits,  who  have  withdrawal  their  allegiance  from  tlie  gods, 
and  who  are  hurtful  to  men:  yet  he  is  the  son  of  a king,  a husband,  a 
father,  and  a pilgrim.  He  is  eighteen  cubits  in  height,  eats  rice  and  ve- 
getables, and  has  several  of  the  attributes  of  humanity.  He  is  called  Sa- 
MAN  the  Saint  by  Excellence.  I have  made  every  inquiry,  and  liave  been, 
informed  that  there  is  no  etymology  for  the  word  Boudhou  in  the  ancient 
languages  of  Ceylon.  Whatever  may  he  the  opinion  of  the  Smgalese  re- 
specting him,  we  shall  consider  him  as  a man.  As  Brahma  is  an  idea, 
and  not  a being,  there  can  be  no  question  about  whether  Boudhou  lived 
before  or  after  what  never  existed  as  a being.  But  it  ivould  be  well  ivorth 
ascertaining  which  of  the  two  religions,  of  Brahma  or  of  Boudhou,  is 
the  more  ancient.  From  the  similarity  of  the  two  religions,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  the  one  Is  the  child  of  the  other;  but  it  is  hard  to  know 
■which  is  the  mother.  We  find  the  religion  of  Boudhou  in  ancient  times 
extending  from  the  north  of  Tartary  to  Ceylon,  and  from  the  Indus  to 
Siaan,  (I  will  not  say  as  far  as  China,  because  I do  not  believe  that  Foe  and 
Boudhou  ivere  the  same  person. ) In  the  same  manner  ive  see  that  of 
Brahma  followed  in  the  same  countries,  and  for  as  long  a space  of  time.^ 
It  is,  therefore,  not  in  history,  but  in  the  precepts  of  the  two  religions, 
that  are  to  be  found  the  data  by  which  to  decide  this  question.  According 
to  the  Brahmins,  a being  existing  of  itself  hatched  an  egg  on  a flower  of  a 
lotus  that  was  floating  on  the  waters,  and  out  of  this  egg  came  the  world : 
if  they  were  asked  whence  came  this  egg,  they  would  no  doubt  answer 
that  the  Supreme  Being  had  laid  it ; therefore  the  world  has  been  created. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Boudhists  there  has  been  no  creation;  IMaha  Brah- 
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MA,  all  the  Sah'da,  and  Brahmes,  have  existed  from  all  time,  and  so 
Jiave  the  worlds,  the  gods,  the  human  race,  and  all  the  animated  beings. 

They  do  not  believe  in  the  history  of  the  egg,  and  though  they  hold 
the  flower  of  lotus  in  respect,  it  is  for  a very  difterent  reason  from  the 
Brahmins.  According  to  the  latter,  animated  nature  is  subject  to  perpe- 
tual transmigration.  The  soul,  given  to  all  animals,  departs  from  the  body 
of  one  to  enter  that  of  another,  ami  so  on  ad  infinitum.  The  Boudhists 
believe  that  the  soul  exists  from  all  time;  that  thev  are  to  transmi<rrate  in 
the  course  of  a time  infinitely  long,  to  be  determined  by  their  good  or 
bad  behaviour,  and  then  cease  to  exist.  The  end  of  the  soul  is  called, 
in  Singalese,  Nivani,  aiul  I am  told  in  Sanscrit.  Nirgwani.  This  is  the 
passive  happiness  to  which  all  the  look  up.  A criminal,  that  was 

lately  hanged  at  Point  de  Galle,  declared  he  was  happy  to  die,  as  he 
would  then  become  Nivani.  But  in  this  he  shewed  his  ignorance  of  his 
religion,  as  he  could  not  become  Nivani  till  he  first  had  been  one  of 
the  Boudhous.  The  Brahmins  calculate  the  antiquity  of  the  world  be- 
yond what  can  be  conceived  by  the  most  extravagant  mind;  but  these 
calculations  arc  supported  by  astronomical  periods  ingeniously  combined 
together.  As  the  world  never  was  created  in  the  opinion  of  the  Boudhists^ 
their  calculations  only  relate  to  the  immense  number  of  transmigrations 
of  Boudhou,  from  the  time  he  first  thought  of  becoming  Boudhou,  till 
that  when  he  became  Nivani ; and  this  period  they  compute  at  an  unit 
followed  by  sixty-three  Zeros,  being  the  result  of  some  combinations  so 
intricate,  that  it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  very  few  of  their  wise  men  un- 
derstand them.  There  are  traces,  however,  of  the  B?'ahmin  calculations 
to  be  found  in  those  of  the  Boudhists,  The  Brahmins  and  Boudhists  are 

equally 
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equally  bigoted  and  extravagant,  with  tliis  difference,  that  in  the  former  re- 
ligion are  found  very  deep  ideas  of  astronomy,  in  the  latter  none : I have 
till  now  searched  in  vain  for  an  instructive  work  in  Singakse,  relative  to 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and  have  only  found  uninteresting  speculations  on 
the  intluence  of  the  stars  on  the  affairs  of  the  world  : the  Brahmins  respect 
fire,  the  Boiidhists  do  not.  The  former  cat  of  no  animal,  the  latter  are 
restricted  only  to  the  not  partaking  of  the  flesh  of  nine,  of  u bich  the  ox 
is  the  principak 

I AM  rather  of  opinion,  upon  a comparison  of  the  two  religions,  tliat 
that  of  Boudhou  is  the  more  ancient,  for  the  following  reasons — The  re- 
ligion of  Boudhou  having  extended -itself  in  very  remote  times,  through 
every  part  of  India,  was  in  many  respects  monstrous  and  unformed.  An 
uncreated  world  and  mortal  souls,  are  ideas  to  be  held  only  in  an  infant 
state  of  society,  and  as  society  advances  such  ideas  must  vanish. — A for- 
tiori, they  cannot  be  established,  in  opposition  to  a religion  already  pre- 
vailing in  a country,  the  fundamental  articles  of  which  are  the  creation 
of  the  world  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Ideas  in  opposition  to  all 
religion  cannot  gain  ground,  at  least  cannot  make  head,  when  there  is 
already  an  established  faith  ; vdience  it  is  fair  to  infer,  that  if  Boudhism 
could  not  have  established  itself  amons:  the  Brahmins,'  and  if  it  has  been 
established  in  their  country,  that  it  must  be  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

In  looking  into  the  Singalese  books,  Ave  find  several  striking  resem- 
blances between  their  astronomical  system,  and  that  of  the  Brahmins-, 
for  instance,  we  see  the  number  432  followed  by  any  number  (no  matter 
liow  great)  of  zeros,  which,  among  the  Indians,  is  the  result  of  certain 
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combinations  in  tiie  movement  of  tlie  licavcnlv  bodies;  combinations  which 
agree  almost  exactly  with  tlie  calculations  fouiulcd  on  Newton’s  system, 
h his  same  number  43‘J,  among  the  Boudhl'^ts,  is  no  longer  the  result  of 
astronomical  combinations,  but  of  arithmetical  ones,  arranged  expressly  to 
obtain  it.  The  Boudkist.s  have  only  a mechanical  knowledge  of  it,  and 
generally  attach  sixty  zeroa  to  it;  whereas  the  Brahmins  put  but  three  or 
four;  had  the  former  received  it  from  the  latter,  they  would  have  either  kept 
it  entirely,  or  changed  it  entirely  in  its  mystico-numeric  details,  so  that 
the  number  4;32  would  either  have  been  kept  in  its  original  purity,  or  entirely 
lost;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  transmitted  the  science  to  ihe  Brahmins, 
as  in  the  unfortunate  wars  which  they  must  iiave  sufli’ered  in  the  rel'orm- 
ation  by  t\\^  lira  fun  ins,  they  were  driven  from  their  country  ; and  their 
effects,  books,  observatories  and  astronomical  tables  v'ere  lost ; they  could 
preserve  only  a loose  remembrance  of  their  former  science,  (for  they  were 
obliged  to  wander  a long  lime  before  they  could  unite  in  a body  either 
on  Ceylon  or  Siam.)  Hence,  is  it  not  evident  that  the  Boudhists  were  pos- 
sessed of  astronomy  before  the  Brahmins,  and  as  both  religion  and  astronomy 
are  united,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  religion  of  the  Boudhists  is  the  more 
ancient  ? It  is  ascertained  that  Zoroaster  is  not  very  ancient  ; it  is  said 
that  a council  was  held  on  the  subject  of  his  principles,  and  that  the  result 
Avas  an  a<lherence  to  their  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul : therefore, 
Zoroaster  must  have  established  sometlnug,  perhaps  the  adoring  of  fire, 
or  somewhat  of  that  kind  at  present  used  by  the  Parsees  of  Bombay  and 
Surat.  The  Bramins  do  not  adore,  but  they  respect  fire,  and  keep  some  con- 
stantly lighted  in  their  houses,  as  well  as  in  their  temples.  The  Boudhists 
pay  na  kind  of  regard  to  it,  because  nothing  of  the  kind  was  thought  of 
Avhen  their  religion  Avas  formed.  The  Boudhists  eat  animals,  the  Brahmins 
do  not.  If  it  should  be  held  that  reforms  tend  to  the  perfection  of  reli- 
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gion,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  priority  of  age  on  tliat  ground,  it  should 
be  ascertained  whether  it  be  better  to  cat  a partridge  tliaii  a potatoe,  which 
being  a matter  of  taste,  cannot  be  easily  decided.  But  there  is  a more 
direct  way  of  coming  to  a conclusion  on  this  subject.  All  reformers  at- 
tempt to  throM’  a slur  on  the  individuals  professing  the  religion  they  wish  to 
reform  : now  if  the  Boudhists  had  been  the  reformers,  they  could  not  have 
reproved  the  for  eating  rice,  as  they  eat  it  themselves;  nor  for 

eating  rice  only,  for  when  the  religion  allows  eating  both  meat  and  rice, 
it  is  in  every  person’s  choice  whether  he  will  eat  only  one  of  these.  But  if, 
on  the  contrary,  the  Brahmins  had  been  the  reformers,  they  could  throw 
blame  on  the  Boudhists,  by  prohibiting  meat  to  themselves : these  reasons 
make  me  believe  that  the  religion  of  the  Brahmins  is  not  so  ancient  as  that 
of  the  Boudhists,  and  that  Menu  was  the  reformer.  But  that  is  a ques- 
tion of  no  importance  to  what  I have  to  say  further. 

Ac  COR  Di  NG  to  all  the  old  Singakse  authors,  particularly  NimiGiateke*, 
and  the  Boudhou  Gunukatane\,  Boudhou^  transmigrated  during  four 
asankes,  and  one  hundred  thousand  mahakaipes  of  years,  from  the  time  he 
took  the  resolution  to  become  Boudhou,  till  that  when  he  was  born  for  the 
last  time  according  to  some,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  till  he  became  Ni- 
X'ani.  To  form  an  idea  of  this  period,  the  meaning  of  the  woxA^asanke  and 
must  be  explained.  There  are  two  ways  of  explaining  makakalpe: 
the  first  supposes  a cubic  stone  of  nine  cubits  on  each  side ; a goddess  of 
great  beauty  dressed  in  robes  of  the  finest  muslin,  passes  once  in  every  thou- 
sand years  near  this  stone,  at  each  time  the  zephyr  gently  blowing  the 
muslin  on  it,  till  in  this  way  it  is  worn  down  to  the  size  of  a grain  of 

mustard; 

* An  incarnation  of  Boudhou,  under  the  name  of  king  Nimi. 

+ History  of  the  achievements  of  Boudhou. 
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mustard:  the  space  of  time  necessary  for  this  h c-x\\zi\  mitahalpe ; eiglity 
antakalpes  make  one  mahakalpc.  According  to  the  second  way  of  explain- 
ing the  term,  it  is  said  that  the  earth  increases  seven  yoduns  in  one  anta- 
kalpe ; hut  a thousand  years  only  increase  it  the  thickness  of  one  finger, 
in  tlie  opinion  of  the  Boudhists,  It  then  remains  to  he  seen,  how  many 
fingers  there  are  in  one  yodiin.  Tlie  calculation  is  as  follows; 


12  fingers*  • • *make*  • • • 1 vief. 


2 viets I riene  or  cubit. 

7 rien^s 1 jat6. 

20  jates 1 ishe. 

80  ishes 1 gaou6. 

4 gaoues 1 }'odun.  — About 


14  English  miles.  One  yodun  is,  consequently,  1075200 Jingers — 7 yo- 
duns 7526400 fingers,  which,  multiplied  by  1000,  the  number  of  years, 
makes  7526400000,  the  amount  of  an  antakalpe,  which,  multiplied  by  80, 
produces  6021 12000000  years,  oy  one  mahakalpe.  The  first  computation, 
involving  in  it  a calculation  beyond  the  power  of  the  human  imagination  to 
reach,  leaves  us  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject,  except  to  express  our  total 
disbelief  of  it.  The  second  is  at  least  intelligible,  and,  it  will  be  seen,  bears 
a smaller  proportion  XoQ.nasanke,  than  a seeond  does  to  a thousand  centuries. 
The  asanke  is  a number  explained  in  three  verses  by  an  ancient  author ; 
these  three  verses  are  composed  of  the  following  words,  each  having  a 
n-umerical  meaning — Satan,  Sahajan,  Lakhan  or  Lakse,  or  Lack,  &c.  &c. 


Satan  • • • • signifies 100 

Sahajan 1000 

Lakhan  100,000 
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Naouthan 1000,000 

Cathi  1000000000 

Pakethi, 1000000000000 

Cothi  Pakothi  1000000000000000 


Cothi  Pakothi  Naouthan 

18 

zeros, 

Nina  Outhan  

£I 

do. 

Hakoheni 

do. 

Bindhou  

£7 

do. 

Aboudhan  

30 

do. 

Nina-Boudhan 

33 

do. 

Abahan  

...36 

do. 

Abebhan  

....39 

do. 

Athethan  

do. 

Soghandi  

45 

do. 

Kowpellan  

48 

do. 

Komodan 

51 

do. 

Pomederikan 

54 

do. 

Padowonan  

57 

do. 

INIahakatta  

....60 

do. 

Sanke  or  Asanke 63  do. 

One  smike  or  asanke  is,  therefore,  a number  of  years  amounting  to  an 
unit  with  sixty-three  zeros  after  it.  I suspect  tliat  there  is  an  error  in  the 
four  first  numbers,  though  all  those,  whom  I have  consulted,  have  assured 
me  there  is  not.  This  is  to  be  lamented;  for,  had  the  account  commenced 
with  1,  the  second  line  been  1000,  the  third  1,000,000,  &c.  and  so  on,  and 
that  the  second  were  added  to  the  first,  the  third  to  the  two  preceding 
ones,  the  fourth  to  the  three,  and  so  on,  it  would  produce  a fine  magical 
4 : square. 


stjuare,  of  the  same  description  as  that  displayed  by  tlie  wise  men  of  Siavi, 
and  which’ a famous  astronomer,  i\Ions.  De  Cassini,  has  not  thouglit 
unworthy  of  employing  his  time  in  calculating.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  the  asanke  is  denominated  by  sixty-four  cyphers.  For  if  this  number 
be  used  to  divide  a viahakalpe  6’02  1 I'iOOOOO,  the  (jiiotient  is  yfOSOOOOO, 
which  last  number  can  be  equally  divided  by  64,  by  4,  by  80,  by  32,  all  re- 
markable numbers  in  the  mysterious  calculations  of  the  Boudhists.  If  the 
numbers  of  antakalpes,  80,  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of  Foudhous,  5, 
it  will  give  400  ; and  if  64,  the  number  of  cyphers  in  an  asanke,  be  multi- 
plied by  5,  it  M’ill  give  320 ; these  two  numbers,  added  together,  make 
the  quotient  of  432000,  by  600,  a period  famous  among  the  Chaldeans 
as  well  as  the  Indians,  432000  representing  the  Kali  of  the  Brahmin^.  It 
is  certainly  not  enough  that  this  number  shouUl  be  produced  by  means  of 
certain  divisors  and  multiplicators ; but  it  must  be  proved  that  these 
numbers  are  particularly  marked  in  their  religion.  The  number  5 stands 
for  the  five  Boudiious,  of  Avhom  one  is  yet  to  come.  The  number  4 re- 
presents the  four  Boudhous  that  have  already  appeared,  and  also  the  four 
asankes  of  transmigrations  of  Gauteme,  the  fourth  Boudhou;  80  is 
the  number  of  years  of  the  last  life  of  the  same  Boudiiou,  for,  according 
to  the  most  authentic  works,  he  was 


Kumareia  (Prince)  during*  • • • 16  years. 


King,  during 13  do. 

Pilgrim,  during  • • 6 do. 

Boudkou,  during 45  do.  » 


•Total 80 


Thirty-two  represents  the  number  of  his  great  qualifies,  as  well' as 

of 
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of  his  niicldiing  ones,  which,  added  together,  amount  to  64,  the  num- 
ber of  cyphers  of  the  — In  fine,  to  be  short,  we  shall  only  observe 

tliat  four  asa?tkes,  100,000  mahakalpcs,  and  32  great  qualities  of  Boudhou, 
compose  mystically,  if  not  arithmetically,  the  Kali  of  the  Brahmins  of 
432,000  years. — -We  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  remark  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  calculations  of  the  Boudhists  with  those  of  the  Brahmins. 

■ — The  Boudhists  of  Ceylon  are  the  descendants  of  the  Boudhists  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  who  emigrated  at  the  revolution  effected  by  the  Brah- 
mins.— Having  lost  their  astronomical  tables,  they  have  attempted,  by 
a variety  of  forced,  and  often  unintelligible  calculations,  to  produce  the 
numbers  resulting  from  the  astronomical  experiments  of  their  ancestors, — 
as  they  have  themselves  preserved  nothing  of  the  science,  except  these 
numbers. 

COSMOGONY. 

The  Boudhists  imagine,  that  the  world  is  composed  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  worlds,  resembling  one  another.  In  the  centre  of  these,  lies  a 
stone  called  Maha  Merit  Pargxvette,  (Pargwette  signifies  a stone  in  the 
Pali  language,)  sixty-eight  thousand  yoduns  in  height,  and  ten  thousand  in 
circumference,  making  a hundred  and  forty  thousand  English  miles.  Sak- 
iiEiA,  the  King  and  God,  lives  at  the  top  : around  this  stone  lies  another, 
called  Yougandere  Pargwette,  one  half  the  height  of  the  former.  The 
space  between  these  stones  is  filled  with  water,  and  is  termed  Sidhante 
Sagre,  meaning  the  coldest  water : Yougandere  is  the  seat  of  the  stars, 
the  planets,  and  all  the  bodies  whether  luminous  or  not,  which  we  call 
celestial : around  Yougandere  is  Issedare  Pargwette,  where  lives  a bird 
called  Gourolass,  150  yoduns  in  height : and  next  to  it  lies  Karvike  Parg- 
ivette,  an  uninhabited  stone  : Next  to  the  last  mentioned  place  is  Soudassene 

Parg- 
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Pargxcettc,  a similar  one  : next  to  that  Vineteke,  and  then  Assuekaru.  The 
space  between  all  these  stones  is  filled  with  the  coldest  water,  Sidhante 
Sagre.  Tchiakrevatte  Pargwette,  ox  Sakzvdle  Gale,  surrounds  a vast  space 
inclosing  Assuekaru.  The  clrcuint'ercnce  of  Sakwelle  Gale  is  3,(710,350 
yoduns,  and  its  diameter  1,203,400,  uninhabited,  is  all  of  solid  stone. 
Each  of  these  Pargxvetles  is  only  half  as  high  as  that  which  it  surrounds ; 
so  that  Assuekaru  is  one  128th  part  of  the  height  of  Maha  Meru,  and 
Tchiakrevatte  Pargwette  one  25fith  part.  Between  Assuekaru  and  T'chia- 
krevatte  are  four  countries,  caWedi  Alaha  Dzvipes,  signifies  island, ) 

placed  at  the  four  cardinal  points.  Pourgzi^evidehe  at  the  west,  Giamhu 
at  the  north,  Aprigodani  at  the  east,  and  Uturu  Kurudiveine  at  the  south. 
Pourgxvevidehe  is  in  the  form  of  a half  moon,  and  is  inhabited  by  people 
wliose  faces  are  shaped  like  a half  moon.  It  is  seven  thousand  yoduns 
in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  500  islands,  each  of  them  one 
hundred  yoduns  in  circuit.  Giamhu  is  the  earth  we  inhabit.  It  is  of  a tri- 
angular form,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; that  in  which  men  imme- 
diately live  is  seven  thousand  in  circuit;  and  the  other,  iii  which 

spirits  only  exist,  is  about  three  thousand.  The  elephants  of  the  first  class, 
M’hich  are  1,000,000,000  times  stronger  than  those  of  the  tenth,  live  also 
in  this  place,  which  is  called  Himale  Vani.  It  is  besides  the  favourite  re- 
sidence of  Vishnu,  of  Isware,  of  * Nathe,  and  several  other  great 
gods,  who  are  there  for  the  protection  of  the  earth.  It  is  surrounded  by 
five  hundred  small  islands.  The  small  part,  Himale  Vani,  is  of  the  same 
shape  as  the  whole  together,  being  triangular,  the  other  part  is  a trapezium. 
They  have  all  together  10,000  yoduns  in  circumference.  As  the  triangle 
Himalk  Vani  is  three  thousand  yoduns,  the  Trapezium  must  be  about  nine 
thousand  ; but  the  Singalese  books  make  it  but  seven  thousand,  which 

cannot 

• The  Nats  are  not  known  here,  there  is  only  a god  called  Nathe, 
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cannot  be  the  case,  geometrically,  even  supposing  a triangle  carried  to  its 
extreme  length.  But  arithmetically,  seven  and  three  arc  ten,  which  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Boudhlsts  of  the  present  day.  The  inhabitants 
o?  ^ Giumbii,  our  earth,  have  a triangular  head,  which,  however  paradox- 
ical it  may  appear,  is  clearly  proved  by  the  learned  Singalese  to  be  the 
case,  liy  lines  which  they  trace  on  tlieir  own  faces.  Gicimbu  is  situated 
to  the  north  of  the  system  ; around  it  are  live  hundred  islands,  one  of 
which,  Laiike,  is  the  island  of  Ceylon.  This  island  is  guarded  by  four 
great  gods;  before,  by  Vishnu  ; behind,  on  Adam's  peak,  by  Saman  : 
IIande  Koumarea,  or  Katregam,  is  on  the  right,  and  Ayenaike  on 
the  left.  The  forepart,  according  to  the  Smgalese,  is  De-undcre,  the  hind 
part  Adam’s  peak:  on  the  right  lies  the  pagoda  of  Katregam,  and  on  the 
left  Putaland.  Vishnu  has  placed  them  thus.  Apregodami  is  a country 
of  a round  shape,  inhabited  by  men  with  round  faces  like  the  full  moon, 
and  by  spirits  of  a particular  description  that  are  to  be  found  nowhere  else. 
It  is  situated  in  the  east,  is  seven  thousand  in  circumference,  with 

five  hundred  islands  round  it.  U turukuru-diveine  is  in  the  south,  of  a square 
form  ; its  inhabitants  have  square  faces,  they  live  there  five  hundred  years, 
and  there  are  five  hundred  little  islands  round  it.  As  we  have  one  day  the 
prospect  of  being  in  one  or  other  of  these  countries,  the  ladies,  who  may 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  ,of  having  triangular  faces,  have  at  least  the  conso- 
lation to  be  able  to  choose  in  their  next  transmigration  betwixt  square  faces, 
full  moons,  or  half  moons. 

The  system  of  the  world,  or  of  the  parts  composing  the  world,  which 
we  have  just  described,  is> called  Sakzvelle.  On  the  Maha  Meru  Pargwette 
are  four  stones ; the  first  between  the  north-east  and  north-west ; the  se- 
cond 

* Giambu  Dwulpe  is  as  Zahud'iba  at  A'va,  Glambu  is  a Xxzt,  (Eiigema.) 
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cond  between  the  nortli-east  and  south-east;  the  third  between  the  soutli- 
east  and  south-west ; the  fourth  between  the  south-west  and  north-west. 
The  first  stone  is  green,  and  reflects  a green  colour  over  the  whole  of  that 
part  of  the  Sakzvelle  'which  is  opposite  to  it ; even  the  inhabitants  are  green  : 
■we  are  these  inhabitants.  Our  not  perceiving  this,  is  to  be  attributed 
to  a defect  in  the  organs  of  our  sight ; but  holy  persons,  virtuous  souls, 
see  us  as  we  really  are.  The.  second  stone  is  red,  and  so  is  the  corre- 
sponding space  around  it.  The  third  stone  is  yellow,  the  colour  of  gold, 
and  so  is  the  space  about  it.  The  fourth  is  the  colour  of  silver,  as  is  its 
corresponding  space.  The  sun  that  illumines  Yougandei'e  travels  round  its 
habitation  ; Mdien  it  gives  light  to  the  north,  the  south  is  in  obscurity, 
and  vice  versa.  It  will  have  been  observed  that  there  are  eight  Pargwettes^ 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  should  have  had  eight  planets,  had  not  one  been 
suppressed.  Our  Sakwelle  appears  to  be  divided  into  separate  parts  by  the 
Abaters  that  are  between  the  Pargzcettes,  but  they  all,  though  in  different 
parts,  unite  themselves  at  their  base.  There  is  an  infinite  number  of  Sak~ 
welles  that  touch  one  another  by  the  points  of  their  circumference.  They 
are  all  of  the  same  size.  On  account  of  their  round  space,  there  must  be 
empty  spaces  between  them,  Avhich  form  spherical  triangles.  These  tri- 
angles are  cold  hells,  called  Lokonan,  Tar  ike,  NarakS.  The  hells  that 
are  hot,  lie  under  the  earth  Ave  inhabit,  and  are  termed  Avitchi  Mahet 
Narake,  There  are  thirty-six  great  hells,  or  Maha  Narake. 

The  heavens  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Kamelokes,  the  Brah- 
melokes,  and  the  Arupelokes ; amounting  in  all  to  twenty-sixj  and  arc 
placed  one  above  the  other. 

3 G 


I.  Tchat- 
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1.  Tchattourmaharagikei6,  which  is  42000  yo- 

duns  in  height,  counting  from  its  base  to 
the  top  of  Mahamei  u Pargwette. 

2.  Taoutifeeie  or  Tretrinsak ; this  heaven  is 

governed  by  Sakreia. 

3.  Tam6,  governed  by  Suiamename. 

4.  Santhoupite,  governed  by  Tossite. 

5.  Nermaue  Jattie,  governed  by  Sounermit- 


] 

> Kamdokes. 


TE. 

6.  Parenermitt^,  governed  by  Wasawartie. 


7.  Brahmaparissetie. 

8.  Brahmaparoussittie. 

9.  Brahmekaike. 

10.  Waredabeie. 

11.  (That  name  is  forgotten  in  the  Smgalese 
' manuscript. ) 

12.  Abassarei’6. 

13.  ParetchissoubeiA 

14.  Apemene  Soubei6. 

15.  Soubekirne  SoubeiA 

16.  Vehapelei^. 

17.  Assansateie. 

18.  AviheiA 

1 9.  Attapei^. 

20.  SoudasseiA 

21.  Soudassiei6. 

22.  Aghenishtakei^. 


>■  Brahmelokcs. 

J 


4 


23.  Akas” 
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23.  Akasscnan  tcliiatenei^. 

24.  Vignanantcliia. 

25.  Aghintchiniie. 

26.  Nenessanjagnianau 


Aroupelolics. 


When  the  Mahakaipe  ends,  lliat  is,  wlicn  tlie  system  of  the  worlds 
is  overturned,  and  tliat  all  is  in  disorder,  the  heavens  described  by  the 
numbers  7,  8,  9j  10,  11,  12,  are  in  a state  of  conflagration.  Those  num- 
bered 13,  14,  15,  16',  are  laid  waste  by  violent  winds;  and  those  num- 
bered 17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  are  inundated.  The  heavens,  called  the 
Ai'oiipelokes.,  are  of  a very  extraordinary  description  ; there  are  many  living- 
bodies  without  souls,  or  the  soul  is  not  the  life ; and  there  are  souls 
without  bodies,  and  yet  are  not  spirits,  besides  several  other  things  equally 
curious.  As  each  of  us  may  hope  to  see  this  when  we  transmigrate,  I 
shall  not  give  a further  detail  of  it. 


THEOGONY. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  Bohdhous,  iht  Laoutouras,  Passes,  and 
the  Arihats.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  superior  to  the  Laoiitouras. 
One  of  these  is  constantly  in  a Mahakaipe.  If  there  he  one,  the  Mahakaipe 
is  called  Sarakalpe ; two,  Mandakalpe;  three,  JFarakalpe ; four,  Saramandc- 
kalpe ; five,  Mahabadre-kalpe.  We  are  in  this  last,  because  it  bears  live 
Boudhous;  four  have  already  ended,  having  become  Nivani.  The  fifth 
will  finish  witli  the  present  Mahakaipe^'.  The  first  of  these  five  Boud- 

3 G 2 Hous 

* Sir  W.  Jones,  in  his  Clironology  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  2d  of  tKe  Asiatic  Researches,  gives  the 
names  of  seven  Rishis,  or  holy  persons,  followers  of  Vaivaswata,  Son  of  the  Sun.  Their  names 
are  Casyapa,  Atri,  Vasishtha,  Viswamitr a,  Gautama,  J amadigny,  and  Biaradwaja. 
Among  these  seven  names  are  to  be  found  two  of  the  five  Boudhous,  Kassiape  and  Gauteme. 
I think  that  the  name  of  Maitri  is  corrupted  into  the  word  Wisivamitra.  In  the  same  treatise 
there  is  great  mention  made  of  Boudhou  under  the  name  of  Boudha,  whom  Bagawatamut 

supposes 
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Hous  was  called  Kakoosande  : the  second  Konagame  ; the  third  Cas- 
siape;  the  fourth  Gauteme  ; he,  by  whose  laws  the  world  is  governed, 
and  will  be  governed  for  '1667  years  to  come,  from  the  1st  of  May  1801 
of  the  Christian  era.  It  is  2344  years  since  Boudhou  became  NivanL 
This  era  is  called  Boumiouv  a rouse  ; the  fifth,  the  Boudhou  to  come, 
will  be  called  Maitri.  He  is  actually  in  the  heaven  Santkoupitie.  There 
has  been  a Laoutonras  Boudhou,  named  Dipankere,  who  has  done  in- 
credible things.  He  lived  in  a very  remote  Mahakalpe.  Between  him  and 
Gauteme  there  were  twenty-two  l^he  Passe  Boudhous  are- 

very  numerous ; but  none  have  ever  existed  in  a Mahakalpe  which  has. 
produced  a Laoutoure. 

The  Arihats  are  as  numerous  as  the  preceding  ones;  many  of  the  nr 
were  promoted  by  Gauteme  to  be  his  guard,  but  they  have  all  become 
JVivani.  The  last  survivor  of  these  inhabited  the  fVanny^  the  northern  part 
of  Ceylon,  before  he  became  Arihat.  The  Laoutonras  owe  their  becoming 
Boudhous  to  their  virtues.  They  transmigrated  an  infinite  number  of  years 
before  they  obtained  it.  They  were  all  animals,  men,  and  even  spirits 
or  gods.  Among  these  gods  are  all  the  Brahmes,  and  even  Maha 
Brahma  himself.  But  in  the  spiritual  hierarchy  they  are  all  inferior  to 
the  Boudhous.  The  state  of  a Boudhou  is  that  to  which  every  being- 
should  aspire  : because,  to  become  one  must  first  be  a Boudhou 

of  one  of  the  three  sorts.  The  violent  propensity  to  become  Nivani  proceeds 
from  a dread  that,  in  one  of  their  infinite  number  of  transmigrations,  they 

may 

#> 

Ik 

aupposes  to  be  of  a colour  between  white  and  red.  The  author  of  the  Amaracosha  makes  him  to  be 
son  of  Maya  : it  is  said  farther  on,  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  moon,  a male  deity,  and  that  he  married 
Ila,  daughter  of  Menu.  From  what  is  said  in  the  Sanscrit  books  about  Boudhu,  I conclude  that 
the  Brahmins  made  hia  history  intricate,  in  order  to  destroy  the  remembrance  of  him,. 
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may  assume  the  shape  anti  character  of  an  uncleanly  animal,  or  an  inferior 
devil.  Maha  Brahma  is  a god  who  has  become  such,  after  many  trans- 
migrations, and  who  is  destined  for  the  state  of  Boudhou  ; in  the  mean 
time,  he  is  superior  to  all  the  BraJimes.  There  can  he  hut  one  Maha 
Brahma  in  the  space  of  two  Ralph  and  a half;  the  present  was  servant 
to  Gauteme,  and  held  the  parasol  over  his  head;  Sakreia  is  nearly  of  the 
same  kind  of  gods  as  the  Brahmes,  but  he  is  superior  to  Maha  Brahma. 
There  have  been  many  Sakreias,  though  never  more  than  one  at  a time  ; 
his  residence  is  on  the  central  stone  of  our  system  of  worlds,  Maha  Meru 
Pargwette;  he  is  always  occupied  in  doing  good  : the  books  are  filled 
with  accounts  of  his  functions.  When  a man,  periectly  virtuous,  is  af- 
flicted with  physical  or  moral  pain,  this  good  king  knows  of  it  by  a shock 
which  he  feels  on  his  throne  ; lie  instantly  approaches  the  unfortunate  person, 
who  is  relieved  on  the  spot,  without  seeing  his  benefactor.  Four  gods  watch 
round  his  pargxcette  incessantly,  each  of  whom  has  an  army  of  beings 
subordinate  to  them,  though  not  constantly  with  their  masters.  The  first, 
Virupakshe,  who  commands  an  army  of  sjiakes  ; the  second,  Derte- 
ratchtre,  the  chief  of  a whole  race  of  Gouroulas,  who  are  several  hundred 
yoduns  in  height,  and  inhabit,  as  we  have  said  before,  Issedare  Pargwette. 
The  third,  Faifrevenne,  who  commands  the  devils;  the  fourth,  Vivude, 
chief  of  the  gigantic  spirits,  called  Rumbande.  Under  the  stone  of  Sakreia. 
lives  a devil,  called  Assure,  who  watches  the  moment  when  the  posts  are 
not  guarded,  to  attack  Sakreia.  But  the  'four  gods  are  immediately  in- 
formed of  it  by  means  of  their  divine  science,  and  the  devil  is  instantly 
hurled  back  into  his  dungeon. 


But  to  return  to  Gauteme  Boudhou  ; he  is  generally  called  Saman. 
Gauteme  Boudhou  Vahanse;  the  Lord  Saint  Gauteme  Boudhou! 
It  has  been  justly  observed,  that  the  Sa^vionocodum  of  the  people  of  Siam 

is> 
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is  the  same  as  the  Boudhou  of  the  Singalese.  But  I do  not  know  that 
the  analogy  in  the  names  has  as  yet  been  observed.  We  see  now  that  Samono 
and  Saman  resemble  each  other;  and  that  Codom  can  be  easily  taken 
for  Gauteme.  Boudhou,  in  one  of  his  three  voyages  to  Lankadxvipe, 
the  island  of  Ceylon^  left  on  the  top  of  Jaman  ale  Sripade,  Adam’s  peak, 
the  print  of  one  of  his  feet ; but  though  I have  been  at  great  pains  to  find 
it  out,’  I have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  his  right  or 
his  left  foot : and  I am  convinced  that  it  must  be,  universally,  a matter 
of  doubt,  for  all  the  feet  of  Boudhou  that  I have  seen  in  the  temples  are 
so  awkwardly  made,  that  there  is  no  distinguishing  the  little  toe  from  the 
great  one.  There  is  also  a print  of  Bounnou’s  foot  at  Siam,  but  from  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  it  is  equally  uncertain  whether  it  is  his  right  or  his 
left:  it  suffices  to  know,  that  it  is  the  mark  of  Boudhou.  This  not 
being  doubted  by  any  of  the  Singalese,  the  very  good  Christians  excepted, 
to  whom  the  Portuguese  priests  have  clearly  proved  that  this  is  the  mark 
of  Adam’s  foot.  The  Boudhists  of  Ceylon,  however,  discredit  the  account 
of  Boudhou  having  stridden  from  Siam  to  Ceylon,  having  one  of  his  feet 
at  each  of  these  places  at  the  same  time.  As  Boudhou  was  but  eighteen 
cubits  high,  it  is  a thing  impossible  according  to  their  own  tenets. 

Gauteme  Boudhou  was  the  son  of  a king  of  Giambu  Dwipe,  called 
SouDODENE  Maha  Ragia,  wliosc  kingdom  was  one  of  those  seven  large 
stones  that  I have  not  been  able  to  learn  the  names  of;  his  mother  was 
called  Maya,  or  rather  Maha  Maya. — He  was  there  known  under  the 
name  of  Prince  Sidharte  ; he  had  a son  by  his  wife  Jassodeka  Devi, 
who  was  called  Rahoule,  and  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
his  father.  Having  in  vain  attempted,  during  four  asankes,  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  mahakalpes,  to  become  Boudhou,  he  at  last  made  him- 
self a pilgrim.  At  the  end  of  six  years  pilgrimage,  an  account  of  which 
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is  given  in  a large  V'olunie,  hel>ecanie  Boudhou;  in  forty-five  years  after, 
Nivani;  having  established  an  order  of  things  in  this  Mahakalpe,  which 
is  to  last  for  five  thousand  years ; after  which,  there  will  be  several  changes 
in  the  present  system ; long  wars  and  a successive  diminution  in  the 
lives  of  men,  till  they  are  reduced  so  low  as  not  to  continue  beyond  five 
years  ; and  every  one  will  commit,  during  this  short  space  of  time,  unheard 
crimes.  A terrible  rain  will  sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth  all  exeq^t  a 
small  number  of  good  people,  who  will  receive  timely  Xiotice  of  the  evil,  and 
will  avoid  it.  All  the  vdeked,  after  being  drowned,  M'ill  be  changed  into 
beasts,  till  at  length  Maithi  Boudhou  will  appear,  ^ind  will  establish  a 
new  order  of  things;  he  is  now  alive  for  the  last  time  but  one,  and  inhabits 
one  of  the  superior  heavens.  It  is  known  that  he  will  be  born  for  the  last 
time  in  the  kingdom  of  Kcctumati.  His  father  will  be  Soubramane,  his 
mother  Brahme  Veti-devi,  his  wife  Chandre  Moukhi  (moon  face), 
and  his  son.  Brahme  Wardene  Maitri,  Avill  be  88  cubits  in  height,  and 
be  always  surrounded  by  100,000  Rahatans,  a species  of  spirits  not  very 
remarkable  in  the  celestial  hierarchy,  though  tolerably  powerful.  It  will 
appear  from  what  I have  said,  that  the  present  Mahakalpe  will  end  in  five 
thousand  years,  to  commence  from  the  day  that  Boudhou  became  Ni- 
vani-, that  a kind  of  Chaos  will  succeed,  and  will  continue  till  the  ap- 
pearance of  Maitri  Boudhou.  It  is  stated  in  some  of  the  books, 
that  the  Mahakalpe  will  end  with  Maitri.  For  my  part,  I dare  not 
decide  a question  of  so  much  importance,  which  might  one  day  give  rise 
to  wars,  if  the  Priests  of  Boudhou  disputed  ; but  luckily  their  views  are 
limited  to  receiving  peaceably  the  alms  of  charitable  persons,  and  of  covering 
their  Idol  every  day  with  fresh  flowers. 

THE  HELLS. 

I have  brought  the  reader  to  the  end  of  Kalpk  ; but  it  is  not  fair  that 
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he  should  arrive  there  without  first  passing  through  the  hells.  Being  in 
them,  we  shall  remain  but  a short  time,  as  the  diabolical  system  of  the 
Singalese  is  so  complicated  that  a long  narrative  would  only  disgust  the 
reader. 

The  Hells  are  places  of  transmigration  for  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
deserved  punishment,  and  they  transmigrate  into  different  persons  according 
to  the  weight  of  their  offences.  Wherever  one  may  be  in  transmigrating, 
he  is  liable  to  be  a devil,  which  is  certainly  a punishment  ; for  though  there 
is  power,  there  is  also  misery  attached  to  the  state  of  a devil.  The  Preteio 
devils  for  instance,  which  are  the  most  numerous,  are  wretched  beings, 
who,  though  constantly  hungry,  have  not  any  thing  to  eat ; and  being 
alwa}^s  about  us,  are  but  too  happy  if  we  afford  them  food  by  spitting  or 
blowing  our  noses.  They  are  the  only  devils  who  do  us  no  harm.  All  the 
others  find  a pleasure  in  rendering  us  unhappy,  by  causing  our  illnesses. 
This  has  led  to  the  use  of  Bales,  which  are,  however,  prohibited  by  Boud- 
Hou  ; we  shall  speak  of  them  hereafter.  Isvara  and  Vaissevene,  two 
powerful  gods,  keep  all  the  devils  subordinate  to  them  in  as  much  order 
as  possible,  but  they  are  not  always  in  time  to  prevent  the  effects  of  their 
malice. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

We  have  already  given  the  opinions  of  the  Bouclhists  dhout  the  antiquity 
of  the  world,  together  with  their  truly  wonderful  chronological  calculations. 
We  shall  hereafter  give  an  extract  from  the  book  of  Ragia  Paskemoo- 
DiLLiAR,  chief  of  the  cast  of  Saleas,  in  which  there  are  curious  details 
on  this  subject.  At  present  we  shall  touch  on  a chronology  that  approaches 
somewhat  nearer  to  our  understanding.  We  shall  not  speak  of  the  history 
of  Boudhou,  a part  of  which  is  contained  in  550  volumes,  each  relating 
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to  the  history  of  one  transmigration  only.  We  intend  to  give  a copy 
of  some  of  the  paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  pagodas,  with  their  ex- 
planation. It  is,  hoM’ever,  at  present  sutheient  to  establish,  that  on  the 
1st  of  May  1801,  there  will  have  been  years  since  Boudiiou  be- 

came Nivani ; but  not  as  some  ignorant  Singalese  state,  since  he  was 
horn  for  the  last  time.  Boudiiou  knew  (from  his  great  knowledge)  that  the 
descendant  of  a Lion  would  attempt  the  conquest  of  Ceylon. — As  tlicrc 
were  then  seven  hundred  devils  remaining,  who  had  escaped  destruction 
when  Boudhou  made  great  havoc  among  them  in  one  of  his  journeys 
through  the  Island,  he  thought  proper  to  avail  himself  of  the  destiny  of  this 
hero  in  order  to  destroy  these  700  devils. — He  accordingly  ordered  Visa- 
Nou  to  afford  him  every  assistance  towards  the  success  of  his  project. — 
Boudhou  became  Nivani,.  and  seven  days  after,  Vice  Kumareia,  the 
hero,  departed  and  arrived  at  Ceylon  A\  ith  700  giants  wliich  Vishnou  had 
procured  for  him,  and  a sanctified  girdle,  and  a species  of  holy  water  which 
Sakreia  had  made  him  a present  of.  The  following  is  the  genealogy  of 
ViGE  Kumareia.  Vagooragia,  the  husband  of  his  grandmother,  was 
a descendant  from  the  Sun,  king  of  Vagouratte,  and  father  of  a girl  who 
had  a connection  with  a furious  Lion,  the  scourge  of  the  country.  This  con- 
nection produced  Sinhebahoo,  Kumareia.  (Sinhe  means  Lion).  Va- 
Goo  was  never  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  this  Lion.  He  ordered 
Sinhebahoo,  (the  only  one  in  his  kingdom  sufficiently  strong  to  fight 
with  this  Lion,)  to  attackhim.  Sinhebahoo,  after  repeated  menaces  from 
Vagooragia,  at  length  determined  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Lion,  his 
father,  attacked  and  killed  him.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  acquired  a 
title  to  the  crown  of  Vagoo,  and  on  the  death  of  Vagoo,  obtained  it,  and 
added  to  it  that  of  Latesinhe.  Vice  Kumareia,  who,  v/e  have  already- 
said,  debarked  on  Ceylon,  was  his  son.  He  landed  at  Tamme  iii  the  IVan- 
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nex),  ami  lay  down  to  rest  with  his  700  giants,  under  a * Bogaha  tree, 
which  sheltered  them  all.  There  was  at  that  time  in  Ceylon,  a female 
devil,  who  had  three  breasts,  and  who  knew  when  one  of  those  fell  it  v^ould 
be  the  sign  of  a powerful  stranger  having  arrived  in  the  Island,  Avho  would 
marry  her.  This  breast  fell,  she  immediately  disguised  herself,  as  a bitch, 
and  M’ent  in  quest  of  the  stranger.  Having  found  him,  she  smelt  his  feet, 
and  retired.  Vige  judged,  from  seeing  the  bitch,  that  there  must  be  in- 
habitants at  no  great  distance.  He  sent  his  giants  to  reconnoitre;  these, 
misled  by  the  bitch,  whom  they  followed,  found  themselves  suddenly  on 
the  borders  of  a lake,  into  Avhich  they  were  all  plunged.  Vige  having 
waited  their  return  in  vain  for  a long  time,  suspected  they  had  met  with  a 
misfortune,  and  marched  forward  in  expectation  of  hearing  of  them.  He  ar- 
rived also  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  where  he  found  a beautiful  woman, 
called  Kuveni.  This  was  the  same  devil  he  had  seen  disguised  as  a bitch. 
He  suspecting  that  she  had  hid  his  giants,  without  hesitating,  seized  her 
by  the  hair,  and  threatened  her  with  the  most  dreadful  veng-eance  if  she  did 
not  deliver  them  up  to  him.  She  consented  on  condition  that  Vige  would 
marry  her.  He  not  having  a woman  at  the  time  with  him,  and  she  being 
beautiful,  agreed,  and  took  the  oath  accordingly.  At  this  instant  the 
giants  sprung  out  of  the  waters  in  the  same  state  as  they  had  entered 
them — Kuveni  then  informed  him  that  all  the  devils  of  the  Island  inha- 
bited two  villages  near  the  lake,  and  that  she  would  enable  him  to  destroy 
them  all,  if  he  pleased. — Vige  immediately  accepted  the  proposal.  Ku- 
veni changed  herself  into  a mare  ; Vige  mounted  her  and  darted  blows 
on  every  side  wherever  she  brought  him.  This  he  did  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  in  a few  hours  he  killed  all  the  devils  in  the  Island,  except  one. 
This  one  is  still  in  Ceylon,  and  does  a great  deal  of  mischief.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, 


* Bogaba  is  a iicus,  but  not  the  banian  tree. 
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l)ably,  the  one  that  a well  knowni  traveller  ('Knox)  proves  by  an  irresistible 
argument,  that  he  has  heard  at  different  times. — Vice  then,  finding  him- 
self master  of  the  Island,  took  the  title  of  Vice  Ragia,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants that  of  Sinhale  (friends  of  the  Lion)  out  of  compliment  to  Vice. 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  word  Singalcse  (as  we  call  it).  Vice  Ragia 
was  the  first  of  the  line  of  kings,  descendants  of  the  Sun.  It  has  been 
mentioned  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a Lion  on  his  father’s  side  : But  as 
his  grandmother  was  a descendant  of  the  Sun,  it  is  sufficient  reason  why  he 
should  be  considered  of  that  race.  Also,  since  his  time,  all  the  kings  of 
Lanka  Dwipc  (since  called  Ceylon  from  Sinhale, ) have  taken  the  title  of  sons 
of  the  Sun. 

It  will  appear  from  what  we  have  said,  that  Vige  Ragia  arrived  in  Cey- 
lon on  the  7th  of  May,  543  years  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  I <lo  not 
know  upon  what  authority  Valenti  ne  states  his  arrival  in  the  year  106 
of  Jesus  Christ,  649  years  after  the  statement  made  by  the  most  authentic 
writers.  He  is  in  another  error,  -when  he  declares  him  to  have  reigned 
only  thirty  years;  the  Singalcse  being  all  agreed,  on  the  authority  of  the 
IMaiiavanse,  the  Sassenan vanse,  and  the  Ragia  Vallie,  that  he 
reigned  thirty-eight ; but  they  vary  in  their  accounts  of  the  time  of  reigning 
nnd  the  number  of  the  following  kings.  I have  before  me  seven  or  eight 
lists  of  their  kings,  not  one  of  which  agree. — The  first  extracted  from 
the  Ma  HA  vanse,  the  second  from  Ragia  vallie,  the  third  from  Sas- 
SENANVANSE,  the  fouith  and  fifth  are  Dutch  manuscripts,  the  sixth  is  Val- 
entine’s, the  seventh  Ragia  Parses  Moodilliar  of  Saleas,  who  has  at- 
tempted to  reconcile  the  different  statements  of  the  other  authors,  but  (as 
he  himself  allows)  to  no  purpose. — About  twenty  years  ago,  a learned 
priest  passed  several  months  in  the  archives  of  the  king  of  CandiQ,  to 

ascertain  these  and  other  points  relative  to  the  Island.  The  work  he  has 
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written  is  much  esteemed,  and  great  reliance  placed  on  its  exactness; 
notM  ithstanding  which,  I have  found  out  an  error  of  one  year  in  following 
his  chronological  calculation.  I have  only  seen  the  latter  part  of  the  work. 
The  author's  name  is  Tibouwave  Naike  Ounanse.  He  gives  an  account 
of  206' kings,  (exclusive  of  the  king  then  on  the  throne,)  whose  aggregate 
reigns  amount  to  2400  years.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  the  whole 
of  Tebouave’s  work,  before  we  can  come  to  a positive  conclusion  on  the 
chronology  of  the  Island. — I hope  soon  to  get  possession  of  it.  I am 
pretty  confident  it  will  clear  up  several  historical  as  veil  as  chronological 
statements:  though  the  history  of  the  kings  anterior  to  Ragia  Sinhe, 
who  lived  170  years  ago,  hardly  contains  more  than  their  names.  There 
are  nevertheless  a few  interesting  facts,  of  an  ancient  date,  mentioned  by 
Tebouave,  such  as  that  Divenipatiss  was  the  first  king  who  intro- 
duced writing  in  the  Island.  He  lived  in  the  year  222  of  Boudhou  Va- 
ROUSSE,  and  321  before  Jesus  Christ. 

KINGS. 

SUCCESSION  TO  THE  THRONE. 

A SiNGALESE  cannot  be  king  of  Ceylon,  that  is,  every  person  born  of  a 
Singalese  father  or  mother,  is  excluded  from  the  throne  ; the  reason  given 
for  this  is,  that  no  Singalese  can  prostrate  himself  before  one  of  his  own  nar 
tion. — The  son  of  2i  Singalese  woman  is  considered  as  of  the  same  country 
as  his  mother,  though  his  father  should  belong  to  a different  nation.  They 
lie  on  their  bellies  only  before  kin-gs,  but  as  no  Singalese  has  ever  been  a 
king,  they  could  not  prostrate  themselves  in  that  manner  before  a king  of 
their  nation,  as  he  would  be  the  first  of  the  new  race.  One  Patthieban- 
DARE  descendant  of  kings  on  the  father's  side,  but  of  a Singalese  mother, 
usurped  the  crown  he  was  shortly  after  massacred. 
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The  king  may  have  as  many  women  as  he  pleases,  who  are  not  consi- 
dered as  concubines  when  they  live  in  the  palace  ; but  the  issue  of  a royal 
race  can  alone  pretend  to  the  crown.  These  are  called  Princes,  Kumareia. 

The  eldest  son  generally  succeeds  to  the  throne;  but  if  he  be  disquali- 
fied on  account  of  irreligion,  bad  morals,  or  want  of  understanding,  the 
least  objectionable  of  his  brothers  is  made  to  supersede  him.  If  the  king 
have  not  male  issue,  one  of  his  relations  is  chosen  to  succeed  him  ; and  if 
he  have  not  these,  an  otferof  the  crown  is  made  to  some  prince  on  the  con- 
tinent, professing  the  Boudhou  religion. 

The  courtiers,  holding  the  principal  offices,  decide,  conjointly  with  the 
inhabitants  of  six  cantons  called  Ratte  Paha,  all  claims  to  the  crown. 
They  confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  of  the  late  king,  and  in  the  latter 
case  elect  another,  who  is  generally  considered  as  the  lawful  sovereign,  pro- 
vided the  electors  have  followed  the  written  laws  on  the  subject  of  election, 
and  that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  being  of  a royal  race,  and  of  the 
religion  of  Boudhou,  have  been  adhered  to. 

The  election  is,  of  course,  subject  to  be  decided  by  intrigue.  The  first 
minister  or  others  may  influence  the  vote  of  the  Ratapahe,  and  intimidate 
the  rest. 

COUNCIL  of  the  KING.  DECREES. 

The  council  of  the  king  is  composed  of  all  the  grandees  of  the  court, 
that  is  to  say,  of  two  Adikares,  the  great  Dessaves,  or  collectors,  and 
the  Maha  Muttia,  or  chief  secretary.  The  priests  of  the  first  class  ap- 
pear there  also,  when  particularly  invited.  The  decisions  are  not  carried 
by  plurality  of  votes;  the  king  listens  to  his  council,  and  then  decides  as 
he  pleases.  Priests  can  only  give  their  opinions  on  the  private  conduct 
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of  the  king,  and  on  subjects  of  religion.  In  cases  of  war  or  revenue,  it  is 
strictly  forbidden  them  to  utter  a word.  A Dutch  manuscript,  written 
about  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago,  asserts  that  the  king  cannot  punish 
M'ith  death  ; but  this  is  a mistake.  He  is  absolute  in  his  kingdom  ; and,  in 
fact,  is  the  only  person  who  can  condemn  to  death,  which  he  can  do  with- 
out even  passing  sentence,  for  he  can  inflict  it  with  his  own  hand. 

Ragia  Sinhe,  having  been  abandoned  by  sixty  of  his  guards,  at  the 
moment  he  was  engaged  with  a fierce  wild  boar,  revenged  himself  of  their 
cowardice  by  running  his  lance  through  every  one  of  their  bodies.  The 
Dessaves  are  judges  in  their  respective  provinces,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  of  inflicting  a punishment  that  may  lead  to  the  death  of  the  delin- 
quent. Where  the  offence  is  very  weighty,  the  criminal  is  stripped  of  his 
all,  and  the  judge  appropriates  it  to  his  own  use. 

TEMPLES. 

The  temples  of  Boudhou  arc  called  which  signifies  a house  ; but 

its  received  meaning  is,  the  house  of  Boudhou,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  term  Kumareia,  which  means  son,  is  only  applied  to  the  son  of  a king 
by  a princess.  These  temples  have  no  certain  form,  being  generally  built 
in  the  caves  of  rocks.  And  it  depends  upon  the  particular  form  of  the 
cave,  whether  the  statue  of  Boudhou  be  standing,  or  sitting  with  its  legs 
across,  or  lying  down  on  its  right  side.  This  statue  is  invariably  yellow, 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A large  yellow  garment  covers  the  whole  body, 
except  his  right  breast.  This  garment  is  lined  with  red  ; the  only  part  of 
the  lining  to  be  seen  is  that  whicli  is  folded  and  thrown  over  the  left  shoul- 
der. Boudhou  has  bracelets,  like  all  the  Indian  figures;  his  head  is  naked, 
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his  hair  neatly  plaited  from  the  fore  to  tlie  hind  part  of  liis  head,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a flame,  which,  in  statues  of  eighteen  cubits,  is  three  feet 
two  or  three  inches  in  height.  There  are  generally  figures  of  some  of  the 
divinities  painted  on  the  mmIIs  of  the  temples;  and  these  figures,  in  the 
richer  ones,  are  made  of  earth  or  wood.  Those  of  Boudiiou  may  be 
made  of  any  kind  of  materials.  Devout  people  make  offerings  to  the 
temple  in  gold,  silver,  brass,  or  even  stuffs.  It  is  an  homage  to  the  me- 
mory of  Boudhou,  for  which  a recompence  is  expected  in  this  life,  and 
not  in  the  other. 

On  one  side  of  the  Vihari  there  is  always  a monument,  in  the  form  of  a 
cupola,  placed  on  a moulded  pedestal.  This  monument  contains  a particle 
of  the  bones  of  Bouduou  ; it  is  rather  difficult  to  conceive  whence  all  these 
particles  have  come,  as  bis  borly  was  burned  on  a pile  of  sandal  wood  one 
hundred  and  fifty  cubits  high.  This  cupola  is  called  Dageb  Vahanse.  Da 
bone,  Geb  belly,  Vahanse  lord.  It  is  clear  that  the  word  bell^  is  here 
used  in  a metaphorical  sense.  Vahanse  is  a term  applicable  to  eveiy 
thing  that  creates  respect.  The  priests  live  close  to  the  Vikari.  Their 
habitations  should  be  humble,  and  covered  only  with  leaves.  This  has 
given  rise  to  their  being  called  Pans-eUy  house  of  leaves.  Abuses  have, 
however,  crept  in  among  them,  and  tiles  are  seen  to  their  houses  instead 
of  leaves. 

PRIESTS. 

The  priests  are  all  dressed  in  yellow  : their  garment  is  large  and  folded 
back,  like  that  of  Boudhou,  on  the  left  shoulder,  leaving  the  right  breast 
and  shoulder  uncovered.  They  are  forbidden  to  marry,  or  to  have  con- 
cubines. They  cannot  touch  meat,  vegetables  and  eggs  being  their  sole 
2 diet. 
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diet.  They  are  not  to  eat  after  twelve  o'clock,  and  must  be  three  months 
during  the  }'car  away  from  their  ordinary  habitation.  They  differ  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  cause  of  this  regulation.  It  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
made  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  their  doctrines  more  generally,  as  they 
are  obliged  to  preach  whenever  there  is  an  assemblage  of  the  faithful. 
They  live  partly  on  the  produce  of  the  lands  annexed  to  the  temples, 
but  more  particularly  by  the  alms  they  receive,  in  raw  or  boiled  rice,  ve- 
getables, pastry,  clarified  butter,  or  ghee,  &c.  8cc.  They  must  clean  out 
their  temples  twice  a day,  and  always  keep  at  least  one  lamp  lighted  in 
them.  Every  morning  they  are  to  spread  fresh  flowers  on  the  statue  or 
pedestal  of  Boudhou,  and  must  have  music  both  morning  and  evening. 
There  are  only  two  orders  of  priesthood,  the  novices,  and  the  ordained ; 
the  first  are  called  Sama?i  Eroo  Ounanse.  They  can  be  novices  from 
their  puberty,  if  they  know  how  to  read  a little,  and  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  precepts  of  their  religion.  Previous  to  their  admission,  they 
are  examined,  and  it  depends  on  their  answers  whether  they  gain  their 
object.  They  are  asked  whether  they  are  afflicted  with  the  falling  sick- 
ness, or  the  leprosy ; if  they  be  hermaphrodites ; whether  they  have  been 
born  slaves ; if  their  parents  be  alive,  and  if  they  have  obtained  their 
consent  to  embrace  the  priesthood;  with  several  other  questions. 

At  twenty  years  of  age  they  can  be  ordained,  that  is,  become  Tiroun- 
nanse.  Questions  are  then  put  to  them  so  numerous  as  to  fill  a small  book. 
Previous  to  becoming  a candidate,  the  novice  must  provide  himself  with 
eight  things,  which  are  indispensably  necessary  towards  admission.  A 
wooden  plate  for  his  food;  three  different  yellow  garments;  a stick,  for 
no  other  purpose  than  to  enable  him  to  walk ; a round  fan,  called  IVatapete, 
to  hide  his  face  when  Jie  speaks ; a coarse  sack  to  filter  his  water ; and  a 
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needle  to  mend  liis  garments.  There  is  a law  that  makes  all  the  Th'oun- 
nanses  equal  in  rank.  But  this  law  not  having  been  sufiicicntly  attended 
to,  it  has  been  necessary  to  establish  chiefs  among  them,  to  inspc6l  the 
temples  in  a certain  district.  These  chiefs  arc  called  Ndikc  Ounnansc.  A 
little  after,  there  were  two  inspectors  general  made  of  all  the  temples  in  the 
island,  they  are  called  Mahaudike  Ounnanse : they  reside  at  Candy.  At 
present  there  is  bat  one  who  enjoys  a great  reputation  for  sanctity. 

MARRIAGES. 

The  author  of  the  Dutch  manuscript  I have  rdready  alluded  to,  says, 
that  the  law'  forbids  brothers  to  have  one  woman  in  common  ; but  he  is  de- 
ceived, There  is  no  such  law^ : no  notice  of  any  such  custom  is  taken  in 
the  antient  law,  and  there  is  no  modern  one  yet.  This  custom  prevails  very 
much  in  Candy,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  tolerated. 

In  all  suits  relating  to  marriage,  this  custom  is  considered  legal,  and 
must  have  resulted  from  the  manner  in  which  the  marriage  ceremony  is 
performed  in  Ceylon.  A whole  family  goes  in  a body  to  ask  a girl  in  mar- 
ri-age ; the  more  numerous  the  family,  the  greater  title  it  has  to  the  girl : 
It  is  the  whole  famil}'  that  marries,  consequently  the  children  belong  to  the 
w'hole  family,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lands,  which  arc  never  divided. 

It  is  probable  that  his  Excellency  the  Governor  will  bring  about  a re- 
form in  this  kind  of  marriages,  and  place  them  on  a more  natural  footing, 
by  encouraging  agriculture,  and  ordering  a division  of  lands,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing,  every  where,  a sole  proprietor. — Marriages,  in  Ceylon, 
are  contracted  by  the  right  thumb  of  the  man  and  woman  being  put  tOr 
gether,  the  priest  throwing  a little  water  over  their  thumbs,  and  pro- 
nouncing the  words  laid  dow-H  by  Boudhou  for  the  occasion.  . , ; 
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The  kin£^  is  marrktl  ifi  the  above  way,  but  a shell  of  the  sort  called 
Chank  (Biiceinus)  must  be  procured  to  pour  the  water  from,  with  the 
aperture  to  the  right ; such  shell  is  the  principal  piece  in  the  valuables  of 
the  crown.  Their  religion  authorizes  them  to  have  many  wives ; a man  may 
have  as  many  wives  and  concubines  as  he  can  maintain. 

Where  a young  man  and  woman  are  well  disposed  to  marry  each  other, 
the  family  of  the  man  sends  a friend  to  that  of  the  woman,  to  sound  the 
intentions  of  the  other  party.  In  general,  the  girl’s  family  receives  notice 
of  it,  and  accordingly  gives  a feast  to  their  guest.  A few  days  after,  one 
of  the  nearest  most  aged  relations  of  the  young  man  pays  a visit  to  the 
girl’s  family.  He  informs  himself  relative  to  her  charader  and  circum- 
stances, and  if  he  be  satisfied,  purposes  an  alliance.  To  this  he  receives 
no  answer ; but  they  treat  him  with  a much  greater  feast  than  the  formeiv 
which  is  generally  a sign  of  consent.  The  next  day,  a relation  of  the 
girl  comes  to  visit  the  family  of  the  young  man;  he  receives  a grind  en- 
tertainment in  his  turn.  He  inquires  particularly  about  the  nuinber 'of  the 
family — their  circumstances,  &e.  and  declares,  that  if  the  young  pair  are 
satisfied,  it  would  be  well  to  consent  to  their  marriage.  The  young  mair 
and  his  family  immediately  go  in  a body  to  demand  the  girl,  which  is  ac- 
ceded to.  A magician  is  then  consulted,  to  fix  the  day  and  the  hour.  The 
two  families  then  meet  at  the  house  of  the  girl,  where  a grand  fe^st  is  pre- 
pared, and  the  house  ornamented  according  to  the  custom  of  the  cast. 
The  magician  consults  his  books,  and  holds  n.  Clepsydra  (or  water  clock) 
in  his  Iwnd.  The  instant  the  lucky  hour  arrives,  the  married  couple  is  co- 
vered with  a piece  of  cloth,  their  right  thumbs  are  joined,  filtered  water 
k thrown  over  them,  a cup,  containing  cocoa  milk,  is  passed  several  times 
over  their  heads,  and  the  ceremony  ends*  The  couple  immediately  rid 
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themselves  of  the  cloth  and  retire  into  a room,  where  there  is  a white  bed 
strewed  with  flowers,  precious  stones,  &c.  The  magician  hokls  the  watef 
clock  in  his  hand,  and  knocks  at  the  door  when  the  lucky  hour  arrives. 
The  couple  re-appear,  and  the  rejoicings,  in  dancing,  singing  and  feasting, 
commence,  which  last  twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  married  pair  are 
conduced  in  triumph  to  the  house  of  the  husband.  These  are  the  customs 
observed  in  Candia  when  only  one  man  is  married.  Dut  when  tliere  are  se- 
veral brothers  married  to  the  same  woman,  the  only  part  of  tlie  ceremony 
rigorously  adhered  to  is,  the  joining  tlie  thumb  of  one  of  the  men  to 
that  of  the  woman.  The  other  part  of  it  may  be  dispensed  with. 

Prostitution,  as  aprofession,  is  permitted  : it  is  even  respected,  and  is 
called  Vaissia  Darmi.  Darmi  meax\&  trade,  state,  employment.  It  is,  how- 
ever, liable  to  some  very  inconvenient  restrictions.  If  a man  appear  before 
a woman  of  the  above  description,  and  declare  he  will  marry  her,  giving 
her  at  the  same  time  a ring,  a flower,  or  some  other  thing,  as  a token  of  his 
sincerity,  she  must  remain  faithful  to  him,  though  he  should  abandon  her 
for  years,  and  leave  her  without  the  means  of  subsistence.  Sakreia  one  day 
transformed  himself  into  an  old  man,  and  going  to  a Vaissia,  to  try  her, 
made  her  the  necessary  declaration,  gave  her  a flower,  and  disappeared. 
At  the  end  of  twelve  years,  the  poor  woman,  who  with  the  greatest  difh- 
culty  had  supported  herself,  prayed  to  heaven  in  a strain  of  grief,  that  he 
who  had  given  her  the  flower  she  then  held  in  her  hands  might  return.  At 
that  instant  Sakreia  appeared  in  all  his  glory,  congratulated  her  oju  her 
fidelity,  and  blessed  her  with  affluence. 

DIVORCE. 


Divorce  can  take  place  without  any  form  or  process,  at  the  will  of  the 
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parties.  If  tlie  husband  or  liusbands  be  not  satisfied  Muth  their  wife,  he 
or  they  return  iier  the  effects  she  has  brouglit  in  marriage,  and  repudiate 
her.  In  the  same  manner,  if  the  M'oman  he  discontented,  she  insists  on 
withdrawing'  herself,  and  returns  whatever  she  may  have  received  in  mar- 
riage. Wlien  the  parties  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  divorce,  the  Judge  or 
Dessaxe  interferes,  and  generally  annuls  the  marriage  when  he  cannot  recon- 
cile them. 

DRESS. 

Th  e dress  of  the  grandees  of  the  court,  is  not  so  majestic  as  that  of  the 
Turks  or  Persians,  nor  so  elegant  as  that  of  the  Indians;  yet  it  is  striking 
and  pleasing.  The  hip  is  covered  with  a large  coloured  cloth  descending 
and  folded  in  such  a way  before,  as  to  prevent  any  obstruction  to  the  motion 
of  the  legs;  this  cloth  is  called  Patio:  over  this,  they  Avear  a kind  of 
petticoat  of  fine  muslin  (called  Joupeti)  with  a gold  border  folded  up  in  the 
way  of  the  cloth.  A box  made  of  paste-board  is  placed  round  their  bellies, 
the  projection  of  which  it  increases  five  or  six  inches.  This  box  contains  a 
handkerchief,  watch,  and  other  little  articles.  Their  servants  always  carry 
their  betel,  chunam,  and  nuts  of  areka.  A large  sash  with  a gold  border 
ties  up  the  whole  : it  is  called  Ottou  Katchie.  The  upper  part  of  the  body 
is  covered  with  cloth  worked  in  gold,  or  variegated  silk,  or  plain  Avdiite 
muslin.  The  sleeves  are  always  stuffed  above  with  cotton,  in  order  to  make 
the  higher  part  of  the  arm  appear  thick.  This  they  call  Otte.  Over  their 
shoulders  is  a large  ruff,  in  the  Spanish  fashion,  which  they  call  Maiitc. 
On  their  heads  they  wear  a small  round  hat,  which  they  call  Topi  Ralout  \ 
it  is  made  of  paste-board,  and  is  covered  with  a piece  of  red  cloth  having 
a gold  border,  and  sometimes  of  white  muslin.  This  dress  appears  to  have 
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been  partly  introduced  by  Europeans,  The  ruff  and  coat  are  to  J)e  seen  in 
many  of  the  portraits  of  the  Ibtli  and  17tli  centuries  ; and  the  covering 
over  their  hips,  resembles  the  large  Dutch  breeches  of  those  days.  They 
have  two  kinds  of  slippers,  one  made  of  leather  or  ornamented  cloth,  and 
turns  at  the  end ; the  other  is  a piece  of  wood,  about  the  size  of  the  foot, 
raised  from  the  ground  by  the  means  of  two  supporters  a few  inches  in 
height;  near  the  end  of  it  are  two  small  curves,  between  which  they  place 
the  great  toe.  They  never  use  slippers  where  there  is  ceremony. 

Those  that  are  of  an  inferior  rank  to  the  first  class  of  courtiers,  only  wear 
the  lower  part  of  the  dress  ; it  being  strictly  forbidden  them  to  cover  the 
upper  part  of  the  body. — The  Vellale  cast  has  the  privilege  of  wearing  a 
white  hat. — The  petty  chiefs  of  the  other  casts  can  wear  black  hats. — 
The  people  of  low  cast  cannot  wear  a petticoat,  but  simply  a piece  of  white 
cloth,  which  is  not  to  reach  below  the  knees. — Their  head  is  uncovered. 

The  women  of  the  lower  orders  wear  a petticoat  of  white  cloth,  which 
passing  between  their  legs,  is  thrown  over  the  right  shoulder,  and  is  fas- 
tened to  the  ligature  about  the  Avaist : It  has  a very  pretty  effect.  This  is 
the  dress  in  Candy. — In  that  part  of  the  island  which  is  under  the  European 
dominion,  the  black  chiefs  wear  a kind  of  embroidered  surtout,  Avith  an 
immense  quantity  of  large  buttons  of  gold  or  silver  on  it. — The  Av^omen  Avear 
a quilted  vest  of  the  very  Avorst  taste. — The  Singalesc  use  a large  leaf  of 
the  Talegaha  tree  to  shelter  them  from  the  rain;  it  is  called  by  Europeans 
talipot* .—\t  is  made  to  fold  up  like  a fan.  Another  species  of  fan  is  used  in 
Candy  \ it  is  a leaf  of  the  same.-tree,  its  folds  are  open,  and  form  a Avheel, 
Avhich  is  fastened  to  a stick  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length. — It  is  only  used 
to  keep  offjthe  sun.  /j  Men  in  place  alone,  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  it. 
■i..;,  5I  / w ( -1  ■ ' ‘ ■ Vv  / ' There 
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There  is  anotlier  fan  of  the  same  shape,  but  smaller,  called  TVattapetie^ 
which  serves  the  same  purpose  as  fans  in  Europe. — The  priests  generally 
carry  them. 

C A STS. 

The  Slngalese  are  divided  into  four  principal  casts, 

That  of  tlie  Kings — Ragia. 

That  of  the  Brahmins. 

Tliat  of  the  Vdendes. 

That  of  the  Tdiouderes. 

Tlie  two  first  casts  do  not  exist  in  Ceylon.  That  of  the  kings  is  divid- 
ed into  Tchrestui  Ragia  Vanse,  Litchwi  Ragia  Vanse,  Akkakf, 
Ragia  Vanse. 

The  distinguish  the  Vedebrahmine  Vanse,  as  persons  to  be  solely 

employed  in  matters  of  religion,  and  in  the  study  of  abstract  sciences  ; 
other  Brahmins  as  doctors  of  physic,  and  a third  class  as  manufacturers  of 
silks  and  stuffs. 

The  Velende  cast  is  divided  iito  Velende  Vanse,  and  JVadighe  Vanse, 
commonly  called  — The  Tchouderes  comprise  all  inferior  casts; 

white  people  aud  vedas  are  of  no  cast.  But  as  all  these  are  the  casts  of  an- 
cient and  fabulous  times,  they  can  only  be  said  at  present  to  exist  in 
books. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  casts  in  Candy. 

BiKiT,VellaloxGoi  Vanse. — The  were  originally  labourers,  as  will 

appear  from  the  signification  of  the  words ; vel  means  a marshy  field,  fit 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice ; ale  is  desire,  fancy,  love. — Veliak  therefore 
signifies,  the  attachment  of  people  of  that  cast  to  places  fist  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  rice.  They  were  also  called  goi-game,  from  goi  labourer,  and  game 
villages.  They  probably  took  this  name  when  they  united  themselves  into 
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a small  society,  ami  established  themselves  in  the  same  place.  One  w<iuld 
be  induced  to  suppose  that  such  a cast  must  have  had  its  origin  in  very 
remote  times. — But  we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  the  ancient  books. — Thi.s 
little  .society  having  increased  in  power  and  in  numbers,  the  general  terra 
oi' gQi- game  was  dropped,  and  every  one  took  that  of  goi-vanse,  meaning 
the  lord  labourer. — The  Goi-vanses  or  Vdlales  form  the  first  cast  in  Candy. 
They  alone  can  hold  the  high  offices  of  the  state.  Two  casts  dispute  the 
second  rank,  namely,  the  fishermen,  and  the  Challias. — ^The  fishermen  or 
Karave  cannot  be  of  much  importance  in  Candy,  as  the  Candians  at  pre*- 
sent  can  only  fish  in  the  rivers  of  that  kingdom. 

The  origin  of  the  Salt'*  or  Challias  is  accounted  for  in  the  following, 
manner  : A certain  number  of  Passekarea  Brahmin.  Vahanse  went  to  live 
together  in  a large  house  on  the  continent,  to  carry  on  a manufacture  of 
stuffs.  This  house  was  called  Sale,  and  increased  to  such  a size  as  at  last  tO' 
become  a village,  which  gave  rise  to  the  name  Sale-game,  that  was  after- 
wards given  to  its  inhabitants. — A great  number  of  them  were  invited  over 
to  the  Islarnl  by  three  different  kings,  Vige  Ragia,  Devenipatisse, 
and  Watimi.  Though  at  first  much  esteemed,  they  had  not  an  opportu«> 
nity  of  constantly  exercising  their  talents ; the  consequence  was,  these  de- 
creased from  not  being  sufficiently  employed,  their  influence  fell,  and  they 
became  labourers,  goi. — In  the  reign  of  Wat  i mi,  they  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  themselves  in  another  way.  The  Portuguese  had 
just  arrived  in  the  Island,  and  wanted  men  to  peel  the  cinnamon.  They 

proved 

• Ii*  not  this  the  name  EaXixij  which  Plokmy  gives  tO'  the  I^atid  of  Ceylon^  as  he  does  that  of 
to  the  inhabitants  ? This  caft:  of  cinnamon  peelers  is  settled  in  the  fouthern  districts  of  the 
Island,  and  forms  the  principal  part  of  the  population  ia  the  neighbourhood,  of  Fel?tt  dt  GalJe^ 
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proved  themselves  in  a short  time  so  useful  to  the  Portuguese,  who  valued 
■nothing  in  the  Island  but  the  cinnamon,  that  they  received  the  title  of 
Mahti  Bade,-  the  great  department,  preserving  always  the  name  of  sale  with- 
-out  the  additioli  gamL  They  extended  over  a tract  of  country  forty 
or  lift}’  lea:guesin  length.  Sometime  after,  the  termination  as,  was  given  to 
many  casts,  such  as  the  Parweas,  Hoiaias,  See:  and  in  the  same  way,  to  tlie 
cast  of  Sale,  whiclt  then  became  Sulcus,  by  corruption  Tchalias.  Adrian 
Hagia  Pakse  Moodilliar  of  Saleas,  has  written  a very  curious  work  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  cast,  in  which  several  interesting  accounts  relative  to 
Boudhism  are  also  to  be  found.  I shall  give,  farther  on,  from  his  book, 
an  extract  made  by  himself. 

( * 

Next  to  the  Saleas  and  Kdraves,wce.  Jagj'eros.  Their  employment  is 

\ . 1 .V.  1 ' . '! 

to  extract  from  the  cocoa  tree,  from  the  kitoul  and  the  talgaha,  a liquor 
with  which  they  made  black  sugar. — The  Ilounas  are  lime  makers. — The 
N avandana  work  in  gold,  silver,  copper  and  iron. 

,1  V , 

The  Dourave  or  Sourave,  are  those  who  draw  the  juice  from  the  palm 
trees,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Jagreros.  They  make  of  this  juice  Souri  qt 
Poddi/a  liquor,  which  they  ferment  and  then  'distil,  by  which  means  it  be- 
comes arrack.  The  Europeans  call  tlnm  Shandos. 

The  Radave — Washermen  of  the  first  cast.  They  wash  for  the  preceding 
casts,  but  not  for  the  following.— They  are  obliged  to  hang  white  cloth  in 
the  houses  which  travellers  stop  at  whenever  a person  of  importance  is  to 
pass- by.-  ^ . < 

The  Kinnavas — Winnowing  fan-makers. 

The  Jamale,  who  are  to  work  in  the  iron  mines.  There  are  very  few 
people  of  this  cast. 

The  Rudeas — Washermen  of  the  second  class. 
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Bei'evcias. — Tliis  cast  includes  all  tlu;  players  on  musical  Instruments, 
and  those  who  beat  the  ditlercnc  kinds  of  drums. 

OUidfi,  the  dancers  and  the  mimics.  The  first  are  obliged  to  be  on  the 
road  when  great  people  pass  by,  and  accompany  the  palanquin,  for  a length 
of  time,  by  their  extravagant  steps,  which  they  call  dancing.  The  mimics 
put  on  a mask  of  the  devil  Rakseia,  who  is  very  formidable  here,  and 
dance  with  the  mask  on,  in  order  to  appease  him. 

The  Padouas  are  carriers  of  every  kind.  The  Gaik  gane  palleas, 
those  who  are  charged  with  cleaning  the  streets. 

The  Rodi,  or  Rodias,  are  the  last  and  vilest  of  all  the  casts.  If  one 
should  touch  a Rodias  even  unintentionally,  one  is  rendered  impure. 
These  wretches  are  obliged  to  throw  themselves  on  the  ground  on  their 
bellies  whenever  they  see  a vdlala  passing,  who  gravely  walks  over  them. 
Rut  nature  seems  to  have  come  to  the  relief  of  these  unfortunate  beings,  by 
giving  to  them  more  beautiful  women  than  to  any  of  the  other  casts.  But 
many  of  them  are  forced  into  the  harams  of  the  great,  who  have  laid  it 
down  as  a rule,  that  a Rodias  woman  is  not  impure  for  the  men  of  supe- 
rior casts,  but  only  for  their  wives.  This  is  the  order  at  present  of  the  dif- 
ferent casts  in  Candy.  It  is,  how'cver,  probable,  that  formcily  the  order 
of  casts  in  this  island  was  not  as  it  now  is,  but  as  it  exists  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  may  be  considered  singular,  that  there  is  not  a military  cast. 
But  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  all  the  population  belonging  of  right  to  the 
king,  every  one,  let  his  rank  be  what  it  may,  is  obliged  to  fight  on  receiv- 
ing the  king’s  order.  By  this  means  he  has  as  many  soldiers  in  time  of  war 
.as  he  can  procure  arms  for.  This  order  of  casts  is  strictly  observed  hi 
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Canihj.  But  no  individual  suffers  in  the  opinion  of  his  cast,  in  doing  for 
himself  any  Avork  that  may  be  Avithin  the  particular  line  of  another  cast. 
Therefore  a Vellale  may  AV'ash  his  own  linen,  or  fish  for  his  own  table ; 
neither  is  a Vellale  degraded  for  cultivating  the  ground  of  a man  of 
inferior  cast ; in  the  same  Avay  as  a N avandane  may  make  a Avorking  tool 
for  a Rodias  : for  there  are  not  two  species  of  Vellales  nor  of  Navandancs. 
But,  as  there  are  tAvo  kinds  of  Avashermen,  a Radave  Avould  think  it  be- 
neath him  to  Avash  for  a Bereveias.  In  the  part  of  the  island  belonging 
to  the  English  there  is  a difference  in  the  casts,  but  so  confused  as  ta 
make  it  difficult  to  give  an  exact  idea  of  them;  the  precise  line  betAveen 
them  not  having  been  draAvn  in  this  part  of  the  island.  For  the  last 
tAventy  years,  tlie  Salegame,  or  Saleas,  or  Mahahade  have  lost,  Avith  their 
privileges,  the  priority  Avhich  their  greater  utility  entitled  them  to  over 
the  Vellales.  There  is  also  another  class  of  inhabitants,  of  Avhom  many 
authors  have  spoken,  Avithout  knowing  any  thing  about  them.  They 
are  called  Bedas  or  Vedas.  The  Bedas  are  of  no  cast ; but  they  are  not 
considered  as  impure,  and  enjoy,  as  a body,  a certain  degree  of  consi- 
deration. They  inhabit  the  Avoods,  and  live  up  in  the  trees.  They  feed 
principally  on  the  game  they  kill  Avith  their  arroAVS,  and  have  the  reputation 
of  being  good  archers.  Their  bows  are  remarkably  difficult  to  draw.  Their 
arroAvs  have  a piece  of  iron  at  the  end,  six  or  eight  inches  long,  and  about 
one  and  a half  broad.  With  these  they  can  kill  an  elephant  by  striking 
him  betAveen  his  eyes,  a thing  very  possible  from  the  construction  of 
the  bone  about  that  part.  When  a Veda  Avants  an  iron  lance,  or  a tool, 
Avhich  is  nearly  the  only  thing  he  may  stand  in  need  of  that  he  cannot 
procure  for  himself,  he  places  in  the  night,  before  the  door  of  a smith, 
some  honey  or  game,  together  Avith  a model  of  the  instrument  he  requires 
in  wood  or  earth.  In  a day  or  two  after,  he  returns  and  finds  the  instru- 
ment 
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incut  he  has  deinandcd.  This  good  faith  aiid  reciprocal  confidence  prove, 
at  least,  that  some  honesty  exists  in  a country  where  swindling  and  rob- 
bery are  carried  to  a great  excess.  They  M'ould  consider  themselves  ex- 
tremely criminal  if  they  cheated  a Beda,  who,  from  his  way  of  living, 
can  never  ini])ose  ujioii  them.  Once  a year  the  J^edas  send  two  deputies  with 
honey  and  other  little  presents  to  tlie  king.  \\’hen  they  arrive  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace,  they  send  word  to  his  majesty  that  his  cousins  wish  to  see 
liim.  They  are  immediately  introduced.  They  then  kneel,  get  up,  and 
impure  of  the  king,  rather  familiarly,  about  his  health.  The  king  receives 
them  well,  takes  their  presents,  gives  them  others,  and  orders  that  cer- 
tain marks  of  respect  be  shewn  them  on  their  retiring  from  the  palace. 
These  J'edas  are  black,  like  all  the  Singalese,  notwithstanding  all  that  has 
been  said  to  the  contrary.  They  inhabit  the  JFanie. 

DEATHS. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  laws  of  Boudhou  to  recite  some  chapters  on 
mortality  near  a dying  man,  in  vdiicli  the  name  of  Boudhou  frequently 
recurs.  If  the  dying  man  expire  at  the  instant  this  name  is  repeated,  his 
soul  is  transported  into  one  of  the  heavenly  regions.  The  law  ordains 
that  the  body  be  burnt ; but  this  custom  has  not  been  preserved,  except 
among  the  great.  The  people  entertain  an  idea  that  the  dead  defile  a 
place:  they,  therefore,  get  rid  of  the  body  immediately  by  burning  it,  or 
carrying  it  to  the  neighbouring  forest.  The  house,  in  which  a person  may 
have  died,  is  always  deserted  for  some  months,  sometimes  for  ever.  The 
water  of  the  sea  is  the  best  to  wash  away  the  impurity : and  where  this 
cannot  be  had,  they  use  the  water  of  a stream,  cow-dung  and  curcuma. 
The  following  custom  fills  one  with  horror,  particularly  as  the  only  cause 
of  it  is  idleness : — When  a sick  man  is  despaired  of,  the  fear  of  becoming  de- 
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filed,  or  of  being  obliged  to  change  their  habitation,  induces  those  about 
him  to  take  him  into  a wood,  in  spite  of  his  cries  and  his  groans,  and  there 
they  leave  him,  perhaps,  in  the  agonies  of  death.  It  frequently  happens 

that  men,  thus  left,  recover  and  return  to  their  families,  without  enter- 

taining the  smallest  resentment  towards  their  assassins.  This  atrocious 
custom  is  common  in  the  poorer  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Candy, 

MUSIC, 

IMusic  appears  to  havT  been  formerly  cultivated  in  Ceylon,  and  reduced 
into  principles.  There  are  pieces  of  music  to  be  seen  in  regular  notes,  in 

some  of  the  old  books  in  the  Pali  tongue.  The  ancients  had  seven  notes, 

called  aSi/,  Rl,  Ga,  Me,  Pa,  De,  Ni.  The  gamut  was  termed  Septa  Souere. 
There  was  no  particular  sign  for  these  notes  ; each  of  them  being  formed  of 
as  many  letters  as  were  necessary  for  their  pronunciation.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable that  this  gamut  answers  exactly  to  ours,  consequently  this  would 
be  the  way  that  the  beginning  of  an  old  minuet,  known  to  all  the 
world,  would  be  written  in  Singalese  music ; pa  ni  ri  pa  ri  sa  ni  de  pa,  pa 
pa  pa  pa  pa. 

But  as  their  music,  in  notes,  has  been  almost  entirely  forgotten,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  how  they  used  to  distinguish  the  half 
tones,  the  crotchets,  measures,  &c.  &c.  I have  heard  that  there  are 
two  or  three  persons  in  Candy,  who  still  understand  their  music  by  note. 
But  I hope  yet  to  be  able  to  collect  something  that  may  give  an  insight  into 
the  ancient  music  of  the  Singalese.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Indians  of  the  continent.  Nothing  can  be  more  unpleasant  than 
the  Singalese  airs,  whether  sung  or  played  on  either  kind  of  their  guitars* 
Their  trumpet  produces  the  most  annoying  sound  I ever  heard ; yet  they 
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arc  fond  of  it  to  distraction.  They  consecrate  it  to  tlie  temples  and  to  the 
king-.  Its  name  is  Hovtneve.  Their  horn,  called  Komhove,  is  as  unpleasant 
as  the  former.  They  have  a kind  of  hautboy  that  is  not  ciuitc  as  insup- 
portable as  their  other  i.jstrumcnts,  and  which  might,  j)erhfij>s,  in  the  hands 
of  an  a')le  player,  be  made  to  give  some  pleasing  tones;  it  is  termed 
Natave.  They  have  four  species  of  drums.  The  first  Daoul  is  long  and 
narrow.  They  beat  it  with  a curved  stick,  called  Daoul  Kadipoue,  and 
use  only  their  Icit  Ijaud  to  it.  The  Tammetam  is  a kind  of  kettle  covered 
with  a skin  on  the  top,  and  heat  \\dthan  instrument  called  Kaddipozv.  The 
Rabani  is  nearly  similar  to  our  timbrel;  but  it  has  no  bells.  They  slide 
the  fingers  of  the  righ.t  hand  on  it,  and  hold  it  with  the  left:  women  play 
on  it  also.  They  place  it  on  the  ground,  and  three  or  four  together  beat 
it  in  time  for  many  hours  together,  without  being  in  time.  The  Odikic 
is  the  best  of  all  their  drums,  and  is  certainly  capable  of  producing  a good 
effect  in  a piece  of  music.  It  is  very  narrow,  considering  its  length.  The 
two  extremities  of  it  are  tied  by  catgut  strings  to  the  belt,  on  which  the 
instrument  hangs ; this  belt  goes  over  the  shoulder.  They  squeeze  the 
drum  occasionally  with  the  left  elbow,  and  strike  it  with  their  right 
hand.  The  pressure  on  the  instrument,  by  stretching  it  more  or  less,  makes 
it  produce  different  tones.  The  Tammetam  is  used  in  the  feasts  of  the 
great,  and  always  precedes  them  in  their  journeys.  It  is  a necessary  part 
of  the  music  to  be  played  before  the  temple  morning  and  evening.  In 
fine,  it  is  an  essentially  necessary  instrument  uj)onall  occasions  that  attract 
the  attention  and  consideration  of  the  public.  The  Rabani  is  more  adapted 
for  the  feasts  of  friends ; the  Daoui  is,  used  at  all  times.  But  the  Odikie 
is  the  instrument  of  the  men  of  taste.  A player  on  it  is,  consequently, 
paid  more  liberally  than  those  on  the  Daoul  or  Tammetam. 
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The  Siiigalese  are  very  fond  of  hearing  songs.  A great  man,  (when  tra- 
velling, ) has  often  one  singer  before  and  another  behind  his  palancjuin.  They 
each  in  their  turn  sing  stanzas  of  an  indeterminate  length;  as  it  happens 
at  times  that  the  singer,  animated  by  his  subject,  gives  some  verses 
extempore.  The  songs  are  either  religious,  in  which  case  they  extol  the 
virtues  of  Boudhou  and  other  gods;  or  they  are  historical,  and  then  they 
praise  the  virtuous  actions  of  some  of  their  kings,  or  relate  a love  adven- 
ture. In  all  cases  the  air  of  the  songs  is  mournful.  1 have  never  heard 
what  can  be  called  gay  music  among  the  Siugalese  : and  I think  it  would 
be  very  dilhcult  to  put  any  into  note  ; for  the  measure  is  incessantly  chang- 
ing, and  the  movement  remaining  the  same,  always  slow.  It  is  what  is 
generally  called  the  andante. 

Abridgment  of  the  History  of  the  Chalias,  by  Adrian  Ragia  Parse, 

a Chief  oj  that  Cast. 

1st.  After  the  world  had  been  destroyed,  and  plunged  into  obscurity, 
a Brahme  descended  from  on  high,  and  made  it  shine  with  his  bright  light. 

2d.  A great  number  of  other  Brahmes  descended  at  the  same  time,  and 
inhabited  the  regions  of  the  air,  where  they  enjoyed  perfect  happiness. 

3d.  One  of  these  Brahmes,  M'ishing  to  know  the  taste  of  the  earth, 
pressed  it  between  two  of  his  fingers,  and  found  it  possessed  of  the 
sweetest  flavour.  From  that  time  he  and  the  other  Brahmins  fed  on  it  for 
the  space  of  d0,000  years,  till  dreading  that  it  would  be  entirely  consumed, 
trom  the  great  use  they  made  of  it,  they  divided  it  equally  amongst  them, 
that  each  might  be  sure  of  a certain  portion  ; but  the  unfortunate  idea  of 
dividing  it  destroyed  the  delicious  flavour  of  the  earth. 
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4tii.  After  which  Chance  produced  a species  of  mushroom,  called  M«/- 
ti/ca  or  Jessathozo,  on  which  they  lived  for  i.5,()00  years.  But  being  de- 
termined to  make  an  equal  division  of  this  also,  tlicy  lost  it.  Luckily  for 
them,  a>.iother  creeping  plant  called  Badrilata  grew  up,  on  which  they 
fed  for  35,000  years,  but  which  they  lost  for  the  same  reason  as  the  former 
ones. 

5th.  Fortune  still  remained  true  to  them;  for  there  grew  up  a large 
tree  called  Kalpezvoricse,  of  which  there  is  an  immense  number  in  Outou- 
rozvkoiirowdu'ipe.  This  tree  gave  them  food  for  2,200,000  years.  But  the 
old  idea  having  crept  in  among  them,  it  perished, 

6th.  'Fhey  afterwards  lived  on  an  odoriferous  grain  called  Sdiamgiateel' 
for  35,000  years,  which  they  lost  for  the  same  reason  as  their  former. 

7th.  They  then  found  another  grain  called  Sozvendc,  which  served  them 
as  food  for  sixty  thousand  years,  at  the  end  of  which  they  were  deprived 
of  it. 

8th,  These  different  kinds  of  fond  changed  their  nature ; and  from  spi- 
rits they  became  matter  in  a human  shape,  having  bones,  flesh,  and  blood. 
And  having  imbibed  wicked  ideas,  they  became  her map/it'odites,  and  com- 
municated  carnally  with  each  other.  The  consequence  was,  that  they  lost 
all  their  ancient  glory. 

0th.  Some  of  these  BraJmins  disliking  the  method  of  living  of  the  others, 
retired  into  the  woods.  There  they  divided  themselves  into  three  sets; 
one  set  gave  itself  the  name  of  Vede  Brahmine,  and  took  to  the  study  of 
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the  four  sciences,  called  Tehadourveda.  This  set  is  employed  in  teaching  nieri 
virtue,  and  instructing*  them  in  a knowledge  of  the  heavenly  doctrine. 
Another  set  took  the  appellation  of  Same  Bj'ahmine,  and  it  inteiests  itself 
about  the  temporal  concerns  of  men.  The  last  set  is  called  Feskare  Brah- 
viine,  and  manufactures  gold  stuffs  ; this  is  the  meaning  of  PeskarL 

lOth.  They  all  assembled  and  reflected  deeply  on  their  ancient  glory, 
M’hich  was  so  great  as  to  have  given  light  to  the  world:  and  they  repciiLcd 
of  the  sin  svhich  had  plunged  them  into  obscurity. 

11th.  They  in  consequence  prayed  together,  and  obtained  a new  light 
under  the  name  of  Souria  (sun)  which  is  fifty  yoduns  in  circumference.  This 
word,  literally,  is  firmness  and  wisdom.  At  the  time  Va'wasvata  (son  of 
the  sun)  appeared  in  all  his  beauty  and  happiness.  * Thirty  hours  after, 
the  sun  set,  and  the  light  was  turned  into  darkness.  They  again  prayed, 
and  obtained  another  luminary,  called  (moon),  and  which  signifies 

reunion^  and  has  forty- nine  of  circumference. 

Tith.  Then  they  were  obliged  to  labour  for  their  bread,  and  they  began 
to  steal  from  one  another.  In  this  predicament  they  elected  a chief,  and 
agreed  that  whatever  punishment  he  should  decree,  they  would  enforce. 
This  chief  was  that  splendid,  beautiful,  and  perfectly  happy  being,  the  son 
of  the  sun.  They  called  him  Maha  Samette,  meaning  the  grand  or  una- 
nimous election;  and  they  appointed  him  king  4, 35<10, 000  years  after  the 
descent  of  the  Brahrnes  from  the  aerial  regions. 

13th.  From  him  have  descended  all  the  Maha  Samette,  the  cast  of 
kings,  which  has  been  divided  into  five  casts  equally  eminent.  The  first, 
called  Soiirie  Pause  ; the  second,  Litche  Viragle  Vanse;  the  third,  Katchlera- 

. gie 

* The  Sinhalese  divide  the  njehthemeron  into  sixty  hours,  thirty  for  the  day,  and  thirty  for  the 
night. 
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gie  Vans/;  the  fourth,  Sakeragia  Vanse ; the  fifth,  Okhakeragic  J'ansL 
These  five  casts  have  always  filled  the  station  of  sovereigns. 

14th.  The  Hermaphrodites,  of  whom  we  have  spoken  (No.  8,)  pro- 
duced two  casts;  the  Velendes,  who  knowing  nothing  of  agriculture,  took 
to  trade,  and  are  now  called  Tchittes  ; and  the  Vadighc,  distinct  troin  the 
former,  but  also  traders.  All  the  other  Brahmes  were  called  Tchvuderes, 
a general  term  for  all  inferior  casts. 

J5th.  Many  books,  such  as  the  Dampouvavc,t\\e  Attouvave,  and  the 
HekalikavS  speak  of  Peskare  Brahmines  who  Mere  kings.  The  book 
Sedipekave  taken  from  the  Sonthsethre,  and  the  Sonnayiameke,  written  by 
the  king  Melidow,  establishes  the  order  of  casts  in  the  folIoM'ing  manner : 
Kmgs,  Brahmines,’' Chittis,  Grahapatis.  Thirty-five  Peskart  Brahmines 
were  kings  in  the  country  of  Damhedive  (the  continent)  and  the  lands 
annexed  to  it,  such  as  MakhandS,  Mahapatoonu,  Kasi,  Gadahare,  Kouj'oiv, 
and  SGuloupatou7iow.  Here  follows  the  manner  in  which  Ceylon  became 
inhabited.  Ceylon  is  a small  island,  at  a little  distance  from  Damhedive, 
about  one  hundred  yoduns  in  circumference.  It  M^as  for  many  years  , a 
savage^  island,  and  was  inhabited  by  devils.  A descendant  of  the  first 
king  of  Damhedive  Mahasamete  arrived  there.  He  Mas  called  Vice 
Koumarea,  and  was  the  son  of  Vagowragia.  This  prince  Vice  had 
acted  very  unjustly  towards  his  father’s  subjects.  And  his  father,  recol- 
lecting that  Boudhou  had  foretold  that  his  son  Vige  would  be  king  of 
Ceylon,  made  him  embark  with  700  giants,  and  ordered  them  all  to  go  in' 
search  of  the  island  of  Ceylott.  They  departed  with  a fair  M ind  for  the 
mountain,  Samancle  Sripade,  which  they  perceived  at  a distance,  and 
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landed  at  Tamhte  in  the  JFany.  Vice  destroyed  all  the  devils,  and  cul- 
tivated the  lands.  He  then  sent  large  presents  to  the  king  of  Paundiy 
whose  daughter  he  demanded  and  obtained  in  marriage.  The  princess 
brought  700  young  girls  with  her,  and  servants  and  artists  of  every  descrip- 
tion. The  700  giants  married  the  700  girls;  Vice  wedded  the  princess, 
and  declared  himself  king.  Some  time  after,  Vige  Ragia  made  other 
presents  to  his  father-in-law,  who,  in  return,  sent  him  some  Phkare 
Brahynines.  Vige  received  them  well,  granted  them  lands  and  honours, 
and  they  employed  themselves  in  making  magnificent  gold  stuffs  for  the 
king  and  queen.  He  died  after  thirty-eight  years  reign.  The  descen- 
dants of  these  Phkare  Brahyniyits  neglected  the  art,  gave  themselves  up  to 
agriculture,  and  lost  the  name  of  with  their  talent^  While,  tlie 

king,  Devenipetisse,  reigned  in  Cey/ow,  the  king  of  Dambedivi,  T>har-^ 
MASOUKE,  sent  him  the  holy  tree,  called  Syiemahabodhiem'ahansCy  and 
100  Phkare  Brahn'mes,  on  whom  he  heaped  riches  and  honours.  De- 
venipetisse received  them  with  attention,  and  granted  them  greater 
honours  than  they  had  received  from  Dharmasouke.,  The  Phkares 
manufactured  stuffs  for  the  king,  but,  like  their  predecessors,  soon  lost 
their  art,  and  took  to  agriculture.  Another  king  of  Ceylotiy  called  Vige 
Savakkremebahow,  (also  called  Vatime,)  sent  presents  to  the  king 
IIoLiE,  and  obtained  several  from  him,  and  several  Phkare  BrahmineSy 
to  whom  he  gave  .rubies,  pearls,  elephants,  lands,  slaves,  &c.  The  de- 
scendaivt§  of  these  are  called  Sakas  Game,  It- is  said  in  the  book 
gesoutrey  that  .-they  lived  in  the  village  which  means  the  village 

of  houses  or  buildings.  This  village  was  afterwards  called  Chelow.  This 
place  gave  the  name  afterwards  to  the  cast;  some  Europeans  shortly  after 
arrived  in  Ccy /on,  who  employed  the  Phkare  Brakmines  ox  Sakagami  to 

gather 
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gather  cinnamon.  And  as  this  was  the  most  valuable,  article  in  the  island 
to  the  Europeans,  they  called  the  department  which  furnished  it  Maha^ 
bade.  Bade  signifies  tax;  therefore  means  great  tax.,  ; 

It  is  certain  that  the  Saleas,  at  present  called  Challias,  descend  from 
a very  high  cast,  and  that  they  have  always  been  held  in  great  esti- 
mation ; having,  except  in  late  times,  been  constantly  -exempted  from 
paying  taxes,  and  enjoyed  great  honours.  , 

All  that  we  have  said  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  books.  ' 

, LIST  OF  BOOKS. 

toirghinekate,  or  Diksangkie.^ An  extract  from  the  laws  of  Bouo< 
Hou.  (Pali.) 

- - . II ..  * '•  : ' ':v' . 

Another  extract  more  copious.  . 

Saniouthnikaie.-^A  collection  of  the  writings  of  Bovmiou.^  (Pali.) 

Giatekeatho&oaDk.^A  very  ancient  description  of  the  transmigrations 
of  Boodhou,  divided  into  560  books.  (Singalese.) 

Save  Sangrehe. — History  of  Boudhou,  written  by  a wise  man;  very 
much  esteemed.  (Singalese.) 

Darma  Predipikave.-^Darmd  sijgnifies  a collection  of  the  laws  of  Boud- 
Predipikave  demonstrates  that  the  author  is  a doctor,  fnamed 
Gou,ronlogomi  ;)  it  is  a kind  of  commentary.  (Sanscrit,)  Pali, 
Singalese.,.  ' 

Soumanghele  Vila  Sininam  oikouvave.~-^An  explanation  of  the  sacred  re- 
joicings. ( Pali.)  ’ 


3 Lg 


Vansc 
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Vanse  Dipikave. — The  candlestick  of  the  higher  casts : by  a king 
named  Milidon. 

Batavefare. — A grammar  of  the  Pali  language.  BaU  iguorant ; avetarc 
that  instruct. 

- Pali  Nigandoo’  SannL — A Pali  and  Singalese  dictionary.  Nigandoo, 
dictionary.;  Sane,  translated. 

Pali  Date-mangiusL — A collectfon  of  Pali  verbs.  liatk,  verb  ; man- 
giuse,  chest.  . ' ’ 

Pali  Nigandoo. — A Pali  dictionary. 

Ragia  Ratnakere. — History  of  the  kings  of  Ceylon.  Ragia,  king; 
Ratnakere,  sea.  ■ *-  “ ’ 

Sarasvatti  Viakarene  Potte. — A Sanscrit  grammar,  the  explanation  of 
which  is  also  in  Sanscrit.  * Sarasvatti,  vatti,  the  goddess'  of  science 
Viakarene,  grammar ; Potte,  book.  ' 

, Pali  Sabdemalave.'  Aj collection  of  Pali  names  declined,  and  translated 
in  Singalese.  Sabde,  name;  malave,  .chd\vi. 

Pane  Daharn  Potte.  Explanations  ^ of  i Bqudhou.  /’nwe,  jiiscourse ; 
Daham,  religion  ; Potte,  book.  ( • ) . 

Poogia  Vallie.  History  of  offerings  ^ made  to  Boudhou."^  Poogta, 
offerings;  Vallie,  a creeping . plant,  ; p * 
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XVII. 


Demonstration  of  the  \2th  Axiom  of  the  first  hook  of  Euclid. 


BY  THE  REV.  PAUL  LIMRICK. 
' ' Prop.  1,  Fig.  1,  2!, 


r 


If  two  right  lines,  m a and  o c,  be 
equal  and  perpendicular  to  the  same  right 
line  a c,  and  a right  line  m o he  drawn 
' joining  their  terms;  a perpendicular  nb, 
1 let  fall,  from  any  point  n,  in  the  line  ?n  Oj 
' upon  the  line  a c,  is  equal  to  m a~c  o. 


Proof,  n h cannot  be  greater  that  m a,  nor  less  than  it. 

Produce  a c,  till  c e"=.a  c;  erect  a perpendicular  e s—a  m,  draw  the 

i j -* 

right  line  os,  take  c d— a b ; erect  a perpendicular  dk.  Now,  if  the  figure 
7naco  be  applied  to  oc  es  so  that  the  point  a may  fall  upon  c,  and  the 
line  a c on  c e,  the  point  b will  fall  upon  d,  and  c upon  e;  and  since  the 
angles  at  a,  b,  c,  d,  and  e are  all  right  angles,  m a will  coincide  with  c o,  n b 

with 
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with  kdy  and  0 c with^e,  ^hwt  m a— c o—s  e by  construction;  therefore 
the  point  m will  coincide  with  o,  and  the  point  o with  s,  therefore  the  line 
7UO  will  coincide  with  os;  but  the  line  bn  coincides  M’^ith  dk,  therefore  the 
point  w will  coincide  with  k : therefore  b n—d  k.  Now  if  n bht  supposed 
greater  or  less  than  7U  a,  take  bp—a7n—oc~dry  take  oi—pn,  draw  the  right 
lines  p i,  p o,  ri,  r o : now  it  is  obvious,  from  the  construction,  that  the 
figdre  p b d 7'  i may  be  placed  upon  the  figure  ocamn,  so  that  the  points 
p 8c  Of  b 8c  c,  d 8c  a,  r 8c  7n,  and  i 8c  7t  shall  coincide ; but  the  points  o,  ti,  7n, 
are  in  one  right  line  ; therefore  the  points  p,  i,  r,  are  also  in  one  right 
line ; therefore  p i,  i r,  form  one  right  line ; now  produce  p o,  and  it  must 
meet  i r in  some  point  as  u;  and  therefore  two  right  lines  p i u,  p o u 
would  include  a space,  which  is  absurd.  Therefore  7t  b cannot  be  greater 
nor  less^than  a : • therefore  n bzzm  a.  Q £ D. 


f 

. Prop.  2d,  Fig,  3d,  4th,  5th. 


c d 


I F two  equal  right  lines  <z  c,  5 d,  be  perpendicular 
to  the  same  right  line  a 5,  and  a right  line  c d be 
drawn  joining  their  terms;-  1st.  The  angles  « e d, 
b d c will  ^ equal;  2dly,  the  angles  « c d,  5 dc  will 
be  right  angles;  and  3dly,  the  right  line  c d will, be 
equal  to  a b. 


Draw  the  right  lines  ad,  5 c the  right  angle  triangles  c a b,  db  a 
the  sides  containing  the  right  angles  are,  eqqal^by  construction,  therefore 
(by  4.  1.)  fl  d=5  c,  therefore  the  triangles  ac  ^d,  b a c ^re  Tnqtually  equi- 
lateral, ’'therefore  the  angles  a c d,  bde,  which  are  opposed  io  the  equal 
sides  a d,  b c,  are  equal  (by  8,  1.)'  ,, 


2dly. 
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£dly.  From  any  point  w,  in  the. line  let  fall  a perpendicular  to 

c m d the  line  ab:  by  the  1st  proposition,  m 7i~ac 

z:b  d ; therefore,  by  the  foregoing  part,  n m c=«  cm 
zzb  d m-  ~.n  m d\~  n m Cy  n m d are  right  angles  ; 


Fig.  4. 


n ~ consequently  « c </,  b d c are  also  right  angles. 


3dly.  Draw  the  right  line  da;  the  angle  a c d\%^  right  angle  by  the  2d 

part,  and’ therefore  equal  to  ab  d ; and  the 
sides  aCybd  are  equal  by  construction ; now  if 
a bht  not  equal  to  c d,  take  b m either  greater 
or  less  than  a by  which  shall  be  equal  to  c d ; 
and  draw  the  right  line  dniy  and  since  a c d \%  a right  angle,  by  the  fore- 
going part,  and  therefore  equal  to  a b dy  and  a c—b  d hy  construction, 
and  also  d c—b  m by  supposition  ; d w will  be  equal  to  1/ « (4,  1,)  and 
therefore  the  angle  dma—dam  (5,  1,)  but  dma  is  an  obtuse  angle  (IS,  1,) 
therefore  two  angles,  of  a triangle  would  be  greater  than  two  right  angles, 
cpntrary  to  17,  1,  of  the  Elements therefore  ha  cannot  be  greater 
nOr  less  than  d c : c d^a  bJ  Q.  E.  D. 


Fig.  6. 


' 1 mU  » 


V ‘fi 

Q 

1 . . »• 

, ; . ..T) 

Prop.  3d.  Fig.  6. 

' tp  ttvo' right  lines  a Cy  b dy  be  perpendi- 
cular to’  the  same  right  line  a b;  and  from 
any  point’e,'  in  ^bne  line,  be  drawn'c  d,  perpen- 
di<ju&r  to  the  other;  ' a c=:b  dy  and  there- 


fore c bf  and  the  angle  a c d U right  angle. 


Suppose 
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Suppose  a c to  be  greater  or  less  than  b d,  take  a o—b  d and  draw  do  : 
now,  since  a o—b  d,  b d o will  be  a right  angle  (prop.  2)  and  therefore 
equal  to  b d c,  which  is  impossible  : - a c cannot  be  greater  nor  less  tlian 
b d:  - a c—b  d,  and  therefore  (by  the  foregoing  proposition)  c d:=.a  b and 


Prop.  4.  , ' ' . " 

If  two  right  lines,  an,  bo,  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  same  right  line  a b,  be  cut  by  a 
right  line  rs;  tlie  alternate  angles  will 
be  equal ; the  external  angle  equal  to 
the  internal  remote  angle  on  the  same 

I 

a b side  of  the  cutting  line;  and  the  two  in- 

ternal angles,  on  the  same  side,  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

If  the  cutting  line  r s be  perpendicular  to  one  of  the  given  lines,  it  will 

t . 

be  perpendicular  to  the  other  (by  the  foregoing  prop.)  and  therefore  all  the 
angles  right,  and  consequently  equal. 

If  the  cutting  line  r ^ be  not  iperpendicular,  draw  the  perpendicular 
c m,  d e ; by  the  former  proposition  c mzia  b—e  d ; also  the  angle  m d e a. 
right  angle;  :•  by  the  2d  prop.  ce—md\-  the  triangles  ced,  cmd,  are  mu- 
tually  equilateral;  and  therefore  (8.  1,)  ecd^cdm ; and  consequently  their 

, i , , , ' » t.- 

complements  tied  and  bde  are  equal;  again  bd&^rdo^acs ; again  acd 
-hbdc=:mdc+bdc=to  two  right  angles.  Q E D 


a c d a right  angle.  Q E D. 


w o 


Fig.  7. 


Prop. 
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Prop.  5,  Fig.  8,  9,  10. 


■t  i 


If  two  right  lines,  ae,  do,  stand  upon  a 


Fig.  8 


a bed  the  same  side  of  a b,  shall  meet. 


N.  B.  This  is  the  12th  axiom  of  the  1st  book  of  Euclid. 


1st.  Let  one  of  the  lines,  a e,  be  perphidicular  to  a d,  and  consequently 


the  angle  id  a acute  (by  supposition)  from  any  point  .r,  in  the  line  d i,  let 
fall  a perpendicular  .vc,  meeting  <1  inc;  take  .vo  — dx;  produce  cx ; 
draw  the  perpendiculars  ob,  ou-.  Now  in  the  triangles  o.rw,  dxc,  the  angles 
at  X are  vertical,  and  those  at  u and  c right  angles,  and  the  side  ox  equal 
to  xd,  : cd  = ou.  (26.  l.)=.bc  (prop.  3d.)  therefore,  if  from  the  line 
da  be  taken  parts  equal  to  cd,  till  the  whole  be  exhausted,  and  from  d i 
produced  be  taken  the  same  number  of  parts  =:  to  dx,  and  right  lines  be  drawn 
from  the  several  points  of  division  in  di  to  the  corresponding  points  of 
division  in  ad,  these  lines  will  be  all  perpendicular'to  ad,  but  the  last  of  them 
either  coincides  with  ae  or  falls  beyond  it ; di  must  meet  ae. 


a 


in 


If  both  the  lines  ae,  di  form  acute 
angles  with  a d,  erect  the  perpendicular 
am:  by  the  last  case  d i must  meet  aw,  ^nd 
therefore  must  first  meet  a e, 


3 M 


Fig. 
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4od 


/V.r.  10. 


X 

c 

c 

\ 

> 

\ 

ii 

If  the  angle  eadhe  obtuse,  erect  a per- 
pendicular a.r,  make  the  angle  e r/ o :=  e « .r, 
then  .r  a d + o di—e  a d:-  x a d o di 
adi  are  less  than  two  right  angles  : therefore 
^ ^ 0 da  h acute,  and  therethre  ida  still  more 

acute,  therefore  d i must  meet  a x (by  the  1st  case)  suppose  in  i,  take  du  — ai 
let  fall  a perpendicular  produce  ub  till  it  meet  do  (1st  case)  in  o, 
take  a e — d 0 and  draw  the  right  line  i e:  now  in  the' triangles  eai  and 
odu,ea  — do,  and  ai  — du  by  construction;  and  these  sides  contain  equal 
angles,  eal  —odu  therefore  (4, 1)  = (proposition  4)  .rjW : • ak aid 

arc  equal  to  two  right  angles, :-d  i and  i e are  one  right  line,:-  d u and  a e 
meet  in  e.  Q E D. 
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Table  3. 


D.IGOBERTI  CAROLI  DE  DALDORFF  Scaraboeorum  (i.  e.  Insectorum,  ipim  sub  nomine  generis  siiperioris  Scaralnxus  militiivenint  in  pAnRicir  Entomologi.i  Syslem.ilka  em : elauct:)  disiribulio  in  genera 
prarimu  (id  cst  naturatia)  divisiones,  subdivisioncsi/ue,  instrumeulis  cibariis,  lurvorum  imaginum:];  victu  et  leionomia,  aliisjue  insecti  perjecti  parlibut  consuliis.  No.  I. 

SCARAB^EI. 


1 ?‘iVTl  f H Af. c,  Msntliinilr  ajiicc  arum  pcrprnc)icu).iriir 
1 'neJuU.i  iMUf>inci  iti  catitm  frondi- iM»ccnic  di  j;c 

tcHcon,  O.winrdun,  H’:(Cuici,  &c.  Dividraiur  I.atiio  infenu 

: Ixiic  biicculam  plaiiu.  Species  c^uiiique,  No.  3. 


' Hsso  ultra  labium  superius  prominrnics.  Lanz 
ito«.  G^nu«  I).iKobcfi:  tiovutn  P.VLMls  r/v 
f comco,  N.  13.  fi. 


II.  Lion  IVOR  1,  M.mdibuls  apirc  obiuso.  puluo,  uli 
litiiio  uuirescemc  arboribuAiuc  emortuis  dr ermes. 

SYLVANUS,  D.  No.  4.  Divjdcan 


supenus  Cl  ad  labii  .n  erioris  laici 
sreunduni  clypci  cornu. 


promincntes.  Lotvz  imaginesque  n 


III.  MKitnir. 
lium  non  piciliii 


B 1 .Semicylindrico  sunum  arcuaio  utrimquc  ante 
apiccm  tuiundatuin  palpigcro,  No.  8,  Species  unica. 


: tiansvcrsalcin ; species  j.  b:  longuadinjkm ; sixties  3. 


vcl  (ubercula,  Mutici,  subdivideaniur  secundum 
iriz ; S spe* 


iiis  dlsiinOivIs  divmoniim  duanim  praceden* 
uiuginesiiuc  m sicrtotc  auitnalmm  viveniCJ. 
Hi  ilcrum  cunsiiiuuni,  non  genus  pioximum  (uii  vuiii  bma  piiccedcniia) 
sed  genus  supcnim,  quod  iieriim  dividcaior  in  generj  infem 
ilcrum  in  genera  pioxiuu.  Merdigeri  si 


ii  secundum  scutcUum. 


MERDIC.ERI,  No.  5. 


Div'draninr  rscilliinc  ireundmn  ii 
n grnrra  duo  namralia  Dagub : — 


I.  SCUTF.LLATI. 

(lumcnta  cibatia,  cicaminc  accuraiiorc  ci  oris  cxphcaiion 


(quz  ducat  in  peticulumdcsirudionis  Inscfli)  baud  desiderata, 


iique  obAtondiiis  clypeo. 


B:  l.a-vcm  glabruiTi. 

.Subdivideaniur  secundum  Elyirorum 


C : .Sciibriiicculum 
Specie.  9. 


. r 

i postice  crassiorcs  capiic  subira 
e minuio  iiansvcrso. 

I 


a : IcgiiHOi,  mandibulis 
undiquc  uhu  labijm  su- 
t.rriiiv  |•lomlllcnllbus. 
species  duz. 


h : adKiii,  mandi- 
bulis hand  ad  lairra, 
srd  amice  taninm  ulna, 
Ijlnuin  pronmicniibuss 
clyptoininsvciso,  mar- 
giiic  aniico  u'litiUNCulo, 
clcvato.  Species  binz. 


R-  ovales  breves 
oblongo 
dnim&lo:  subdi 


3:  obiegeniiaanum, i.e. 
abdomine  yiosiice  sub  cly- 
tne  baud  prominentL-,  Mo- 
deni  Species  s;  Vcinalis 
cisylveiicus. 


sub  clyins  promincnic. 
Obseani  Species  2 : sc. 
Stercorariuset  Foveolaius. 


IT.  SiMiscUTF.i.i.ATi  I.  e.  scuicllo  minuio;  in  nonr 
speciebus.  Hie  veniuni  duo  genera  natnralia,  quorum  cl 
ambobus  elyuomm  fere  luiigiiudinc,  ant  longior.  N.  H. 


in.  EX.sCUl  ELLATI.  COPRIS  O. 


o.  MiNATon  D.  mandibulis  ultra 
Clypeuni  proinincmibus.  Cotihtcndum 
hocce  adhuc  esse  genus  superum,  iria 
grreia  piouina  in  cludens  quz  ob  de- 
fectum nunicii  sulTKicniis  Cl  spccierum 
et  individuoruin  hie  nomine  divisionum 
roduflurus. 


1.  Depress!  oblongi  liilcribus,  sub  paialklis 
thoracc  et  dorso  planiusculu.  Upteies  9. 


2.  Gibhi  (Iiorace  imi>rimi$  convexo. 
Hue  vcniunt  sc.  sphinx,  ei  aflines. 
Sptciet  7. 


Tibia*  posiicz  feinoribus  longio- 
rcs.  giaciles  incurv®.  ad  ''olven- 
dum  stercorcs  globulum  apicc  acuio 


2.  Irgirimi,  No.  7. 

Tibia*  femorum  longi- 

tudiiic,  jut  breviores,  compies'* 
in.ingulates,  laiere  postico  btevissi- 
uio  Cl  ruga  CO  parallclj  in  pagiua 
externa  dciuaiis. 


a.  Elytra  laienbus  ime- 
gris  suiuraarcuata.  ('opris 
saccr  et  aHiiics,  Species  4. 


b Elytmlntenbussinua 
is  Miiura  rcCl.r  apicc  tan 
um  diPcxo  S.  C.  Koeiii 
II  et  aliincs  9. 


B-  Compressi  femonbus  posticis 
clongatis  clavaiis  ventre  gibbo  dorso 
pUmusculo  Gf.nus  Proprium. 

a.  Elytris  Irian-  b.  Elytris  semi- 
giilanhus,  copris  oibiculaiis,  Novz 
Sehzlfcri,  et  alfi-  species  2. 


A.  Gacatheu  s D.  dorso  coiivcxiusrulo, 
cuic  imaginis  zre  induraia  iiigu  umnes.  Copris 
Rimailrvas,  Lunaris,  Sabzus,  Molussus 
aflines  26. 


B.  CoiiKripii  dorso 
planiusculu. 


C.  Glnbosi  gibbi : thoracis  laierihus 
aliius  descendcu'.ibus,  qu.iin  elytra  et  ah- 
dumni,  c.'ipiic  i.hliingo  iiirinquc  sub 
oculis  sinujtu.  SixCKS  siumquc. 


5 quatuor 
Copm  Taurus  . 
S]xcics  afSnes  19. 


Specie 


Clypei 

nuno 

biiiis 

quatuor 


t nudi  Copris  bonasus  Schreberi 
t aflines  s|xcics  22. 


ff  vesiiii  Copris  nuchicornU  t 
:l  aflines  13, 


Species  3- 


binis 

tribus 

quatuor 


Quz  itcfum  ariificialitcr  in  syitem.ite  (minitnc  cnim  vero  secundum  naturam  el 
alBiuiatem  in  miisco)  in  sequemes  Mibdlviiioncs  disiribui  possum  secundum  clypei 
cornu  ut  hie  faflum  cst  copndibus  unicoluribus,  Copiidcs  atiiem  mei  comenpti  Jis- 
colores  vtsiiii  bicorncs  iicnim  iicrumq.  Siibtlividcndi  sunt  ucunduin  mum  cor- 
nuum,  in  clypei  linea  longituduialc. — Rhinuceioidei  aut  iransversali. 

B.  'lauroidei. 


Nofre  Exp/anatorier  et  e.reciisatorue,  tabulam  %ynoptxcam  Scarnhatorum  Eabricianornm  Dagobertianam  ducidanles. 


I.  Quesd  lalis  distribulirsne  revera  dcsidrretur  in  Entomologia  id  probari  potest. 
F^ricii  ipsius  diBu  j,  - - ' ■ ' 


, 1 proctmio  b.momologir  soz  sysieinaiicxc  cmcndaiac  el  auOae  X : " Entomologus  idco  verus  in  consiruendis  gencribus  charafleribus  certls 

fiimis  lege  ariis  et  systeniaiis  niunins  dt  sudabii.  Plura  adhuc  confirienda,  quae  aitingrre  nondum  valui  s"  aliivqtie  loeis  Philosopiiiac  cjus  Entomologies,  uuibus 
Scarahcuiuni  genu*  inter  genera  dilTicilinra  mmio  Sixcirruin  luimcio  laboramia.  camque  ob  icm  dissrc.mda,  inipriinis  notninauir. 

+♦  Nunicro  Spccierum,  qu®  in  Eabncii  Encomologia  Systematica  Em  : et  Au».  sub  iiumine  Scarabxus  coinplcfluniur,  qui  1 


611110  et  rdiio 

Oecoiinmia  et  Viflu  valdc  dilTercnic,  cum  decuni  in  Palmarum  medulla  nonnulli  alii  in  ligno  putrescmie,  pliitimi  alii  v< 
r duos  chiiraflcres  gc ncni.(i»  (non  solum  hujus  sed  ciiam  nmnium  gcncrum  rdiquorum  in  hac  lalmla  propositt. 

I ab  aliis  corjxstis  panibus  acccssiii,  quos  brevitaiis  siudio  in  hac  tabula  omi 


) |sm  tempore  237  excessit,  opereque 

0 in  Sicrcorc  aniinalium. 

um)  plurcs  alii  adsunt,  et  prim-arii  ab 

1 aul  icmporis  dcfe£tu  nondum  polui 


rrliquii  inurumcmis  cabanis  desun  p;i 
siabilirc. 

No  3.  l.c.  Species  quinque  hujui  generis  et  subdivisionis  c 
per  omnem  hanc  labulam 

No.  4.  Collocando  Sylvanoium  species  in  subdivitioncs  sequemes,  secuius  sum  haerislum  mearum  entomoiogicarum  unicam,  quamm  justiflcationem  L B.  reper- 
urus  sit  SI  vent,  10  rroccimo  anni  naiuralis  mci  bengalici  sub  prcrlo  nunc  sudamis  et  dcscripiioncm  musci  mei  pro  pane  cominemis. 


n museo ; dum  hacc  disiribulio  ponebaiur,  quod  brevitaiis  studio,  modo  proposito  sum  iodlcaiurus 


No.  5.  Ratio  hujus  subdivisionis  secundum  sciiiellum  in  tres  ordincs  et  imprimis  seeundi  hujus  ordinis  charader  (scuietto  miniito  aut  nullo)  minime  placet,  ci  pcsdina 
esi  pars  toiius  hujus  labulx.  Quisquis  auiem  Eiiiomologus  in  hac  Eniomologiz  {xiric  bene  sersaius  ignoiarc  non  poicM,  quod  inscMa  In  hoc  ordine  enumeiata  habeant 
quidquam  pcculiareei  in  h.ibiiu  et  iii  occonumi.1,  cl  quod  ea  absque  incommodo  ncc  searabzis  scuidlaiis  nec  exscutcl1.im  udjungi  poxtint.  Pixtcrea  ohKrvavi  unum 
cx  sccunda  oidinis  subdivisionc  habere  ni.mdibulas  scinimembnnaccat  hasi  cornea  dentes  ires  in  apicem  mcmbratiaceum  cmuicnic.  Quod,  si  sic  sc  habeai  in  rcliquii 
quoque  spceicbus  et  individuis,  opiimus  novi  generis  cbaraclcr  esseniialis  exiscimandiitn  cst,  cum  unica  nota  nbsolvatur.  His  bene  cotisidcratis  ordinein  credo  bonum  et 
conservandnm,  cjus  vero  rharadcrem  hic  datum  valde  mcdiocrem,  cc  cum  tetnpoic  ci  alium  melioiem  essc  subsniucndnm. 

No.  6.  Ob  magnum  spccierum  numcium  et  eaium  magnam  afliiiiiaiem  inter  sc.  valde  recessariumcsi  quod  Fimciarii  mci  disiribuantur  in  divisinrses  snbdivisiorxsquCf 


1 sccuius,  laborarc  incommodis  t 


I quae  I 


> naturals 


Qutbus  modo  pioposiio  peraclis  obsrivavi  raiioncm,  quam  hic  in  dividendo  subMividendoque 
candid.a  mcnic  mdieavi,  t^rapie  liiiiio  pro  vinbux  removere  temavi. 

Not.  7.  Opcfc  finiio,  Copndibusqiie  proposito  modo  disiribuiis  obscrx’avi  cas  secundum  tibi  mim  posticarum  ftgunim  esnc  distribuendai  non  uc  hic  fa£Ium  eil  in  binas 
divisiones  sed  in  ires.  Charadcres  distin£Iivi  lernz  hujus  divisionis,  quae  inter  piimain  et  secuodam  daiain  iiiscicnda  cst,  sum  iibix  poslicz  reUc,  feinoruiD  longiiu- 
dine,  gracilcs,  apicc  untuin  cxierno  parum  dilaiaio  margme  exieroo  Krraio  ciliato. 
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XIX. 

An  Account  of  the  Bazeegurs,  a sect  commonly  denominated 

Nuts 

BY  CAPTAIN  DAVID  UrCHAllDSON. 

A PERUSAL  of  Grellman’s  dissertation  on  ihe  Gipsies  of  Europe,  in  wliicli 
this  country  is  considered  as  having  given  birth  to  tliat  wandering  race, 
induced  me  to  commence  an  inquiry  into  the  manners  and  customs  of  a people 
in  Hindoostan  denominated  Nuts,  whose  mode  of  life  seemed  somewhat 
to  assimilate  with  his  description.  It  is  my  intention,  should  this,  my  first 
endeavour,  meet  with  approbation,  to  pursue  this  line  of  investigation  still 
farther,  and  from  time  to  time  I may  be  enabled  to  bring  forwards  short 
sketches  of  the  tribes  within  the  Company's  provinces,  who,  being  in 
other  respects  too  insignificant  for  the  pages  of  the  historian,  may  have 
hitherto  been  passed  over  unnoticed,  although  many  of  their  usages  and  ce^ 
remonies  may  still  merit  a detail,  as  detached  facts  in  the  general  history  of 
mankind.  Strictly  speaking,  these  people  might  be  denominated  plai/ers  or 
actors,  from  their  Persian  name  of  Bazee-gur,  which  may  be  literally 
rendered  z,  juggler  or  tricker  ; but  the  appellation  of  Nut  extends  to  several 
tribes,  and  properly  belongs  to  many  more;  each  party  having  branched 
out  and  formed  itself  into  a distinct  sect,  agreeably  to  the  habits  of  life  or 
modes  of  subsistence  which  necessity  and  local  circumstances  ma^'  have  in- 
duced them  to  adopt,  as  their  own  peculiar  calling  or  art. 

The  Bazeegurs  are  subdivided  into  seven  casts,  viz.  the  Charee,  Atji 
hjiypep,,  Bpnsa,  Purbuttee,  Kalkoor,  Dorkinee  and  Gungwar ; but  the 

3 M 2 differ- 

* For  the  following  and  other  explanatory  notes,  I am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a friend. 
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AN  ACCOUNT  OP  THE  BAZEEGURS, 


difference  seems  only  in  name,  for  they  live  together  and  intermarry  as  one 
people  ; they  say  they  are  descended  from  four  brothers  of  the  same  family. 

They  profess  to  be  Moqfdmans  *,  that  is,  they  undergo  circumcision, 
and  at  their  weddings  and  burials  a Qazee  and  Moolla  attend  to  read  the 
service ; thus  far  and  no  farther  are  they  Moosulmans.  Of  the  prophet 
tliey  seem  to  have  little  knowledge,  and  though  in  the  creed  which  some  of 
them  can  indistinctly  recollect,  they  repeat  his  titles,  yet  when  questioned 
on  the  subject,  they  can  give  no  further  account  of  him,  than  that  he 
was  a Saint  or  Peer.  They  acknowledge  a God,  and  in  all  their  hopes  and 
fears  address  him,  except  when  such  address  might  be  supposed  to  inter- 
fere in  Tansyns  department,  a famous  musician  who  flourished,  I believe, 
in  the  time  of  Ukbur,  and  whom  they  consider  as  their  tutelary 
deity ; consequently  they  look  up  to  him  for  success  and  safety  in  all 
their  professional  exploits,  These  consist  of  playing  on  various  instru- 
ments, 

* A person  well  versed  in  the  Eastern  languages,  will  often  be  able  to  tell  the  nation  to  which  any 
professional  man  really  belongs,  from  the  name  he  assumes  as  such.  When  a S»nar  or  goldsmith  is 
termed  Zurgur  or  Sadii-kar,  he  will  in  general  be  a Moojulmany  and  in  this  way  we  meet  with 
'Jo'jlaha,  Mecbee  Durzee,  Hujam,  ^hiukhan,  Moosuviivir,  Mee,anjeey  instead  of  the  Htndwwee 
words  Tantee,  Chtimar,  Soojee,  Na,ee,  Kut^hnk,  Pande,  Chitera,  for  a Weaver,  a Shoe-maker,  Taj. 
lor.  Barber,  Story-teller,  Schoolmaster,  and  Painter  in  succession.  The  word  Hulalkhor,  which  is 
applied  to  a Sweeper,  generally  indicates  the  fame  diferimination  of  a Moasulman,  as  Biijnngee 
does  to  a Hindoo ; a truth  which  the  two  nations  acknowledge  with  great  reluctance.  The  reason 
is  obviously  founded  on  that  pride  of  cast  which  they  both  support,  often  at  our  expence.  In  this 
instance  they  will  stoutly  deny  the  fact  stated  here,  unless  the  inquirer  knows  enough  of  the  lan- 
guage to  call  a Hulalkhorh^iaiQ  them  if  Moo/ulmans,  and  desire  him  to  repeat  his  creed,  &c.  In  this, 
and  the  other  duties  of  Islamism,  they  are  no  doubt  often  so  defective  that  we  cannot  venture  to  affirm 
they  are  orthodox  Moahummudans,  any  more  than  we  can  vouch  for  the  B, hungers  being  perfect  Hindoos  ,* 
all  we  dare  in  candour  allege,  being,  that  these  people  respectively  lean,  in  their  belief,  worship  and 
manners,  much  more  to  the  one  religion  than  the  other,  as  the  text  will  elucidate  in  the  Nuts'  history 
before  us.  It  is  a curious  enough  circumstance,  that  there  are  certain  employments  here  engrossed 
almost  exclusively  by  the  Moo/ulmans ; among  these  the  Bihishtees  or  Su^qas  who  carry  water,  and  the 
Siitees  or  grooms  may  be  enumerated  as  the  most  prominent# 
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mcnts,  singing,  dancing,  tumbling,  &c.  The  two  latter  accomplishments 
are  peculiar  to  the  women  of  this  sect.  The  notions  of  religion  and  a fu- 
ture state  among  this  vagrant  race,  are  principally  derived  from  their  songs, 
which  are  beautifully  simple.  They  are  commonly  the  production  of  Ku- 
beer,  a poet  of  great  fame,  and  who,  considering  the  nature  of  his  poems, 
deserves  to  be  still  better  known  *.  On  every  occasion  of  doubt  they  have 
a quotation  ready  from  their  favourite  bard ; and  in  answer  to  my  queries 

respect- 

* He  was  a weaver  by  trade,  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Sher  Shah,  the  Crowrve// of  Indian 
history.  There  are,  however,  various  and  contradictory  traditions  relative  to  our  humble  philosopher, 
as  some  accounts  bring  him  down  to  the  time  of  Ukbur.  All,  however,  agree  as  to  his  being  a Soofee 
or  Deist  of  the  most  exalted  sentiments,  and  of  the  most  unbounded  benevolence.  He  reprobated  with 
severity  the  religious  intolerance  and  worship  of  both  Hindoos  and  Moosulmans,  in  such  a pleasing 
poetic  strain  of  rustic  wit,  humour,  and  sound  reasoning,  that  to  this  day  both  nations  contend  for 
the  honour  of  his  birth,  in  their  respective  sects  or  tribes.  He  published  a book  of  poems  that  are 
still  universally  esteemed,  as  they  inculcate  the  purest  morality,  and  the  greatest  good  will  and  hospi- 
tality to  all  the  children  of  Man.  From  the  disinterested  yet  alluring  doctrines  they  contain,  a sect 
has  sprung  up  in  Hindoostan  under  the  name  of  Kuheer.puntjoee,  who  are  so  universally  esteemed  for 
veracity  and  other  virtues  among  both  Hindoos  and  Moosulmans,  that  they  may  be  with  propriety 
considered  the  ^takers  of  this  hemisphere.  They  resemble  that  respectable  body  in  the  neatness  of 
their  dress  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  which  are  neither  strictly  Moohummudun  not  Hinduwee  ; 
being  rather  a mixture  of  the  best  parts  of  both.  A translation  of  Kubeer'%  works,  with  the  life  of 
that  sage,  and  an  account  of  his  followers,  relative  to  their  tenets  and  societies,  remain  still  as  desi- 
derata in  the  history  of  India.  The  time  of  Kubeer’s  death  seems  involved  in  equal  obscurity  with 
the  manner  of  his  decease  and  burial.  They  relate  that  he  lived  a long  time  at  Kasee^  near  Gy/s,  and 
sojourned  also  at  Jugurnat ,h,  where  he  gave  great  offence  to  the  Bruhmuns  by  his  conduct  and  to- 
Icrant  doctrines.  When  stricken  in  years,  he  departed  this  life  among  a concourse  of  his  disciples, 
both  Moosulmans  and  Hindoos.  They  quarrelled  about  the  mode  of  disposing  of  his  remains,  which 
were  placed  in  another  apartment  during  the  dispute.  The  Moosulmans  were,  it  is  alleged,  victors, 
and  buried  him  accordingly.  The  Hindoos  affirm,  however,  that  his  body  during  the  altercation  dis- 
appeared, and  a Lotos  flower  was  found  in  its  stead,  which  they  have  carefully  preserved.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  his  name  is  held  in  great  veneration  by  these  two  very  different  people  ; 
those  called  Kubeer-punt,hce  feem  nevertheless  to  have  rather  more  of  the  Hindoo  than  Moosulman  in 
their  composition,  which  so  far  decides  the  contest  in  their  favour, 
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respecting-  the  state  of  the  soul  after  death,  one  of  them  repeated  the  follow- 
ing- stanza  : 


INIuii  moo, a nu  ma,e,a  moo,ee  mur  mur  gu,e  siireer, 
Asa  tislma  nu  moo,ee  kuh  gu,e  das  Kubcer. 


LT 


; UT  - ^ 


O' 


These  lines  in  that  philosopher’s  works  are  said  to  be  more  correctly 
written  so, 

]\ra  e,a  muree  nu  mini  mura  mur  mur  gy,a  sureer, 

Asa  tisna  na  mi^ec  yo?i  kut,hgu,e  Kubeer. 


Which  may  be  thus  rendered, 

Nor  soul  nor  love  divine  can  die, 
Although  our  frame  must  perish  here, 
Still  longing-  hope  points  to  the  sky  ; 
Thus  sings  the  poet  Das  Kubeer, 


They  conceive  one  spirit  pervades  all  nature,  and  that  their  soul  being 
a particle  of  that  universal  spirit,  will  of  course  rejoin  it,  when  released 
from  its  corporeal  shackles. 


'At  all  their  feasts,  which  are  as  frequent  as  the  means  will  admit,  men, 
women,  and  children  drink  to  excess.  Liquor  with  them  is  the  summum 
honum  of  life ; every  crime  may  be  expiated  by  plentiful  libations  of  strong 
drink ; whence  it  follows  that  any  person  Avho  has  accumulated  property, 
3 
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is  soon  considered  as  a culprit,  and  a cliarge  being  brouglit  against  liim, 
tbe  complaint  is  carried  before  a Piincha^et  *,  when  the  business  commonly 
concludes  by  bis  being  obliged  toprovide  a lethean  draught  for  the  fraternity 
to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  an  exact  recital  of  what  hajjpened  to  two  men 
who  waited  upon  me,  and  to  whom  I gave  a trilling  present  It  was  found 
that  tliey  had  communicated  to  me  some  information  winch  ought  to  have 
been  concealed,  and  they  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  fine,  under- 
went the  peculiar  punishment  of  having  their  noses  rubbed  upon  the  ground. 

Though  professing  Islamisniy  they  employ  a Bruhinuny  who  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  adept  in  astrology,  to  fix  upon  a name  for  their  children, 
whom  they  permit  to  remain  at  the  breast  till  five  or  six  years  of  age. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  four  or  five  miserable  infants  clinging  round 
their  mother  and  struggling  for  their  scanty  portion  of  nourishment,  the 
whole  of  which,  if  we  might  judge  from  the  appearance  of  the  woman, 
would  hardly  suffice  for  one.  This  practice,  with  the  violent  exercises 
which  they  are  taught  In  their  youth,  and  the  excessive  and  habitual  in- 
dulgence in  drinking  intoxicating  liquors,  must  greatly  curtail  the  lives  of 
these  wretched  females.  Their  marriages  are  generally  deferred  to  a later 
period  than  is  usual  in  this  climate,  in  consequence  of  a daughter  being  con- 
sidered as  productive  property  to  the  parents,  by  her  professional  abilities. 
The  girls,  who  are  merely  taught  to  dance  and  sing,  like  the  common 

Nach 

* The  derivation  of  this  word  from  fanch,  Jt’ve^  admirably  illustrates  the  ancient  practice,  as 
well  as  the  necessity,  of  a casting  voice  or  majority,  in  all  judicial  assemblies  of  a limited  number, 
and  proves  alone,  with  numerous  other  instances  of  the  same  kind,  how  indispensable  a knowledge  of 
languages  is,  to  the  observing  traveller  and  intelligent  historian.  Had  all  those  who  have  written 
on  Indian  affairs  hitherto,  viewed  this  subject  with  the  eyes  of  an  Etony  we  should  not  have  so  much 
to  unlearn  as  we  now  must,  in  every  matter  of  importance  here.  Whoever  peruses  his  excellent 
account  of  Turkey,  will  see  the  force  of  the  present  remark,  and  apply  it  accordingly. 
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Nach  girls  of  Hindoostan,  have  no  restrictions  on  their  moral  conduct  as 
females  ; but  the  chastity  of  those  damsels  whose  peculiar  department  is 
tumbling,  is  strictly  enjoined,  until  their  stations  can  be  supplied  by 
younger  ones,  trained  up  in  the  same  line.  When  this  event  takes  place, 
the  older  performers  are  then  permitted  to  join  the  mere  dancers,  from 
among  whom  the  men,  though  aware  of  their  Incontinence,  make  no  diffi- 
culty of  selecting  a wife.  After  the  matrimonial  ceremony  is  over,  they 
no  longer  exhibit  as  public  dancers.  A total  change  of  conduct  is  now 
looked  for,  and  generally,  I believe,  ensues.  To  reconcile  this  in  some  manner 
to  our  belief,  it  may  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  contrary  to  the  pre- 
vailing practice  in  India,  the  lady  is  allowed  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
herself,  nor  are  any  preparations  for  the  marriage  thought  of  till  her  assent 
has  been  given,  in  cases  where  no  previous  choice  has  been  made. 

There  are  in  and  about  the  environs  of  Calcutta,  five  sets  of  these  peo- 
ple, each  consisting  of  from  twenty  to  thirty,  exclusive  of  children.  There 
is  a Siirdar  to  each  set,  one  of  whom  is  considered  as  the  chief  or  Nardar 
Boutah,  at  this  station  ; the  name  of  the  present  is  Munbhungee*,  which 
in  one  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  translated  Bon  Vwant^  or  Jovial  Soul ; and 
it  is  probable,  his  social  qualities  may  have  obtained  for  him  his  present  ex- 
alted situation  as  well  as  title,  which  in  reality  appears  to  be  rather  a Hin- 
doo's than  a Moosulman's  appellation. 

The 


* The  hemp  plant,  well  known  here  as  an  intoxicating  drug,  under  the  name  of  bjung  corrupted 
to  hang,  is  probably  the  word  whence  b, hunger  is  derived,  as  this  is  often  a term  of  reproach 
like  our  drunkard,  sot,  &c.  applied  to  those  who  indulge  in  the  various  preparations  of  this  per- 
nicious vegetable,  named  subzee,  ganja,  churus,  &c,  Mun  expresses  the  Latin  mens,  mind,  and 
is  the  root  of  many  common  Hindostanee  words.  From  it  the  name  of  Munoo  (Menu)  the  famous 
Hindoo  law-giver,  is  regularly  formed,  and  might  be  translated  Intelligence,  The  being,  &c.  It  is 
frequently  used  as  a term  of  endearment  to  Children,  Monkies,  &c,  like  our  Jackej. 
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Tlie  extraordinary  feats  of  agility  which  the  women  of  tliis  set  exhibit, 
are  so  well  knoMm  as  to  render  any  dcscrij)tion  unnecessary.  They  have 
no  regular  habitations,  being  contented  with  temj)orary  huts,  formed  of 
tlie  Hoogia  * or  Sii'kee  mats,  and  when  they  have  occasion  to  cliange  their 
stations,  it  is  attended,  as  may  easily  be  imagined,  wdth  but  little  trouble; 
both  house  and  furniture  would  hardly  be  a load  for  one  person. 

The  people  of  each  set  are,  like  our  actors,  hired  by  the  or  manager 

of  a company  for  a certain  period,  generally  one  year;  alter  which,  they 
are  at  liberty  to  join  any  other  party.  No  person  can  establish  a set 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Nardar  Boutah,  who,  I believe,  , receives  a 
chout  t of  the  profits,  besides  a tax  of  two  rupees  wdiich  is  levied  on  the 
girls  of  each  set,  as  often  as  they  may  have  attracted  the  notice  of  persons 
not  of  their  own  cast.  This  from  their  mode  of  life,  must  be  a tokfabl^'- 

3 N pio- 

* The  first  appears  to  be  of  the  fa^,  or  sedge  kind,  of  great  use  for  slight  enclosures  and  for 
lining  straw  and  tiled  roofs,  either  to  mitigate  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  to  give  the  inside  a finished 
appearance.  After  the  conflagrations  so  common  in  all  parts  of  India,  the  poor  sufferers  generally 
have  recourse  to  the  Hoogia  or  Sirkee,  with  which  they  shelter  themselves  in  temporary  habitations  from 
the  weather.  It  is  possible  enough  that  the  i-AX  famed  harbour  of  Hooglee  derives  its  name  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  (which  we  have  termed  the  Hooglee  also,)  having  been  at  that  place  in  days  of 
yore  overgrown  with  this  very  plant,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  met  with  in  the  interior  or  higher 
parts  of  Hindoostan.  This  supposition  derives  weight  from  Hijlee,  the  place  we  absurdly  name 
Ingellee,  being  famous  for  the  production  of  a tree  termed  Hijul,  a compound  probably  of  hee  life, 
and  jul  water,  to  denote  the  soil  it  thrives  in.  The  S'lrkee  on  the  contrary  is  in  abundance  in  the 
upper  provinces,  and  seems  of  the  rush  species.  It  is  also  used  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
other,  though  growing  in  low  grounds  it  is  not  so  completely  an  aquatic  plant  as  the  Hoogia.  As  the 
lining  of  Bungla  roofs,  it  looks  much  neater  in  every  respect,  and  is  by  far  more  durable. 

+ The  fourth,  and  the  notorious  tax  or  duty  which  the  Muhrattas  have  often  claimed  without 
success  on  our  revenues.  It  is  also  supposed  to  be  the  standard  quantum  of  public  or  private  pe- 
culation, to  which  no  extraordinary  odium  is  attached  among  the  natives,  who  are  too  apt  to  consi- 
der one  fourth  of  their  master’s  property  entrusted  to  them  at  once,  as  the  shtkart  hulal  or  fair 
game,  for  every  honest  servant’s  pursuit. 
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productive  duty.  When  the  parties  return  from  their  excursions,  this  money 
is  paid  to  the  Nardar  I3outah,  who  convenes  his  people,  and  they  continue 
eating  and  drinkingtill  the  whole  is  expended.  When  any  of  the  Surclars 
are  suspected  of  giving  in  an  unfair  statement  of  their  profits,  a Puncha^et 
is  assembled,  before  whom  the  supposed  culprit  is  ordered  to  undergo  a fiery 
ordeal,  by  applying  his  tongue  to  a piece  of  red  hot  iron  ; if  it  burns, him, 
he  is  declared  guilty.  A fine,  always  consisting  of  liquor,  is  imposed,  the 
quantity  agreeing,  I suspect,  more  with  the  insatiable  desires  of  the  Pun- 
chajst  than  the  nature  of  the  crime.  From  a court  so  constituted,  the  ver- 
dict Not  guilty,  may  seldom  be  looked  for.  If  the  liquor  be  not  imme- 
diately produced,  the  delinquent  is  banished  from  their  society,  hooted  and 
execrated  wherever  he  comes ; his  very  wife  and  children  avoid  him. 
Thus  oppressed,  he  soon  becomes  a suppliant  to  the  Nardar  Boutah ; to 
bring  about  a reconciliation,  acknowledges  the  justice  of  their  sentence,  and 
his  willingness  to  abide  by  their  award.  If  he  has  no  money,  and  his 
friends  cannot  supply  him,  he  must  get  it,  and  probably  the  necessity  of 
the  case  may  excuse  the  means,  should  they  perchance  not  square  exactly 
with  our  refinecl  notions  of  honesty.  However,  it  is  but  justice  to  this 
jrarticular  sect  to  observe,  that  the  countiy  people  seem  in  geneial  to  con- 
sider them  as  an  honest  inoffensive  race.  Among  themselves  they  lay  claim 
to  great  veracit}'  and  honesty,  and  declare,  notwithstanding  the  story  of 
the  ordeal,  that.no  Bazeegur  would  attempt  a deception  in  the  payment  of 
liis  Chout.  If  this  he  a true  statement  of  the  case,  we  have  to  lament, 
that  the  rareness  of  such  probity  renders  tlie  circumstance  rather  difficult 
of  belief,  especially  among  a people  vdiose  notions  of  morality  must  be 
very  loose,  if  we  can  with  propriety  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  from 
the  (leiivat’.ve  word  Xutlcjnit,  meaning  in  the  Ilindoostanee,  a rogue, 
blackguard,  kc.  Truth  still  forces  us  to  add,  that  Nutkjiut  is  rather  ap- 
plicable 
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plicahle  to  imaginary  than  downright  roguery,  in  expressions  of  endearment 
and  familiarity. 

I can  form  no  idea  of  tlieir  mHid)ers  in  Bengal.  In  many  ])Iaecs  they 
have  lands,  but  tliey  arc  not  tliemselves  the  cultivators,  Biirdivan  seems 
to  he  their  great  resort ; and  -when  I first  entered  on  this  eiujuiry,  I was 
informed  that  tlieir  chief  resided  Chiindurkomi ; that  a woman  named 
Toota,  v.  ife  of  Jooqkhan,  their  late  Nardar  Boutah,  was  considered  as 
chief  of  all  the  sects  in  Bengal.  I afterwards  learnt  from  I\Iunb,hungec, 
the  Nardar  Boutah  of  Calcutta,  that  the  above  was  a misrepresentation ; 
that  he  and  his  people  were  not  at  all  dependent  on  Cluaidtirkona.  He 
said  the  men  m Iio  had  been  with  me  before,  from  motives  of  fear,  concealed 
his  name ; that  all  tlie  Bazeegurs  within  the  Purgunnus  of  Jushur,  or 
Jusiii',  lloogley,  &c.  were  solely  under  his  controul ; and  that  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  traditional  account  they  had  of  their  ancestors.  In  the 
countries  of  Ghazeepoor,  Ullahabad,  &c.  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
there  were  four  brothers,  named  Sa,  Siimmoola,  Ghoondra,  and  Moolla,  who 
finding  it  difficult  to  support  tlieir  numerous  followers  in  that  pait  of  the 
country,  determined  to  separate,  and  to  itiarch  towards  the  four  (juarters  of 
the  world,  Sa  to  the  east,  Siunmoolla  to  the  west,  Ghoondra  to  the  north, 
and  Moollci  to  the  south  ; that  Sa  arriving  in  Bengal,  took  up  his  residence 
cit  llooglee ; that  having  governed  peaceably  for  many  years,  he  died  at 
Unzc'in'poor,  near  Barasut,  where  to  this  day  his  faithful  descendants  offer 
up  their  prayers  to  his  manes.  He  had  three  sons,  who  succeeded  eacli 
other;  first  Lukjiun^  the  second  Momeen,  the  third  Ghazee  Khan.  The 
succession  then  regularly  devolved  on  Gholamee  Khan,  Ouladee  Khan,  Sadee 
Khan,  Urub  Khan,  iMoonuwwur  Khan  Misree,  Sundul  Khan,  and  Ilujbee 
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Khan,  father  to  the  present  chief  Muiibjmngee.  He  allows  that  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Narclar  Boutah  of  Chundurkona  is  descended  from  the  same 
stock,  and  that  the  boundaries  of  that  department  extend  to  Medneepoor*, 
Burdwan,  and  Moorshidabad ; that  none  of  her  people  can  enter  his  dis- 
tricts with  an  intention  of  procuring  money  by  dancing  or  begging,  with- 
out obtaining  his  permission  and  paying  accordingly.  The  same  system 
holds  good  in  respect  to  his  dependents  visiting  her  country.  Those  men 
and  women  who  are  not  in  any  of  the  sets,  wander  about  from  place  to 
place,  obtaining  a precarious  livelihood  by  begging,  and  sometimes  by 
disposing  of  little  trinkets  f,  which  they  either  fabricate  themselves,  or 
purchase  in  Calcutta. 

These  sects,  viz.  the  Bazeegurs,  having  adopted,  if  not  the  religion,  at 
least  the  name,  of  Moosulmans,  are  more  civilized  than  the  other  v/ander in o* 
tribes.  Their  diet  and  apparel  correspond  with  the  Moosulmans.  Some  of 
their  women  are,  I have  heard,  extremely  handsome,  and  esteemed  as 
courtezans  in  the  East  accordingly ; though  I must  confess,  I have 

not 


* Better  known  among  us  under  the  deviation  Miduapore,  which  is  very  slight  when  compared 
to  the  number  we  pervert  in  a way  that  must  hereafter  create  much  confusion  in  the  names  of  places 
whenever  we  know  enough  of  the  language  to  write  ihem  properly.  It  will  then,  perhaps,  puz- 
zle the  geographers  of  the  day  to  reconcile  'Jessore,  Ingellee,  Seravipore,  See.  with  the  true  pronun- 
ciation of  Jus,hur,  or  Jusur,  H'tjlee,  Sreerampoor,  See,  by  which  alone  the  natives  term  these 
places  among  themselves. 

+ A tribe,  termed  Bisatee,  supply  these  trinkets,  and  attend  markets,  fairs,  and  such  places,  with 
their  small  wares,  exactly  as  our  pedlars  do.  Bazecchu  and  kihtlouna  are  commonly  applied  to  the 
toys  these  people  sell,  which  in  our  and  the  oriental  languages,  are  properly  called  playthings.  Those 
formed  of  tin  are  for  the  most  part  fabricated  by  the  strolling  gipsies  or  players  named  buhroopeeiOy 
from  their  dexterity  in  assuming  various  forms,  huh  signifying  many,  and  roop  a face  or  shape. 
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not  seen  any  who,  in  my  opinion,  came  under  that  description  as  to  per- 
sonal charms. 

I cannot  observe  any  peculiarity  of  feature  which  would  cliaracterize 
them  as  a distinct  people. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  British  o-overnment  in  Bengal,  the 
appointed  an  officer  termed  a Dam-Dur*,  or  tax  gatherer,  to  keep 
a register  of  and  to  collect  taxes,  not  only  from  these,  but  from  all  the 
other  tribes  of  a similar  description.  Some  say  they  amounted  to  eighteen, 
others  to  thirty-two  sects,  all  of  whom  I consider  as  coming  under  the  ge- 
neral denomination  of  Nut-,  but  in  statements  of  this  kind,  having  no 
public  records  to  resort  to,  I can  only  relate  their  traditions  and  opinions. 

The  dread  of  an  intended  revival  of  this  officer’s  powers,  caused  at  first 
much  alarm  among  them,  and  operated  as  a considerable  impediment  to 
my  enquiries.  They  have  a strong  and  a very  natural  wish  to  obtain  lands, 
which  many  of  them  have  done  in  several  parts  of  the  country,  but  with 
no  intention  of  being  the  cultivatoi  s of  the  soil.  They  have  two  languages 
peculiar  to  themselves,  one  intended  for  the  use  only  of  the  craftsmen  of 
he  sect ; the  other,  general  among  men,  women,  and  children.  The  Hin- 

doostanee 

* This  is  clearly  derived  from  dam,  a small  coin,  and  dar,  a keeper.  See.  This  word  was  perhaps 
in  use  even  among  our  forefathers,  and  may  innocently  account  for  the  expression,  “ 7!ot  oMorth  a 
Jig,"  or  a dam,  especially  if  we  recolleet  that  ba-dam,  an  almond,  is  to  this  day  current  in  some 
parts  of  India  as  small  money.  Might  not  dried  Jigs  have  been  emplot'ed  anciently  in  the  same  way, 
since  the  Arabic  word  fooloos,  a halfpenny,  also  denotes  a cassia  bean,  and  the  root  fuls  means  the  stale 
of  a fish.  Mankind  are  so  apt,  from  a natural  depravity,  that  “ flesh  is  heir  to,”  in  their  use  of  words, 
to  pervert  them  from  tlieir  original  sense,  that  it  is  not  a convincing  argument  against  the  present  con- 
jecture our  using  the  word  curse  In  vulgar  language  In  lieu  of  dam.  The  shells,  well  known  as  small 
money  under  the  name  of  kuoree,  often  occur  in  the  Ilindotstanee,  as  fg,  dam,  farthing,  sometimes 
with  the  epithet  pjootee  kuoree,  a r//rV  farthing.  Ten  knorees  become  a dumree  probably  from  dam. 
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doostmiee  is  the  basis  of  both  ; the  first  in  general  being  a mere  transposition 
or  change  of  syllables,  and  the  second  apparently  a systematic  conversion  of 
a few  letters,  but  which  will  be  best  elucidated  by  the  following  specimen  ; 


Hindoo&tance, 

'Nut  Is?. 

Ag, 

Ga, 

Bans, 

Suban, 

Ghilum, 

Limchee, 

Dum, 

Mudu, 

Ec/ad, 

Da/ee, 

Fuqeer, 

Reeqeefu, 

G /hur. 

Rug/hu, 

Hindoostan, 

Dooseenatuh 

Id /hur, 

D/liuri, 

Jub, 

Buju, 

Kon, 

Onk, 

Lumba, 

Baluin, 

Mas, 

Samu, 

Nut, 

Tunu, 

Omr, 

Muroo, 

Peer, 

Reepu, 

Qeella, 

Laqeh, 

Rooburoo, 

Buroo  Roo, 

Sona, 

Na-so, 

Tulash, 

Lashtu, 

Unbuna/O, 

Nunbeh, 

Waris, 

Ruswa, 

Nut  2d. 

Enghsh. 

Kag, 

Fire. 

Nans, 

Bamboo. 

Nilum, 

An  Oven. 

Num, 

Breath. 

Ke/ad, 

Remembrance.. 

Nuqeer, 

A Beggar.. 

R /bur, 

House. 

Kindoostan, 

India. 

Bid/hur> 

Here. 

Nub, 

When. 

Ron, 

Who. 

Kumba, 

Long. 

Nas, 

Month. 

Kut, 

Asectof  people, 

Komr, 

Age. 

Cheer, 

Saint. 

Rulla, 

A Fort. 

Kooburoo, 

Opposite. 

Nona, 

Gold. 

Nulash, 

A search. 

Kunbuna/o, 

Disagreement. 

C^Liaris, 

An  Heir. 

I find  these  people  in  ]\Ir.  Colebrooke’s  arrangement  of  the  Hindoo  clas- 
ses, mentioned  in  the  6th  class,  under  the  head  of  Nata,  Bazeegurs,  &c.  and 

in 
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in  Sir  William  Jones’s  translation  of  the  ordinances  of  (Menu)  Aliaioo, 
chapter  10th,  article  20,  21,  22,  and  23,  their  origin  is  clearly  pointed  out, 
which  the  following  extract  will  shew.  “ Those  Mhom  the  twice-born 
beget  on  women  of  equal  classes,  but  Avho  perform  not  tbe  proj)er  cere- 
monies of  assuming  the  thread,  and  the  like,  people  denominated  Pratyas, 
or  excluded  from  the  Gayatri. 

“ 21. — From  such  an  outcast  Brahmen  springs,  a son  of  a sinful  nature, 
who,  in  different  countries,  is  named  a Bhurjacaiitaca,  an  Avantya,  a Vatad- 
hana,  a Pushpadha,  and  a Saic.ha. 

22. — From  such  an  outcast  Cshatriya  comes  a son  called  a Fhalla,  a 
Malla,  aNich,hivi,  a Nata,  a Carana,  a C’hasa,  and  a Dravira. 

“ 23. — From  such  an  outcast  Paisya  is  born  a son,  called  Sudhanwan, 
Charya,  Viganman,  Maitra,  and  Satwata.” 

From  the  above  word,  JMaitra,  may,  I imagine,  be  deduced  the  origin  of 
the  name  generally  applied  to  sweepers,  and  people  of  that  description, 
and  that  the  common  derivation  of  it  from  the  Persian  word*,  Mihtur,  a 
prince,  may  possibly  be  an  error.  It  may  be  necessary  to  mention  here,  that 

1 have 


* The  word  muh  or  7nth,  seems  an  important  radical  in  many  languages,  disguised  no  doubt  under 
other  forms  as  ma,  mu,  which  last  may  be  rather  corruptions  easily  accounted  for.  Muha, 
77iuhta,  7/iuhra,  mih,  mihtur,  See.  are  all  Oriental  words  denoting  superiority,  graTideitr,  co7/ima7id. 
See.  which  may  often  be  misapplied  to  inferior  situations,  either  as  derisive  or  conciliating  terms ; 
the  origin  therefore  of  maitra  and  mihtur,  may  still  be  the  same.  M^th  applied  to  the  Moon,  es- 
pecially vvith  the  addition  of  /rti-light,  clearly  expresses  the  great-Wg\\t  among  the  smaller  lights  or 
Sta)s  ; Mihr  in  both  Persian  and  Sunskrit  applies  to  the  Sun,  and  in  my  opinion  signifies  the  great 
071C,  on  etymological  principles,  that  c.annot  be  very  obscure  to  any  well  informed  Orientalist. 
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I have  in  general  endeavoured  to  follow  ]\fr.  Gilchrist’s  orthography  in 
M'l  iting  the  Iliudoostanee  words. 

The  Panchpeeree*,  or  Budeep,  being  considered  aj)pertaining  to  the  same 
class  as  the  Bazeegurs,  and  equally  with  them,  termed  Nuts,  I have  here- 
with annexed  a short  account  of  them  also. 

The  Panchpeeree,  or  Biideep  Nuts  differ  from  the  Bazeegurs  in  many 
points;  though  probably  in  their  manners  there  will  be  found  a stronger  si- 
militude to  the  gypsies  of  Europe,  than  in  those  of  any  others  which  may 
come  under  review. 

They  have  no  particular  system  of  religion,  adopting  with  indifference 
that  of  the  village  near  to  which  they  happen  to  be  encamped  ; however 
I imagine,  when  left  to  themselves,  under  the  impression  of  immediate  or 
impending  ill,  the  goddess  Kali  generally  obtains  the  preference , indeed 
the  influence  of  this  deitv  often  extends  to  the  lower  orders  in  Bens;al, 
Avhether  they  be  Hindoos']'  or  Moosulmans.  The  PanchpeereeX  Avander  in 

companies 

* This  appellation  may  have  a reference  to  their  division  into  five  races,  houses,  or  families,  as 
peeree,  occasionally  seems  to  bear  that  interpretation,  though  it  certainly  may  admit  of  others.  In 
this  place,  however,  it  probably  rather  applies  to  these  people  as  conformists  to  whatever  religious 
system  may  be  the  order  of  the  day  in  their  peregrinations  over  Hindoostan. 

+ It  must  strike  the  attentive  traveller  with  astonishment  to  learn  in  how  many  observances  the 
various  Moosulman  tribes  copy  the  Hindoos,  and  vice  versa.  Among  the  votaries  of  Kalee  the 
degenerate  race  of  Portuguese  will  also  often  be  found  ; so  powerful  is  the  influence  of  moral  and 
physical  causes  in  the  lapse  of  ages  from  the  conquered  on  the  conquerors,  in  spite  of  religious  bigotry 
and  national  prejudices. 

if  In  the  upper  provinces  of  Hindoostan  the  little  encampments  of  these  people  are  frequently 
very  regular  and  neat,  being  there  formed  of  the  Sirkee  entirely.  Each  apartment,  though 
not  much  larger  than  a mastiff’s  kennel,  has  Its  own  particular  enclosure  or  court  yard,  generally 
erected  in  such  a manner  as  to  become  a species  of  circumvallation  to  the  whole  portable  hamlet, 
which,  at  first  sight,  reminds  :■  traveller  of  Lilliput  or  Fairy  Land.  The  appearance  of  the 
people  alone  can  undo  the  deception,  and  then  even  one  cannot  help  wondering  where  so  many 
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t:ompanies  in  the  same  manner,  and  inhabit,  if  I may  use  the  word,  huts, 
of  a similar  form  and  fabrication  as  the  Bazeegurs. 

The  men  are  remarkably  athletic,  and  also  nimble  and  adroit  in  every 
kind  of  slight  of  hand,  practising  juggling  in  ail  its  branches.  As  tumblers, 
they  exhibit  not  only  feats  of  agility,  but  great  instances  of  strength.  There 
are  about  a hundred  houses  at  present  of  these  people  in  Calcutta,  formed 
into  live  divisions  ; there  is  a Surdai'  to  each  division,  one  of  whom,  as 
with  the  Bazeegurs,  is  considered  as  the  head  of  the  whole.  His  revenues 
seein  principally  to  arise  from  the  offerings  of  strong  liquor,  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  depcmlants ; they,  meaning  such  as  have  attached  themselves 
to  Calcutta  and  its  environs,  seem  to  have  nearly  the  same  boundaries  as 
the  Bazeegurs,  though  there  are  communities  of  this  cast  spread  all  over 
Bengal,  appearing  under  the  various  denomination  of  Cheere~Mars,  Sum- 
peras,  Bundiir  Nachxvya,  Qulundur,  Dukyt,  &c.  Many  of  these  have 
become  Moosulmans,  and  having  taken  up  their  abode  in  villages,  gain  a live- 
lihood by  exposing  dancing  monkics,  bears^  &c.  to  the  vulgar,  or  by  the 
fabrication  of  mats,  trinkets,  &c.  Some  of  them  wander  about  as  sects 
of  religionists,  and  calling  themselves  Moosuhnan  Fuqeers^  live  on  the 
bounty  of  the  pious  followers  of  the  prophet.  They  have  a traditional  ac- 
count of  four  generations,  and  do  not,  like  the  Bazeegurs,  consider  them- 
selves as  foreigners  in  Bengal.  This  particular  tribe  of  the  Nuts  are  sus- 

3 0 • pected 

men,  women,  children  and  other  domestic  animals,  manage  to  sleep  or  shelter  themselves  from 
the  storms  which  sometimes  assail  these  itinerant  people.  A detailed  account  of  the  peculiar 
tribe,  who  from  their  occupation  of  taming  and  charming  snakes,  derive  the  name  of  Sumpera, 
might  prove  worthy  of  public  attention,  especially  if  from  it  we  could  discover  whether  either 
they  or  the  Mungoos  called  Newul,  are  acquainted  with  any  specific  against  the  bite  of  a ve- 
nomous snake,  whose  fangs  have  not  been  bona  fide  extracted,  or  deprived  of  their  poisonous  fluid 
by  previous  repeated  exertions  upon  other  bodies. 
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pected  of  being  great  thieves ; many  of  them  I understand  are  daily  pu- 
nished for  theft,  and  in  their  capacity  of  Dnkyts  are  no  doubt  often 
hanged.  They  also  have  a peculiar  jargon  formed  upon  similar  principles 
with  that  of  the  Bazeegurs.  This  formation  of  a separate  dia,lect  conveys 
no  very  favourable  impression  of  either  of  these  sects,  since  many  people 
may  conceive  it  so  much  resembles  the  cant  of  rogues  among  ourselves, 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  conduct  as  much  as  possible 
from  honest  men. 

’ They  inter  their  dead,  and  the  only  ceremony  seems  to  be  to  forget 
their  sorrows,  by  getting  completely  drunk  immediately  afterwards. 

Many  of  the  subdivisions  of  this  class  of  men  pay  little  or  no  attention 
to  cleanliness,  or  any  restrictions  in  diet,  eating  dead  jackals,  bullocks, 
horses,  or  any  kind  of  food  procurable.  Besides  their  usual  occupation, 
the  men  collect  medicinal  herbs,  catch  mungooscs,  squirrels,  and  particu- 
larly the  bird  called  daho:  the  former,  if  not  saleable,  answer  admirably 
for  a feast.  The  birds  are  dried  and  used  as  a medicine.  Their  women  do 
not  attend  them  during  the  exhibition  of  their  juggling  exploits,  but  have 
a peculiar  department  allotted  to  themselves,  which  consists  of  the  practice 
of  physic,  cupping,  palmistry,  curing  disorders  of  the  teeth,  and  marking 
the  skin  of  the  Hindoo  women,  an  operation  termed  Godna  ; they  usually 
sally  out  in  the  morning  with  a quantity  of  the  herbs  and  dried  birds,  and, 
begging  from  door  to  door,  offer  their  services  generally,  to  the  females  only, 
in  the  cure  of  whose  ailments  they  pretend  to  have  a peculiar  knowledge. 

Should 

* Daka  means  robbery,  and  in  the  active  or  agent  form  becomes  Dukyt,  notorious  for  their 
depredations  as  pirates  in  the  Soondurbun  branches  of  the  Gunga  or  Ganges,  by  the  name  of  Deceits. 
If  we  may  credit  very  respectable  testimonies  of  the  fact,  these  Dukyts  are  frequently  guilty  of  sacri- 
ficing human  victims  to  Kalee,  under  circumstances  of  horror  and  atrocity  scarcely  credible. 
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Should  it  so  happen  that  they  do  not  return  home  before  the  jackal’s  cry 
is  heard  in  the  evening,  their  fidelity  is  suspected,  and  they  subject  them- 
selves to  the  displeasure  of  their  husbands,  and  are  punished  accordingly. 
A fault  of  that  nature  committed  with  any  one  not  of  their  own  cast,  is  an 
unpardonable  crime. 

Their  marriage  ceremonies  are  as  follow.  All  parties  being  agreed, 
and  the  day  fixed  on,  they  assemble  before  the  bride’s  house  between  9 
and  10  o’clock  at  night.  The  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  all  his  relations, 
male  and  female,  places  himself  before  the  door,  near  to  which  are  fixed 
four  plaintain  trees,  forming  a square  large  enough  to  contain  the  company. 
He  calls  out  with  aloud  voice, — “Give  me  my  bride.”  The  brother,  or 
some  such  near  relation,  guards  the  door,  and  prevents  his  entrance,  nay, 
rudely  pushes  him  away.  The  laugh  is  now  general  against  the  poor  bride- 
groom, and  many  are  the  jokes  on  all  hands  played  upon  him.  However, 
not  to  be  put  off  so,  he  makes  two  more  attempts,  calling  out  all  the  while  for 
his  bride;  which  proving  ineffectual,  he  in  much  seeming  grief,  (for  the 
whole  appears  a farce,)  retires  and  sits  doYvn  in  the  centre  of  the  square^ 
and  there  in  melancholy  mood  bewails  his  fate.  When  the  parties  con- 
cei\  e they  have  sufficiently  tried  the  man’s  patience,  they  then  intercede 
in  his  behalf  with  the  guardian  of  the  door,  who  bringing  forth  the  bride, 
delivers  her  hand  into  the  bridegroom’s,  saying,  “ Here  is  your  bride,  be- 
have kindly  to  her She  also  receives  an  exhortation  to  conduct  herself 
like  a good  and  obedient  wife.  The  bridegroom  now  taking  a little  red 
powder,  which  is  prepared  for  the  occasion,  makes  a mark  w'ith  it  on  her 
forehead,  calling  out  “ This  woman  is  my  wedded  wife.”  The  bride  also 
marks  the  bridegroom’s  face,  repeating  at  the  same  time,  “This  man  is  my 
liusband.”  They  sit  down  together,  and  the  company  arrange  themselves 
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in  a circular  form  on  each  side.  The  little  fingers  of  his  left  and  her  right 
hand  being  joined,  they  sit  close  together,  so  that  their  knees  may  lap  over 
each  other.  The  merriment  of  the  evening  now  begins,  all  parties  dancing, 
singing,  drinking  and  smoking,  except  the  bride,  who  for  this  one  day  in  her 
life  is  expected  to  refrain  from  the  irrtoxicating  draught.  After  a short  space 
they  arise,  and  the  bridegroom,  accompanied  by  the  female  part  of  the  com- 
pany, conveys  the  bride  to  the  house,  where  the  bridegroom  and  bride's 
mothers  are  assembled  ; neither  of  whom  are  permitted  to  appear  before  him 
this  night;  however,  this  restriction  damps  rrot  the  joy  of  the  old  ladies;, 
liquor  is  plentifully  supplied,  and  thc}^  partake  freely  of  it. 

Tlie  bridegroom  having  rejoined  the  party  in  the  square,  every  one  sets 
seriously  to  work,  and  it  appears  now  a fair  trial  to  prove  who  shall  most 
expeditiously  accomplish  the  important  business  of  intoxication.  A little 
after  day-light  the  cavalcade  prepare  to  set  off  for  the  bridegroom’s  house.. 
Whatever  dowry  the  parents  can  give  is  now  delivered,  and  the  little  fin- 
gers of  this  happy  couple  being  again  joined,  as  before  described,  they  lead 
the  way.  Before  the  bridegroom’s  (or  rather  before  his  parent's  door,  it 
being  to  their  house  they  are  conducted,)  stands  an  earthen  pot  filled  with 
■water,  and  in  Avhich  is  placed  a small  fresh  branch  of  a mangoe  tree,  in- 
tended, as  I should  conjecture,  as  an  emblem  of  plenty.  The  mother 
then  comes  forward  wdth  a sieve  containing  a roopee,  some  unhusked 
rice,  paint,  and  Doob  grass  *.  This  she  v’aves  round  each  of  their  heads  three 

times, 

* This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  common,  ufeful,  and  beautiful  grasses  in  this  or  any  other 
country  ; and,  like  the  cow  which  feeds  upon  it,  is  held  in  high  religious  veneration  by  many  tribes 
of  Hitidoos.  A natural  velvet  carpet,  if  the  expression  be  admissible  here,  m.ay  at  any  time  be  formed 
of  this  elegant  grass,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  weeks,  merely  by  chopping  it  in  pieces,  and 
.sprinkling  these  on  prepared  ground  mixed  with  earth.  In  this  way  the  banks  of  rivers,  public  roads, 
fortifications,  ditches,  garden  walks,  and  marginal  borders,  are  frequently  prepared  in  India,  upon 

principles. 
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times,  and  toudies  their  foreheads  witli  it  *.  This  ceremony  being  per- 
formed, the  bridegroom  leads  the  bride  into  the  house,  where  she  is  re- 
ceived by  the  old  lady  with  many  welcomes,  who  promises  if  she  but  con- 
ducts herself  like  a good  wife,  that  she  shall  have  all  her  goods  and  chatties 
when  she  dies.  The  men  now  assemble  in  front  of  the  house.  The  women 
remain  within ; and  a feast  being  prepared,  the  same  scene  of  immode- 
rate intoxication  succeeds.  When  evening  arrives,  the  bride  goes,  or  is 
conducted,  if  there  be  a female  of  the  party  sufficiently  steady  to  accom- 
pany her,  to  the  hut  allotted  for  her. — Such  of  the  company  as  are  able, 
now  depart,  whilst  the  rest,  among  whom  the  bridegroom  may  generally  be 
numbered,  pass  the  night  on  the  plain  in  beastly  insensibility,  leaving 
the  solitary  bride  to  her  own  sober  refledlions.  From  the  time  their 
children  are  five  or  six  months  old,  they  are  accustomed  to  imbibe  strong 
spirits  ; indeed  it  may  be  said  they  draw  it  in  with  their  mother’s  milk. 
They  appear  to  be  a most  inconsiderate  race  of  beings,  never  thinking  of 
to-morrow  ; all  their  views  are  concentrated  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 

moment, 

p'lnciples  which  unite  expedition,  elegance,  and  strength,  in  one  verdant  sward,  which,  to  people 
unacquainted  with  the  rapidity  of  vegetation  in  these  climes,  has  almost  the  appearance  of  enchant- 
ment. Every  lover  of  agriculture  and  rural  economy  at  home  must  regret,  that  this  charming 
plant  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried  in  Europe,  where  it  would  probably  yield  both  profit  and  pleasure 
to  all  its  admirers.  The  roots  are  esteemed  medicinal  by  the  natives,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of 
the  nutritive  quality  of  the  w'hole  plant  considered  as  the  food  of  animals.  It  is  so  well  known  to  the 
Hindoostanees,  and  probably  so  often  the  object  of  attention,  in  the  rural  sports  and  excursions  of  the 
people  or  their  children,  that  the  expression  doob  ka  ch,huUa,  a ring  of  doob,  is  frequently  introduced 
in  their  stories,  to  express  that  a petitioner  did  not  even  receive  a doob  ring  from  the  person  solicited, 
or  what  we  might  render,  he  did  not  even  see  the  colour  of  his  coin.  As  rings  are  exchanged  at 
v/eddings  by  the  parties,  it  is  possible  their  poverty  may  sometimes  cause  them  to  substitute,  at  least 
pro  tempore,  those  formed  of  the  grass  in  question. 

* This  circular  motion,  so  common  on  such  occasions  in  this  country,  is  termed  to  sacrifice,.. 

and  probably,  from  the  convertibility  of  m with  ou,  a mere  deviation  from  mama  to  kill. 
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moment,  ;and  that  enjoyment  consisting  wholly  in  excessive  intoxication, 
and  the -grossest  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites. 

A reference  in  their  disputes  is  never  made  beyond  their  own  sect,  and  if  ' 
of  so  serious  a nature  that  a small  Funchayt  cannot  accommodate  the 
matter,  the  Bum  Surdar  convenes  a general  assembly,  but  which  assembly 
never  enters  on  business  until  a quantity  of  spirits  equal  to  the  importance  ^ 
of  the  cause  has  been  provided  by  both  plaintiff  and  defendant.  The  per- 
son nonsuited  has  ultimately  to  bear  the  expence,  unless,  as  it  frequently 
occurs,  (all  parties  during  the  discussion  being  indulged  in  a free  parti- 
cipation of  the  liquor,)  that  the  judges,  plaintiff,  and  defendant  should 
forget  every  idea  of  the  case  before  them,  but  of  that  which  contains  the 
spirits.  The  sequel  may  be  easily  conjectured.  Tlie  Puncha  et  disperses 
by  degrees,  and  the  contending  parties,  when  aroused  from  the  torpor  of 
intoxication,  frequently  awake  only  to  regret  their  own  folly. 

These  people  in  the  upper  provinces  of  Ilindoostan,  are  known  by  the 
appellation  of  Kunjura,  whence  a particular  friend  of  mine,  in  speaking  on 
the  subject,  conjectured  might  be  derived  our  term  Conjurer.  Were  not  so 
great  an  authority  as  Johnson,  with  those  scholars  who  derive  it  from 
conjuro  * in  our  way,  I should  almost  be  inclined  to  agree  w ith  him  in 

opinion. 

* The  Latin,  however,  has  rw)  such  term  from  that  source  to  express  the  person  in  question  ; and 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  from  adopting  this  and  other  vocables 
from  the  Gipsies,  at  the  period  they  were  wandering  over  it  in  the  capacity  of  conjurors,  &c.  That 
derivatives  are  used  by  the  moderns,  which  the  ancients  had  no  idea  of,  may  safely  be  granted, 
without  invalidating  the  consistency  or  probability  of  the  present  conjecture.  In  fact,  the  study  of 
etymology,  as  a rational  science,  is  still  too  much  in  its  infancy  to  warrant  the  hasty  condemnation 
of  particular  opinions  on  the  derivation  of  certain  words,  as  some  that  at  present  will  appear  whim, 
sical  enough,  may  yet  prove  hereafter  to  have  been  well  founded. 
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opinion.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I find  a people  of  this  kind  described  as  living 
near  Constantinople,  who  are  termed  Cingarees,  and  whose  language  is 
said  to  be  Hi/idoosianee,  which  woixl,  without  any  force  beyond  the  fair 
bounds  of  etymology,  may  be  a mere  deviation  from  Kunjura. 

The  Conjurors  or  Jugglers  who  arrived  in  Europe  about  the  13th  century, 
and  who  introduced  the  viol  of  three  strings*,  appear  to  have  been  a race 
almost  exactly  similar  to  wliat  the  Bazeegurs  are  at  this  day  ; in  con- 
firmation of  which,  the  following  extract  from  Doctor  Burney’s  History  of 
Music  may  not  be  thought  inapplicable. 

Extract. — “ About  1330,  the  minstrels  of  Paris  formed  themselves  into 

a com- 

Even  this  word  juggler  may  be  of  Indian  extraction,  although  there  exist,  according  to  Johnson, 
both  French  and  Latin  originals  against  it,  as  well  as  the  word  jug  in  our  own  tongue.  C«/f, 
jftgt,  might  all  have  been  used  at  first  by  conjurors  in  various  ways,  whence  to as  a 

verb,  stands  on  nearly  the  same  ground  with  handle,  and  many  more.  In  the  Hinduwee  dialects 
jugg  is  applied  to  a particular  act  of  worship,  which  the  Bruhmuns  alone  can  perform,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  they  pretend  to  acquire  sometimes  preternatural  powers.  In  this  way  they  hope-  for  the 
success  of  their  muntur  or  incantations,  and  in  imitation  of  them,  the  gipsies  may  have  preserved  the 
name,  on  their  arrival  in  the  European  territories,  with  many  other  mysterious  customs  and  lofty 
pretensions,  juggee,  juggul,  juggula,  jugela,  juggiuala,.zxt  all t natural  combinations  to  express 
the  man  so  qualified,  which  by  our  ancestors  could  be  as  soon  converted  to  juggler,  as  khanfaman, 
bterga,  and  hooqu  in  modern  times  have  been  to  comumer,  burgher,  and  hooker,  though  we  have  the 
means  of  correcting  such  absurd  corruptions,  which  did  not  exist  when  the  gipsies  first  appeared  in 
our  quarter  of  the  globe.  Even  admitting  that  we  can  trace  much  of  our  language  up  to  the  Lat  'tu 
and  Greek,  it  remains  still  a doubt  whether  these  are  the  stock  or  branches  of  the  oldest  oriental 
*^ongues. 

* The  word  gni-tar  probably  springs  from  si. tar,  a species  of  viol  much  used  now  in  Hindoostan,. 
and  which,  though  originally,  as  its  name  implies,  only  a three-stringed  instrument,  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  here  as  a four,  five,  six,  nay  seven-stringed  viol.  With  six  strings  it  would  naturally 
be  termed  ch,hi-tar,  ki-tar,  progressively  to  guitar,  as  we  now  spell  it,  the  last  syllable  of  which 
clearly  points  out  whence  it  ought  to  be  derived,  as  tar  in  the  Hindoostanee  is  a well  known  word 
for  wire,  string,  ,&c.  8 
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a company,  and  obtained  a charter — the  police  frequently  repressed  theii 
licentiousness,  and  regulated  their  conduct.  Philip  Augustus  banished 
them  the  first  year  of  his  reign;  but  they  were  recalled  by  his  successors, 
and  united  under  the  general  name  of  Minstrelsy,  having  a Chief  appointed 
over  them,  who  M'as  called  the  King  of  the  Minstrels.  Lewis  the  IXth 
exempted  them  from  a tariff  or  toll  at  the  entrance  at  Paris,  on  condition 
that  they  M'ould  sing  a song,  and  make  their  monlceys  dance  to  the  toll- 
men, &c.  &c. 

The  associated  minstrels  inhabited  a particular  street,  to  which  thev 
gave  the  name  it  still  retains.  It  was  here  that  the  public  was  provided 
with  musicians  for  weddings  and  parties  of  pleasure.  But,  as  a greater 
number  of  them  attended  such  occasions  than  were  ordered,  and  all  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  the  same  price,”  “William  de  Girmont,  Provost 
of  Paris,  1331,  prohibited  the  Jiingleurs  and  Jungleuresses  from  going 
to  those,  who  required  their  performance,  in  greater  numbers  than  had 
been  stipulated,  upon  a severe  penalty.  In  1305,  their  libertinism  and 
immoralities  again  incurred  the  censure  of  government,  by  which  it  was 
strictly  enjoined,  that  they  should  henceforth,  neither  in  public  or  private, 
speak,  act,  or  sing  any  thing  that  was  indecorous  or  unfit  for  modest  eyes 
and  ears,  upon  pain  of  two  months  imprisonment  and  living  upon  bread 
and  water.”  But  let  us  hear  one  of  the  jugglers  relate  his  own  story. 
After  speaking  of  his  power  in  music,  he  proceeds : 

“ I from  lovers  tokens  bear, 

I can  dowry  chaplets  weave. 

Amorous  belts  can  Avell  prepare. 

And  with  courteous  speech  deceive. 


Joint 
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Joint  stool  feats  to  slicw  I'm  able, 

I can  make  tlie  beetle  run, 

All  alive  upon  tbe  fable, 

When  I shew  deligblful  fun. 

At  my  slight  of  hand  you'll  laugh, 

At  my  magic  you  will  stare, 

I can  play  at  quarter  staff; 

I can  knives  suspend  in  air, 

I enchantment  strange  devise, 

And  with  cord  and  sling  surprise.” 

I shall  now  draw  a short  parallel  between  the  Gipsies  of  Europe  and  the 
people  I have  described. 

Both  the  Gipsies  and  the  Nuts  are  generally  a wandering  race  of  beings, 
seldom  having  a fixed  habitation.  They  have  each  a language  peculiar  to 
themselves.  That  of  the  Gipsies  is  undoubtedly  a species  of  H'mdoostanee, 
and  so  is  that  of  the  Nuts.  In  Europe  it  answers  all  the  purposes  of  con- 
cealment. Here  a conversion  of  its  syllables  becomes  necessary. 

The  Gipsies  have  their  king  ; the  Nuts  their  Nai'dar  Bout  ah  ; — they  are 
equally  formed  into  companies,  and  their  peculiar  employments  arc  ex- 
actly similar  ; viz.  dancing,  singing,  music,  palmistry,  quackery,  dancers 
of  monkeys,  bears,  and  snakes.  - The  two  latter  pi  ofessions,  from  local 
causes,  are  peculiar  to  the  Nuts.  They  are  both  considered  as  thieves, 
at  least  that  division  of  the  Nuts  whose  manners  come  nearest-  the 
Gipsies.  In  matters  of  religion  they  appear  equally  indifferent,  and  as 
for  food,  we  have  seen  that  neither  the  Gipsies  nor  Budee^a  Nuts  are  very 

3 P choice, 
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choice  on  that  particular,  and  though  I have  not  obtained  any  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  eating  human  flesh,  I do  not  find  it  easy  to  divest  my  mind 
of  its  suspicions  on  this  head.  Indeed  one  would  think  the  stomach  that 
could  receive  without  nausea  a piece  of  putrid  jackal,  could  not  well  retain 
any  qualms  in  the  selection  of  animal  food. 


Though  in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  Grellman’s  theory  is  thought 
slightingly  of,  the  similarity  of  language  being  deemed  but  inconclusive 
ev  idence,  yet  in  this  instance,  even  in  opposition  to  such  auhority,  I will 
venture  to  consider  it  as  forming  a basis  of  the  most  substantial  kind.  It 
is  not  the  accidental  coincidence  of  a few  words,  but  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary he  produces  differs  not  so  much  from  the  common  Hindoostanee,  as 
provincial  dialects  of  the  sam.e  country  usually  do  from  each  other.  Grell- 
man,  from  a want  of  knowledge  in  the  Hindoostanee,  lost  many  opportu- 
nities of  producing  the  proper  word  in  comparison  with  the  Gipsy  one. 

The  story  of  the  Malabar  students  being  rejected,  upon  the  supposition 
that  they,  being  Bru/imuns,  and  only  conversant  in  Sanscrit  *,  could  not 
have  understood  the  common  Hindoostanee  dialect,  offers  a good  specimen 
the  kind  of  criticism  which  Grellman  has  to  fear. 

The 

* It  has  not  yet  been  incontestibly  proved,  that  the  Sanscrit  ever  was  a spoken  language  in 
India,  and  the  few  Brahmans  who  now  can  speak  it  at  all,  seldom  if  ever  talk  that  language  in  their 
own  domestic  concerns ; on  the  contrary,  they  commonly  employ  the  prevalent  local  dialect  of  the 
place,  which  will  frequently  be  a species  of  Hindoostanee.  There  are  so  very  few  towns,  cities,  or 
even  large  villages,  which  were  ever  conquered,  or  even  much  frequented  by  the  Moosulmans,  in 
the  whole  peninsula  of  India,  wherein  this  colloquial  language  is  not  more  or  less  understood,  that  we 
can  scarcely  conceive  there  are  many  travelling  Brahmans  who  require  a previous  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  before  they  can  understand  Hindoostanee.  The  objection  on  the  score  of  the  Gipsy  and 
Hindoostanee  numbers  being  so  different,  if  they  really  be  so,  might  be  answered  by  adverting  to 
the  arbitrary  introduction  of  a new  series  of  numerical  words  into  some  Indian  dialects,  where  the 
substance  of  any  particular  speech  in  question  will  be  found  to  agree,  almost  in  every  thing  but  number, 
with  many  other  tongues  from  the  same  source,  3 
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The  following  List  of  words,  which  were  taken  from  the  Annual  Register 
of  1784-5,  with  a few  I have  now  subjoined  from  Grellman,  in  some  of  the 
instances  where  he  has  failed  of  producing  the  corresponding  Ilindoostanee 
one,  will  I hope  prove  the  language  of  t\\t  Gipsies,  and  that  of  Ilindoostanee., 
to  be  the  same,  or  very  intimately  connected  with  each  other 


Gipsy. 

Hindoostame, 

English . 

Apra, 

Oopur, 

Above. 

Bebee, 

Beebee, 

Aunt,  a respectful  feminine 
appellation,  from  Baba, 
father. 

Pownee, 

Panee, 

Brook,  drink,  Water,  tears. 

Cauiiban,  * 

Kala-burn, 

Black,  a black  Icolour. 

Chericloe, 

Chiree/a, 

Bird. 

Per, 

Peroo, 

Belly,  the  lower  part  of  the 
belly. 

Jamoval  eo  panee 

Panee, 

A Bath,  water  to  bathe. 

drowei  paneeja/C, 

Jul, 

Ditto. 

Davies,  devus. 

Dewus, 

Day,  to  day. 

Rattie, 

Rat, 

Dark,  night. 

Peola, 

Peena, 

To  drink* 

Can, 

Kan, 

Ear. 

Dad, 

Dada, 

Father,  Grand-father. 

Jag, 

Ag, 

Fire. 

* Should  any  real  Hlndoostanee  scholars  erer  investigate  this  matter  on  the  spot  in  Europe, 
their  evidence  and  observations  will  probably  settle  the  rtiitter  effectually,  one  way  or  other,  for 
evert 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostante, 

English. 

Peroe, 

Pyr, 

Foot. 

ValashteCj 

Bilisht, 

Finger,  a span. 

Por, 

Poor, 

Full. 

Mutcliee, 

Muchee,. 

Fish. 

Bootsee, 

Buhotsee  (in  the  feminine,) 

Great,  a great  deal. 

Gur, 

G/hur, 

House. 

Shing, 

Seeng, 

Horn. 

Ballow, 

Bal, 

Hair. 

Tattoo, 

Tutta, 

Heat,  hot. 

Yacorah, 

Yek  G/huree, 

An  hour. 

Bocolee, 

Bihook /ha. 

Hungry. 

Shunalee, 

Soona/ce, 

Hearing. 

Gecoa, 

Jee,  or  Jee/oo,  jec/ooka. 

Life,  living. 

Liecaw, 

Lik/ha, 

Letters,  any  thing  written. 

Riah, 

Ra/e, 

Lord. 

Rriena, 

Ra/cnee,  Ranee, 

Lady. , 

Dai, 

Da/ee, 

Mother,  a nurse. 

Mass, 

Mas, 

Meat  or  food,  fleshmeat. 

Tod, 

Dood/h, 

Milk. 

Boot, 

Buhot, 

Much,  numbers. 

Nack, 

Nak, 

Nose. 

Nie, 

Nuh, 

Nail  of  the  finger. 

Nevo, 

Ny/a,  nou, 

New. 

Bouropanecj 

Bura  panec. 

Ocean,  sea,  wave ; the  great 

water. 


Gipsy. 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Rashee, 

Rishee, 

Priest;  a saint  or  holy  man. 

Briskinee, 

Burk, ha,  burushna. 

Rain,  to  rain,  from  the  Sanskrit 

■ 

vurshunung. 

Doriove, 

Duree,a, 

River. 

Lolo, 

Lai, 

Red. 

Bauro-chairee, 

Buree  ch.hooree, 

Sword,  a great  knife. 

Pan  and  Pon, 

Buhin, 

Sister,  B is  often  interchange- 
able with  P in  the  Hindoos- 
tanee. 

Roop, 

Roopa, 

Silver. 

Starrie, 

Sitara,  tara, 

Star. 

Sep  and  Sap, 

Samp,  surp. 

Serpent. 

Dicken, 

Dak,hna, 

Sight,  to  see. 

Loon, 

Loon,  Ion, 

Salt. 

Banaw, 

Baloo, 

Sand. 

Chive, 

Jeebb, 

Tongue,  ch  is  often  inter- 
changeable with  7,  and  v 
with  b. 

Rook, 

Rook/h, 

Tree. 

Dennam, 

Dundan,  dant, 

Tooth. 

Chalk, 

Kaka  or  Chucha, 

Uncle. 

Panee, 

Panee, 

Water. 

Jaw, 

Ana  jana. 

To  walk,  to  come,  to  go# 

Bouro  Matchee, 

Buree  Muchee, 

Whale,  a large  fish. 

Kalicoe, 

Kul-ko, 

Yesterday, with  the  postposition. 

Gipsy. 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

* Tober, 

Tubl, 

An  Ax. 

Tschor, 

Chor, 

A Thief, 

Dori, 

Dori, 

A band  or  string. 

Rajah, 

Rajah, 

A Lord  or  Chief. 

Ranee, 

Ranee, 

Princess. 

Raz, 

Raj, 

Principality. 

Banduk, 

Bundoog, 

A Musket. 

Gan  Jagga, 

Gawn,  Juggah, 

A Village  or  Place. 

Jammadar, 

Jemmadar, 

A Commander  or  Officer. 

Wesch, 

Whaisha, 

Forest  or  Wild. 

Gour, 

Gor, 

The  Grave. 

Mul, 

Mool, 

Wine. 

Latcho, 

Acho, 

Good. 

Dur, 

Dorr, 

Far. 

Perdo, 

Poordo, 

To  fill  up,  to  accomplish. 

Cha,  Chabben, 

K/hana,  Chabbna, 

To  eat. 

Ischununedele, 

Chooma  Detee, 

She  kisses. 

Jungustri, 

Ungooshturee, 

A Ring. 

Aro, 

Ard, 

Meal. 

Paka, 

Punk/h, 

A Wing. 

Schut  vinegar. 

Khutta, 

Sour. 

Ker, 

Ghur, 

House. 

Sapa, 

Saboon, 

Soap. 

Aduito, 

Dotuh, 

Double. 

Gipsy. 

The  following  are  from  Grellman’s  Vocabulary,  and  consequently  often  incorrect. 
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Gipsy. 

Hindoostanee. 

English. 

Tatip, 

Tapna, 

To  warm. 

Surgawa, 

Soonghna,^ 

To  smell. 

Gewawa, 

Gana, 

To  sing. 

Mongna, 

Mongna, 

To  solicit. 

Pi, 

Peena, 

To  drink. 

Metschana, 

Puh/channa, 

To  know. 

Medikkaha, 

Myn  deekat/ha. 

I saw. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  others  might  be  selected,  were  It 
necessary  to  add  more  proofs  of  the  identity  or  intimate  connection  of  the 
Gipsy  and  Hindoostamt  languages  here. 
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XX. 

On  the  Burmha  Game  of  Chess,  compared  with  the  Indian, 
Chinese,  and  Persian  Game  of  the  same  denomination. 

By  the  late  Captain  HIRAM  COX. 

Communicated  in  a Letter  from  him  to  J.  H.  Harington,  F.sq. 

DEAR  SI  11, 

I HAVE  now  the  pleasure  to  send  you  a drawing  of  the  Burmha  chess 
table,  with  the  pieces  arranged  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  playing 
the  game ; and  subjoin  an  account  of  the  Burmha-g?Lme,  with  a compara- 
tive view  of  the  Indian,  Chinese,  and  Persian  games;  and  should  it  appear 
to  you  worthy  of  notice,  I have  to  request  you  will  do  me  the  favor  to 
lay  it  before  the  society. 

It  has  been  said  ,that  an  accurate  judgment  may  be  formed  of  any 
society  from  a view  of  the  amusements  of  the  people;  this  is  one  of  those 
sweeping  assertions  which  indolence  too  often  induces  us  to  admit  without 
sufficient  examination,  and  however  true  in  a general  sense,  is  little  appli- 
cable to  the  purposes  of  life,  for  it  often,  indeed  generally,  happens,  as  in 
Lavater's  System  of  Physiognomy,  one  feature  counteracts  the  effects  of 
another,  so  as  to  perplex  the  whole,  and  defeat  the  end  of  enquiry. 

Are  the  gay  airy  Parisians,  heretofore  so  celebrated  for  polish,  and  so  con- 
versant in  the  cant  of  philanthropy,  more  humane  than  our  rough  countrymen, 

who 
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who  have  been  stigniatizetl  as  sangn/nary,  from  tlieir  deligbling  in  boxing, 
cocV-fio’bting,  and  bear-baiting? — But  instances  of  contradictions  of  this 
kind  between  particular  habits,  and  general  character  in  every  nation, 
must  be  too  familiar  to  you  to  rerpiire  illustration  by  further  exami)les ; 
and  lam  sure  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  the  wisest  and  safest  course 
to  avoid  forming  general  conclusions  from  partial  views. 

A member  does  not  form  a vhole;  and  who  has  the  means  of  examinlnof 
and  comparing  all  the  parts  of  so  stupendous  a system,  as  forms  the  history 
and  character  of  man,  even  in  the  meanest  of  the  sulrdivisions  of  society? 
We  therefore  must  not  conclude  that  the  Biirmhas  are  a scientilic  or  in- 
telligent people,  because  they  play  chess  ; nor  that  they  are  brutally  savage, 
because  they  sometimes  eat  the  flesh  of  their  enemies. 

Chess,  by  universal  consent,  holds  the  first  rank  among  our  sedentary 
amusements,  and  its  history  has  employed  the  pens  of  many  eminent  men. 
Among  the  number,  Sir  William  Jones  has  obliged  the  world  with  an  essay 
replete  as  usual  with  erudition  and  information.  But  while  I avow  the 
warmest  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  subscribe  with  all  due  deference  to 
bis  authority,  I must  be  allowed  to  acknowledge  a difference  of  sentiment. 

Sir  William  says,  “ The  beautiful  simplicity  and  extreme  perfection  of 
the  game,  as  it  is  commonly  played  in  Europe  and  Asia,  convinces  me 
that  it  was  invented  by  one  effort  of  some  great  genius,  not  completed 
by  gradual  improvements,  but  formed,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Italian  critics, 
by  the  first  intention.”  But  it  appears  to  me  that  all  he  afterwards 
adduces  on  the  subject  is  so  far  from  corroborating,  that  it  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction of  this  opinion,  and  I trust  my  further  combating  it  will  neither 
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be  deemed  impertinent  nor  invidious.  The  errors  of  a great  mind  are,  of 
all  others,  the  most  material  to  be  guarded  against;  and  Sir  William  him- 
self, had  he  lived  to  reconsider  the  subject,  I am  sure  would  have  been  the 
first  to  expunge  a passage  of  so  unqualified  construction.  Perfection  has 
been  denied  us  undoubtedly  for  wise  purposes,  and  progression  is  neces- 
sary to  the  happiness  of  our  existence.  No  human  invention  is  so  perfect 
but  it  may  be  improved,  and  no  one  is,  or  has  been,  so  great,  but  another 
may  be  greater. 

I have  elsewhere  had  occasion  to  observe,  that,  generally  speaking,  nature 
is  slow,  silent,  and  uniform  in  all  her  operations;  and  I am  induced  to 
think,  that  what  is  true  of  the  material  world,  equally  holds  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual. In  this  opinion  I am  supported  by  the  testimony  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who,  with  equal  modesty  and  truth,  replied  to  one  of  his  admiring 
friends,  that  if  he  surpassed  others  in  his  attainments,  he  owed  it  entirely 
to  a patient  habit  of  tliinking.  All  great  efforts  are  violations  of  the  order 
of  nature,  and,  as  such,  are  rather  to  be  deprecated  than  admired.  In 
common  language  they  are  called  convulsions,  and  I confess  myself  opposed 
to  convulsions  of  every  kind. 

Sir  William  Jones’s  evidence  goes  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Hindoos  for  the  game  of  chess  ; but  the  description  of  the 
game  which  he  has  given  from  the  Bhawishya  Puran  has  nothing  of  that 
beautiful  simplicity  which  called  forth  his  admiration.  Indeed  he  admits, 
that  the  Indian  game,  described  by  him,  is  more  complex;  and  he  considers 
it  more  modern  than  the  simple  game  of  the  Persians,  of  which  he  could 
not  find  anv  account  in  the  writings  of  the  Brahmans. 
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lie  informs  us  that  the  Scui.scrit  name  Is  Chalurcntga,  anti  tlie  root 
from  which  the  name  of  the  game  is  derived  in  modern  languages.  It 
literally  means  the  four  members  of  an  army,  elephants,  horses,  chariots, 
and  foot  soldiers,  the  same  as  exhibited  at  this  day ; but  the  game  de- 
scribed by  him  is  more  generally  known  hy  the  name  of  Chaturajl,  or  the 
foul'  kings,  since,  he  observes,  “ it  is  played  by  four  persons  rejnesenting 
as  many  princes,  two  allied  armies  combating  on  each  side.”  The  board 
is  quadrilateral,  with  sixty-four  checks  as  ours  ; but  what  forms  one  army 
with  us,  is  divided  in  two,  each  having  its  king,  elephant,  liorse,  and 
boat,  with  four  foot  soldiers  irt  front,  placed  at  the  left  hand  angle  of 
each  face  of  the  board.  The  power  of  the  king  is  the  same  as  in  the 
modern  game  ; the  elephant  has  the  same  j)oweis  as  the  English  queen, 
moving  at  will  in  all  directions;  the  horse  the  same  as  the  modern  horse  f>r 
knight ; the  boat  as  the  modern  bishop,  with  the  limitation  of  moving  only 
two  checks  at  once  ; the  peon  the  same  as  the  modern  paicn. 

This  game  is  mentioned  in  the  oldest  law  books,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
invented  by  the  wife  of  Ravan,  king  of  Lanca,  (i.  e.  Ceylon,)  in  oraler  to 
amuse  hinr  with  an  image  of  war  (field  war  I suppose  is  meant,)  while 
his  metropolis  was  closely  besieged  by  Rama,  in  the  second  age  of  the 
v/orld.  Rama*,  according  to  Sir  William  Jones's  Chronology  of  the 
Hindoos,  appeared  on  earth  at  least  three  th.ousand  eight  hundred  years 
ago  ; and  this  event  happened  in  an  early  part  of  his  career ; yet  notwith- 

3 Q 2 starrding 

* The  high  degree  of  polish  which  prevailed  at  the  court  of  Ravan,  at  this  early  period,  is  well 
worthy  notice.  In  a copy  from  an  ancient  Hindoo  painting  which  I possess,  his  capital  appears  to  he 
regularly  fortified  in  the  antique  style,  with  projecting  round  towers  and  battlements,  and  he  is  said 
to  have  defended  it  with  singular  ability ; hence  he  and  his  people  were  called  magicians  and  giants, 
for  to  the  invading  Rama,  and  his  hordes  of  Barbarian  mountaineers,  called  in  derision  sctjrs  or 
monkeys,  his  science  must  have  aj  peared  supernatural.  In  fact,  Ravan  appears  to  have  been  the 
Archimides  of  Lanca, 
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standing;  tiiesc  proofs  of  anticjuity  and  originality,  Sir  William  Jones  was  of 
opinion  that  this  rudimental  and  complex  game  is  a more  recent  invenlion 
than  the  refined  game  of  the  Persians  ami  Europeans;  which  he  also  states 
to  have  been  certainly  invented  in  India,  and  appears,  therefore,  to  have 
considered  the  original.  But,  to  admit  this,  would,  I conceive,  be  invert- 
ing the  usual  order  of  things. 

Two  other  distinctions  arc  remarkable  of  the  Hindoo  game ; the  intro- 
duction of  a sliip  or  boat  amongst  troops,  &c.  embattled  on  a plain  ; and 
the  use  of  dice,  which  determine  the  moves,  and,  as  Sir  William  justly* 
observes,  exclude  it  from  the  rank  which  has  been  assigned  to  chess  among 
the  sciences. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  these  distinctions,  I cannot  help  suspecting  a 
mistake  in  translating  the  passage,  which  I must  leave  to  abler  critics  to 
decide.  In  explaining  the  meaning  of  Chatur-anga,  Sir  William  says, 
“ that  is  the  four  angas  or  members  of  an  army,  which  are  said  in  the 
Amaracosha  to  be.  Hasty  asrea  rat'ha  pdddtam,  or  elephants,  horses, 
chariots,  and  foot  soldiers.”  And  the  same  names  are  used  in  India  at 
this  day  *. 

Sir  William  notices  the  Chinese  game  as  having  a river  described  on  the 
board,  which  the  Indian  board  has  not;  and  seems  to  infer  that  a ship  or 
boat  might  be  introduced  in  the  Chinese  game  with  propriety.  Hence  a 
query  might  arise  whether  the  Indian  board,  as  now  used,  is  the  ancient 
one  appropriate  to  the  game,  in  which  a boat  is  said  to  be  introduced 
instead  of  a chariot ; but  in  the  Chinese  game,  of  which  I have  an  ac- 
count 


* See  note  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 
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count  before  me,  altliough  wliat  is  erroneously  termed  a river  is  delineated 
on  the  board,  yet  there  is  no  ship  or  boat  among  the  pieces.  Instead 
of  a boat,  they  have  a chariot.  IIow  are  we  to  reconcile  these  con- 
tradictions?—! fear,  in  the  present  state  of  our  information,  they  are  inex- 
plicable. At  all  events  I shall  attempt  only  as  distinct  an  account  as  is  in 
my  power  of  the  four  principal  games  and  modes  of  playing  chess  in  Asia, 
viz.  first,  the  one  from  the  Furans,  cited  by  Sir  William  Jones  as  above; 
second,  the  Chinese,  described  by  Mr.  Irwin;  third,  the  Burmha ; and 
lastly,  the  Persian  or  present  lUndoostanee  ; comparing  them  with  each 
other  and  the  English  game;  and  must  leave  it  to  some  more  fortunate 
enquirer  to  determine  which  is  the  original. 

I have  given  precedence  to  the  game  said  to  be  invented  at  Lanca,  as 
it  appears  to  be  the  most  ancient,  according  to  the  authorities  adduced 
by  Sir  William  Jones  ; and  as  the  Persians  admit  that  they  received  the 
game  from  India.  I am  aware  that  the  honourable  ]\Ir.  Daines  Barrington, 
ill  a paper  published  in  the  Archaeologia  at  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  Chinese  game  is  the  most  ancient ; and  has  taken  great  pains  to 
disprove  the  Grecian  claim  to  the  invention,  (vide  9th  volume  of  the 
ArcluEologia.)  But,  according  to  the  Chinese  manuscript,  accompanying 
Mr.  Irwin’s  account  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
the  Chinese  invalidate  their  claim  of  originality,  by  fixing  the  date  of  the 
game,  they  assume  the  honour  of  inventing,  1/4  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era. 
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Ancient  Hindoo  Game  oj'  Chess. 
TABLE. 


NORTH. 


Black  army 


REFERENCES. 

I The  King  or  Raja, 
a The  Elephant  or  Hasti. 

3 The  Horse  or  Aswa. 

4 The  Boat  or  Nauca. 
or  '1  he  Chariot  or  Ratha. 
j The  Pawns  or  Padata, 


Green  army 


In  the  Hindoo  game,  I have  already  noticed,  that  the  principal  distinc- 
tion tVoni  the  English  consists  in  having  four  distinct  armies  and  kings  ; each 
army  composed  of  half  the  number  of  pieces  and  pawns  used  in  one  of 
ours  : secondly,  the  elephant  holds  the  station  and  power  of  our  queen  ; 
thirdly,  there  is  a boat  instead  of  our  castle,  but  with  tlie  powers  of  a 
bishop  limited  to  a move  of  two  checks  at  once  ; fourthly,  the  paw  n or  peon 
has  not  an  optional  rank  when  advanced  to  the  last  line  of  tlie  adversary’s 
checks,  merely  assuming  the  rank  of  the  piece  \vhose  place  he  pos.^esses 
(excepting  the  boat);  fifthly,  the  use  of  di(*e  to  determine  the  moves, 
as  follows  : When  a cinque  is  thrown,  the  king  or  pawn  must  be  moved  ; 
a quatre,  the  elephant ; a trois,  the  horse ; and  a deux,  the  boat.  Other 
variations  are,  that  the  king,  elephant,  and  horse  may  slay,  but  cannot  be 
slain ; neither  does  it  appear  that  the  king  can  be  removed  to  a place  of 
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more  security,  by  any  operation  similar  to  the  modern  mode  of  castling. 
Indeed  the  mode  of  playing  this  game  is  very  obscurely  described  ; all  tliat 
is  known  of  it  has  already  been  published  by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Society,  to  which  I must  refer  those  who  require  fur- 
ther information. 

Account  of  the  Chinese  Game  of  Chess, 

TABLE. 


5 4 3 ^1  a 3 4 ,5 


References  according  to  my  Account. 

I General,  or  Choohong. 

a Counsellor,  or  Soo. 

3 Elephant,  or  Tehong. 

4 Horse,  or  Mai. 

5 Castles,  Chariots,  or  Tche. 

6 Artillery,  or  Paoo. 

7 Foot  Soldiers,  or  Ping. 

8 8 Trench,  or  Hoa  ki. 


5 43»  I 5^345 

Mr.  Irwin’s  account  I shall  give  in  his  own  words  as  follows  : “ The 

very  next  day  my  Mandarin  brought  me  the  board  and  equipage;  and 
I found  that  the  Brahmins  were  neither  mistaken  touching  the  board, 
which  has  a rivej-  in  the  middle  to  divide  the  contending  parties,  nor  in 
the  powers  of  the  King,  who  is  entrenched  in  a fort,  and  moves  only  in 
that  space  in  every  direction  ; but,  what  I did  not  hear  before,  nor  do  I 
believe  is  known  out  of  this  country,  ( Chhia^ ) there  are  t\ro  pieces  whose 


References  according  to  Mr.  Irwin, 
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I I The  King, 

a a Princes, 

3 3 Mandarins, 

4 4 Horses, 


or  Chong, 
or  Sou. 
or  Tehong. 
or  Mai. 


I y S S Castles, chariots,  or  Tche. 
' 6 6 Rocket  boys,  or  Pao. 

7 7 7 7 7 Pawns,  or  Ping. 

8 8 River. 


move- 
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movements  are  distinct  from  any  in  the  Indian  or  European  game.  The 
]\Iandarhi^  which  answers  to  our  Bisliop  in  his  station  and  side-long  course, 
cannot,  througli • age,  cross  the  river;  and  a Rocket  hoy,  still  used  in  the 
Indian  armies,  who  is  stationed  between  the  lines  of  each  party,  acts  literally 
V ith  the  motion  of  the  Rocket,  by  vaulting  over  a man,  and  taking  his 
adversary  at  the  other  end  of  the  board.  Except  that  the  King  has  his 
two  sons  to  support  him,  instead  of  a Queen,  the  game  in  other  respeets 
is  like  ours,  as  will  appear  in  the  plan  of  the  board  and  pieees  I have  the 
honour  to  enclose,  together  with  directions  to  place  the  men  and  play  the 
game.  ” 

The  preceding  diagram  is  the  Chinese  table,  and  differs  from  ours  by 

having  a chasm  in  the  middle,  called  by  some  a river,  and  the  crossed 

sections  or  forts  in  which  move  the  Chong  and  Sou.  The  board  or  game, 

according  to  Mr.  Irwin,  is  called  Chong-ki,  or  royal  game. 

The  explanation  of  the  position,  powers,  and  moves  of  the  pieces,  he 
gives  as  follows : 

“ As  there  are  nine  pieces  instead  of  eight,  to  occupy  the  rear  rank, 
they  stand  on  the  lines  between,  and  not  within,  the  squares ; the  game 
is  consequently  played  on  the  lines. 

“The  King  or  Chong  stands  on  the  middle  line  of  this  row  ; his  moves 
resemble  those  of  our  King,  but  arc  confined  to  the  fortress  marked  out 
for  him. 

“ The  two  Princes,  or  Sou^  stand  on  each  side  of  him,  and  have  equal 
powers  and  limits. 

“ The  Mandarins,  or  Tchong,  answer  to  our  Bishops,  and  have  the 
same  moves,  except  that  they  cannot  cross  the  water,  or  Avhite  space  in  the 
middle  of  the  board,  to  annoy  the  enemy,  but  stand  on  the  defensive. 

“ The 
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“ The  Knights,  or  ratlicr  lioiscs,  called  Mat,  stand  and  move  like  ours 


in  every  respect. 

The  \\hir  Chariots,  or  7e//e,  resemble  onr  rooks  or  castles. 

“ The  Rocket  C;)ys,  or  /k/o,  arc  pieces  whose  motions  and  powers  were 
unknown  to  us  They  act  with  the  direction  of  a rocket,  and  can  take 
none  of  llitir  adversarv's  men  that  have  not  a piece  or  j)awn  inteiA’cning. 
To  defend  your  men  from  this  attack,  it  is  necessary  to  open  the  line 
between  cither,  to  take  off  the  check  on  the  King,  or  to  save  a man  fiom 
being  captured  by  the  Pao.  Their  operation  is  otherwise  like  that  of  the 
rook,  their  stations  are  marked  between  the  pieces  and  pawns. 

“ The  five  Pawns,  or  Ping,  make  up  the  number  of  men  equal  to  that  of 
our  board  (i.  e.  sixteen).  Instead  of  taking  sidewaj’s  like  ours,  they  have 
the  rook’s  motion,  except  that  it  is  limited  to  one  step,  and  is  not  retrograde; 
Another  important  ]K)int  in  which  the  Ping  differs  from  ours,  is  that  they 
continue  in  statu  ipio  after  reaching  their  adversary's  head  quarters.  It 
will  appear,  however,  that  the  Chinese  pieces  far  exceed  the  proportion 
of  ours,  which  occasions  the  whole  force  of  the  contest  to  fall  on  them,  and 
thereby  precludes  the  beaut\-  and  variety  of  our  game'^  when  reduced  to  a 
struggle  between  the  pawns,  who  are  capable  of  the  highest  promotion, 
and  often  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  posts  of  the  Ping  are  marked 
in  front.” 

So  far  Mr.  Irwin.  His  account  being,  according  to  my  apprehension, 
indistinct  and  incomplete,  and  to  my  knowledge  in  some  respects  erroneous, 
I have  been  induced  to  make  further  inquiries  on  the  subject,  the  result  of 
which,  I hope,  will  supply  his  deficiencies,  or  at  least  give  us  a more  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  Chinese  game. 

The  game  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Choke-choohong-ki,  literally  the  play 
of  the  science  of  war. 
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The  piece  1,  which  we  call  the  King,  is  named  Choohong,  which  may 
be  rendered  the  scientific  in  war,  or  generalissimo;  he  moves  one  pace  at  a 
time  in  any  direction,  the  same  as  our  King,  but  within  the  limits  of’  his  fort. 

The  two  pieces  of  next  rank,  No.  2.  2.  are  called  Sou  by  the  Chinese, 
which  literally  means  bearded  old  men,  or  men  of  great  experience  in  war. 
These  are  supposed  to  act  as  counsellors  to  the  Choohong,  and  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  Chekoy  in  the  Bunnha,  or  VTzier, 
in  the  Persian  game,  except  that  they  are  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  fort 
with  the  Choohong. 

The  two  pieces.  No.  3.  3.  erroneously  named  Mandarins  by  ^fr.  Irwin, 
are  called  Tchong  by  the  Chinese,  which  means  an  elephant ; and  they 
have  precisely  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  elephant  in  the  Persian  and 
modern  Ilindoostanee  game.  That  is,  they  move  diagonally  in  advance 
or  retrograde,  always  two  steps  at  amove  ; but  the  Chinese  7’c/tow^’ has  not 
the  power  of  jumping  over  the  head  of  an  intermediate  piece  as  the  Persian 
elephant  does  ; neither  can  it  advance  beyond  the  limits  of  its  own  section, 
for  a reason  I shall  assign  below. 

The  two  pieces,  No.  4.  4.  are  called  Mai  by  the  Chinese,  meaning  horse 
or  cavalry  ; they  ha\  e precisely  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  in  the 
English  and  Persian  games,  and  can  advance  into  the  enemy’s  section. 

The  two  pieces.  No.  5.  are  called  Tche  by  the  Chinese,  meaning  war 
chariots,  and  have  the  same  powers  and  moves  as  the  rooks  or  castles  in  the 
European  game,  advancing  also  into  the  enemy's  section. 

The  two  pieces.  No.  6.  6.  are  called  Paoo  by  the  Chinese,  meaning 
artillery  or  rocket  men.  The  Paoo  can  move  the  whole  range  of  both 
sections  direct,  transverse,  or  retrograde,  like  the  English  casCle,  and  if  any 
of  the  adversary’s  pieces  or  pawns  intervene  in  the  direct  line,  he  takes  the 
one  immediately  in  the  rear  of  it. 
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Tlic  pawns,  No.  7.  7.  7.  7-  7.  are  called  Pins’  by  the  Chinese,  meaning 
foot  soldii  rs  ; they  move  one  square  or  step  at  a time,  direct  in  advance, 
and  take  tlieir  antagonist  transversely  to  the  right  or  left,  (not  diagonally  as 
ours  do,),nor  have  they  the  advantage  of  obtaining  an  advance  rank  as  in 
the  English  game. 

The  blank  space  in  the  Table  8.  8.  is  called  Iloa  ki  by  the  Chinese,  which 
literally  means  a trench,  and  is  understood  to  have  been  made  for  defence 
ao-ainst  an  invadino'  armv.  d’he  horses,  chariots,  and  foot  soldiers  are 
supposed  to  cross  it  by  means  of  light  bridges  of  planks  ; but  these  not 
being  adequate  to  bear  the  bulk  of  the  elephants,  they  are  reciprocally 
obliged  to  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  sections. 

In  other  respects  the  game  is  like  the  English  one,  and  ends  with  destroying 
the  forces  on  either  side,  or  blocking  up  the  Choohong.  The  board  is  not 
chequered  black  and  white,  but  merely  subdivided,  as  in  the  diagram  : the 
pieces  are  round  counters  of  wood  or  ivory,  with  the  distinguishing  names 
wrote  on  them,  half  dyed  red,  and  half  black. 

Account  of  the  Burmha  Game  of  Chess. 
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1.  Meng,  - - - The  king. 

2.  Chekoy,  - - - Lieut.  Gen. 

3.  3.  Rutha,  - - War  chariots. 

4.  4.  Chtin,  - - Elephants. 

5. 5.  Mhee,  - - Cavalry, 

6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6. 6.  6.  Yein  Foot  soldiers 
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The  Burmha  name  for  tlie  game  of  chess  is  chit-tha-reen,  a term  applied 
by  tliem  either  to  a generalissimo,  or  warfare  ; an  etymologist  perhaps  might 
trace  it  as  a cornijjtion  of  the  Cka-tiir-anga. 

The  annexed  drawing  and  diagram  will  best  explain  the  form  of  the 
pieces,  &c.  and  ordinary  array  of  the  battalia. 

No.  1.  IS  ling,  or  the  king,  has  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  in  the 
English  game,  except  that  he  cannot  castle,  neither  do  they  admit  of  what 
we  call  stale  mate. 

No.  2.  Chekoy,  or  sub-general ; he  moves  diagonally  either  \vay  in 
advance  or  retrograde,  but  limited  to  one  check  or  step  at  a move. 

No.  3.  3.  Riit"ha,  war  chariot ; they  have  exactly  the  same  moves  and 
powers  as  the  English  castle  or  rook. 

No.  4.  4.  Chein,  elephants;  they  have  five  distinct  moves;  direct  1. 
diagonal  in  advance  2.  diagonal  retrograde  2.  but  limited  to  one  check 
or  step  at  a move  ; they  slay  diagonally  only  ; the  move  direct  in  atlvance 
being  only  intended  to  alter  the  line  of  their  operations,  so  that  they  may 
occasionally  have  the  powers  of  our  king’s  or  queen’s  bishop. 

No.  5.  5.  Mhee,  cavalry;  they  have  exactly  the  same  moves  and  powers 
as  in  the  English  game. 

No.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  Ycin,  or  foot  soldiers  ; they  have  the  same 
moves  and  powers  as  in  the  English  game,  except  that  they  are  limited  to 
one  check  or  step  at  a move,  and  that  the  right-hand  pieces  only  are  sus- 
ceptible of  promotion  to  the  rank  of  chekoy,  (in  the  event  of  his  being 
taken.)  It  is  not  necessary  for  this  promotion  that  they  should  have 
advanced  to  the  la.->t  row  of  the  adversary's  checks,  but  to  that  check  which 
is  in  a diaf>-onal  line  with  the  left-hand  cheek  in  the  last  row  of  the  adver- 
sary’s  section  ; consequently  the  right  hand  pawn  or  yein,  according  to  the 
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(liao-ram,  will  have  to  advance  four  steps  to  obtain  the  rank  of  chekoy ; 
the  ‘id  yein  3 steps  ; the  3d  yein,  2 steps;  the -ith  yein,  2 steps;  and  the 
5th  yein,  1 step. 

Although  the  array  of  the  battalia  is  generally  as  in  the  diagram,  yet 
the  Bimnhas  admit  of  great  variations;  eacli  party  being  allowed  to  arrange 
their /;/6’cc.y  ad  libitum;  that  is  to  say,  they  may  strengthen  cither  wing,  or 
expose  the  king,  according  as  they  estimate  each  others  abilities,  or  as 
caprice  or  judgement  may  influence  them.  In  some  respects  this  is  tanta- 
mount to  our  giving  a piece  to  an  inferior  player,  but  the  variation  is  only 
to  be  understood  of  the  pieces,  and  not  ot  the  pawns. 

This  liberty,  added  to  the  names  and  powers  of  the  pieces,  gives  the 
Burmha  game  more  the  appearanee  of  a real  battle  than  any  other  game  I 
know  of.  The  powers  of  the  Cheiii  are  well  calculated  for  the  defence  of 
each  other  and  the  King,  where  most  vulnerable ; and  the  Rut'ha  or  war 
chariots  are  certainly  more  analogous  to  an  active  state  of  warfare  than 
rooks  or  castles. 

Persian  and  modern  IJindoostanee  Game  of  Chess, 

TABLE. 


REFERENCES. 

I Sha  or  Pad^ha,  The  King. 

Z Vizier  or  Firz,  GencraL 

3 3 Fil  or  Hust,  Elephant. 

4 4 Asp  or  Ghora, Cavalry  or  Horsej 

5 5 Rookh  or  Ruth,  War  Chariot., 

6 666666  6,  Piadah  or  footmen.' 
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'1  lie  Persian  game  and  table  are  both  called  Shatrang,  or  more  commonly 
Shiiti'iuij,  the  form  of  the  table  and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  as  in  th-e 
diagram. 

<3 

No.  ].  Sha,  or  Pudsha.  The  king  has  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  ia 
the  English  game,  but  cannot  castle,  nor  is  stale  mate  admitted. 

No.  2.  Firz,  or  more  commonly  Vizier,  the  general.  It  is  the  first  piece 
moved  on  opening  the  game,  advancing  one  step  direct  in  front,  his  piadah 
moving  one  step  at  the  same  time;  this  is  said  to  be  done  by  command  of 
the  king,  that  he  may  re\  iew  and  regulate  the  motions  of  the  army;  after- 
wards he  can  only  move  diagonally,  in  advance  or  retrograde,  one  check  or 
step  at  a move,  the  same  as  the  Burrnha  chekoy. 

No.  3.  3.  Fil  in  Persic,  Ilust  in  Hindoostanee,  elephants.  They  move 
diagonally  in  advance  or  retrograde,  always  two  steps  at  a move,  and  have, 
what  Mr.  Irwin  calls,  the  motion  of  a rocket  boy  hopping  over  the  head  of  a 
any  piece  in  their  way,  except  the  king,  and  taking  any  piece  which  stands 
on  the  second  check  from  them  in  their  range. 

No.  4.  4.  Asp,  Persian,  or  Ghora,  Hindoostanee,  horse  or  cavalry;  they 
have  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  English  knight. 

No.  5.  5.  Rookh,  Persian,  or  Rut'/i,  Hindoostanee,  war  chariots;  they  have 
exactly  the  same  moves  and  powers  as  the  English  rook  or  castle. 

No.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  6.  Piadahs  or  peons,  foot-men  ; they  have  the  same 
moves  and  powers  as  the  English  pawn,  except  that  they  advance  only  one 
step  at  a time  on  opening  the  game,  and  that  when  any  of  them  arrive  at 
the  last  line  of  checks  on  their  adversary’s  section,  should  their  own  general 
have  been  taken,  they  are  then  called  firz,  and  distinguished  by  a pawn 
of  the  adversary  being  placed  on  the  same  square  with  them. 


When 
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When  the  king  is  cliecked  by  another  piece,  they  say  Shah,  Shah,  ov  Kist, 
(the  latter  an  Arabic  word;)  and  when  check-mated,  they  Shah-niat, 
which  means  the  king  is  conquered  or  driven  to  the  last  distress ; or 
sometimes  board  or  bard,  the  prize  is  gained  or  carried,  though  this  ex- 
pression is  more  generally  used  when  all  the  pieces  are  taken  except  the 
king,  and  the  game  is  consequently  won. 

I shall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  foregoing  games,  and  com- 
pare them  with  each  other. 

As  far  as  record  is  to  be  admitted  in  evidence,  the  first,  or  Hindoo  game, 
above  described,  is  the  most  ancient,  and,  to  my  apprehension,  it  has  great 
internal  marks  of  antiquity,  namely,  the  imperfections  incident  to  rudi- 
mental  science. 

A view  of  the  table,  &c.  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  one  who  has 
the  least  knowledge  of  tactics,  or  the  science  of  chess,  of  the  imperfections 
of  the  Hindoo  game. 

The  weakest  flank  of  each  army  is  opposed  to  its  antagonist's  forte — and 
the  piece  in  each  army  which  would  be  of  most  use  on  the  flanks,  is  placed 
in  a situation  where  its  operations  are  cramped  ; and  although  it  appears 
that  two  armies  are  allied  against  the  other  two,  yet  the  inconvenience  of 
their  battalia  in  a great  measure  remains  ; besides,  it  also  appears  that  each 
separate  army  has  to  guard  against  the  treachery  of  its  ally,  as  well  as 
against  the  common  enemy  ; for  it  is  recommended,  and  allowed  to  either  of 
the  kings,  to  seize  on  the  throne  of  his  ally,  that  he  may  obtain  complete 
command  of  both  armies,  and  prosecute  conquest  for  himself  alone.  But 
4 if 
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if  tlic  battaiia  M'ere  as  perfect  as  in  the  European  game,  tlie  circumstance  of 
using  (lice,  to  cietermine  tlie  moves,  is  fatal  to  tlie  claim  of  pre-eminence, 
or  ot  science,  whicli  attaches  to  tlie  European  game,  and  places  the  ancient 
Hindoo  game  on  a level  with  back-gammon,  in  mIucIi  we  often  see  tlie 
most  consummate  abilities  defeated  by  chance. 

Exclusive  of  the  definition  of  the  game  in  the  Amaracosha,  namely, 
that  the  four  angas  or  members  are  elephants,  horses,  chariots,  and  foot 
soldiers,  there  are  contradictions  in  the  rules  given  by  Gotoma  and  others 
translated  by  Rad-ha-cant,  which  are  irreconcilable,  unless  we  suppose 
they  treat  of  difiercnt  games.  The  first  says,  that  “ the  king,  the  ele- 
phant, and  the  horse  may  slay  the  foe,  but  cannot  expose  themselves  to 
be  slain.”  Hence  we  infer  that  the  ship  and  foot  soldier  alone  are  vul- 
nerable. In  another  jdace  the  commentator  says,  “ If  a pawn  can  march 
to  any  square  on  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  board,  except  that  of  the 
king  or  ship,  he  assumes  whatever  power  belonged  to  that  square,  vdiich 
promotion  is  called  shat-pada,  or  six  strides.”  This  contradicts  the  for- 
mer rule.  And  again,  “ but  this  jirivilege  of  shat-pada  was  not  allowable 
in  the  opinion  of  Gotoma ; v hen  a player  had  three  pawns  on  the  chess 
board,  but  when  only  one  pawn,  and  one  ship  remained,  the  pawn  might 
even  advance  to  the  square  of  a king  or  ship,  and  assume  tlie  power  of 
either.”  From  the  whole  we  may  gather,  that  in  this  game  there  is 
much  abstruseness  wdth  little  science,  udiich  affords  strong  presumption  of 
its  being  rudimental. 

I have  placed  the  Chinese  game  the  second  in  the  series,  because  there  is 
a record  of  its  relative  antiquity;  but  not  from  conviction,  for  the  next 
improvement  of-  the  ancient  Hindoo  game  appears  to  me  to  be  that  wliich 

at 
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at  present  obtains  amongst  tlie  Burmhas,  Avho  are  Hindoos  of  the  Pali 
tribe,  and  derive  all  their  literature  and  science  from  the  common  source. 

♦ In  the  Bimnha  game  the  first  dawn  of  perfection  appears  while  the 
ancient  names,  according  to  the  are  retained,  the  two 

armies  are  consolidated,  and  commanded  by  a general  immediately  under 
the  eye  of  the  king,  the  order  of  the  battalia  improved,  and  chance  re- 
jected. 

The  Persian  game  is  but  a slight  variation  in  principle  from  the  Burmha ; 
the  order  of  battle  is  restrained  to  one  mode,  and  the  foot  soldiers  and 
principals  each  drawn  up  at  the  extreme  face  of  the  board  or  field  of 
battle,  in  rank  entire,  according  to  the  improved  system  of  modern 
Avarfare.  Other  alterations  appear  to  me  adventitious,  or  the  effect  of 

caprice  rather  than  judgment. 

The  modern  European  game  appears  an  improvement  on  the  Persian, 
and  only  requires  that  the  original  names  should  be  restored  to  the  pieces 
to  give  it  full  claim  to  pre-eminence. 

I am  at  a loss  Avhere  to  place  the  Chinese  game,  but  its  claims  to  pre- 
cedence are  of  little  importance. 

The  account  of  its  invention,  for  Avhich  Ave  are  indebted  to  l\Ir.  Eyles 
IrAvin,  is  as  follows  ; 

“ Translation  of  an  extract  fi’om  the  Concum,  or  Chinese  Annals, 
respecting  the  invention  of  the  game  of  chess,  delivered  to  me  by  Ton- 
qua,  a soldier  mandarin  of  the  province  of  Tokien.” 

3 S Three 

* The  chess  men  I had  made  a.tAmarapoorah,  the  Burmha  capital,  were  the  workmanship  of  some 
Cossajs,  natives  of  the  kingdom  of  Munipore,  who,  as  well  as  the  Burmhas,  are  of  the  sect  of 
Buddha,  and  form  the  intermediate  link  between  them  and  the  BengalUes, 
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“ Three  hundred  and  seventy  years  after  the  time  of  Confucius,  dr 
1963  years  ago,  (174  years  before  Christ,)  Hung  Cochee,  king  of  Kiang- 
nan,  sent  an  expedition  into  the  Shensi  country,  under  tlie  command  of 
a mandarin^  called  Hemsing,  to  conquer  it.  After  one  successful  campaign, 
the  soldiers  were  put  into  winter  quarters,  where  finding  the  weather  much 
colder  than  what  they  had  been  accustomed  to  *,  and  being  also  deprived 
of  their  wivxs  and  families,  the  army  in  general  became  impatient  of  their 
situation,  and  clamorous  to  return  home.  Hemsing,  upon  this,  revolved 
in  his  mind  the  bad  consequences  of  complying  v ith  their  u ishes;  anti  the 
necessity  of  soothing  his  troops  and  reconciling  them  to  their  position  ap- 
peared urgent,  in  order  to  finish  his  operations  the  ensuing  year.  He  u'as- 
a man  of  genius  as  well  as  a good  soldier,  and  having  contemplated  some 
time  on  the  subject,  he  invented  the  game  of  chess,  as  well  for  an  amuse- 
ment to  his  men  in  their  vacant  hours,  as  to  inflame  their  military  ardour, 
the  game  being  wholly  founded  on  the  principles  of  war.  The  stratagem 
succeeded  to  his  wish  ; the  soldiery  were  delighted  with  the  game,  and 
forgot  in  their  daily  contests  for  victory  the  inconvenience  of  their  post. 
In  the  spring  the  general  took  the  field  again,  and  in  a few  months 
added  the  rich  country  of  Shensi  to  the  kingdom  of  Kiangnan,  by  the 
defeat  and  capture  of  Choupayen,  a famous  warrior  among  the  Chinese. 
On  this  conquest  Hung  Cochee  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  and  Chou- 
payen  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  despair.” 

In  the  course  of  my  reading  I have  met  with  a similar  tale  among  the 
Persians  ; but  such  tales  are  easily  fabricated,  and  from  the  complaisance 
of  national  vanity  as  easily  credited. 


* 


Shensi  is  the  north  west  province  of  Chins,  and  mountainous. 


That 
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That  liaiising  introduced  this  game  with  modifications  suited  to  tlie 
genius  and  manners  of  the  Chinese  for  the  purposes  ascribed  above,  I can 
readily  believe ; but  the  introduction  of  artillery  or  rocket  boys,  tiic 
general  perfection  of  the  game,  similitude  to  the  Hindoo  game,  and  date  of 
the  supposed  invention,  are  strong  evidences  against  its  originality. 

I am  aware  that  there  are  many  other  games  of  chess  played  in  Asia ; 
but  I consider  them  merely  as  anomalies,  unimportant  or  unworthy  of 
note ; and  the  four  I have  adduced  are  the  principal,  to  which  all  the 
others  may  be  referred. 

I shall  conclude  this  long  and  irregular  dissertation  with  noticing  the 
various  etymologies  of  the  terms,  pieces,  &c.  &c. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  has  taken  considerable  pains  on 
this  subject  in  the  essay  above  noticed ; and  the  reason  he  assigns  for  the 
uncouth  form  of  the  pieces  as  made  in  Europe  is  very  just,  viz.  that  we 
received  the  game  from  the  Arabs,  who,  as  Maliomedans,  being  prohibited 
the  use  of  paintings  or  engraved  images,  merely  gave  to  their  chess  pieces 
such  distinct  forms  as  enabled  them  to  readily  recognize  them  in  play  ; and 
such  arbitrary  variation  being  once  introduced,  others  naturally  followed, 
according  to  the  caprice  or  taste  of  each  new  innovator. 

But  he  differs  from  Doctor  Hyde  and  Sir  William  Jones  in  respect  to 
our  Exchequer  being  named  from  the  chess- table  ; proving  that  the  term 
was  not  directly  so  derived  ; but  that  is  not  proving  it  was  not  derived 
iudireflly;  for  although  the  game  of  chess  might  not  have  been  known 
to  the  nations  of  modern  Europe,  so  early  as  the  Norman  Conquest;  yet  it 
appears  from  the  check  or  reckoning  board  found  at  Pompeii,  and  froi^i 
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the  Latin  name  Scaccario,  that  the  use  of  the  table  was  very  early 
known  in  Europe;  and  therefore  Sir  William  Jones  may  still  be  right  in 
deriving*  exchequer  from  Chaturanga.  One  remarkable  coincidence  in  the 
Asiatic  tables  may  be  noticed ; they  are  all  subdivided  into  sixty-four 
squares,  but  not  checkered. 

The  piece  we  call  the  King  is  also  so  styled  in  all  the  games  that  1 know, 
except  the  Chinese,  who  call  it  the  Choohong,  or  scientific  in  war. 

The  piece  we  call  the  Queen,  the  honourable  ]\Ir.  Barrington  derives 
from  the  Persian  pherz  or  general ; and  exposes  the  absurdity  of  calling 
this  piece  a queen,  by  asking  how  we  are  to  metamorphose  a foot  soldier 
or  pawn  into  a queen,  as  admitted  in  the  English  game,  &c.  Sir  William 
Jones  more  correctly  writes  it  fcrz,  and  adds  “ hence  the  French  have 
derived  vierge,  &c.” — If  so,  the  blunder  arises  from  French  gallantry. 
A^icrge  in  French  is  >virgo,  and  consorted  with  the  king  they  by  a very 
natural  transition  made  their  virgin  a queen.  But  whence  the  Persian 
title  of  ferz  ? Mr.  Richardson  merely  informs  us  that  ferz,  ferzeen, 
ferzan,  and  ferzee,  mean  the  queen  at  cliess.  The  common  term  for  this 
piece  in  the  Persian  language  is  vizeer  or  vuzeer  a minister,  but  in  their 
emphatic  way  of  writing  and  speaking,  they  have  in  this  case  made  a 
noun  substantive  of  a distinctive  adjective,  to  denote  the  eminence  of  the 
piece,  as  I shall  have  further  occasion  to  notice.  Ferz  ox  jerzan,  therefore, 
neither  means  queen  nor  general  in  a literal  sense  , but  eminent,  distin- 
guished, &c.  Ferzee  further  means  science,  learning,  wistlom,  &c. 


The  piece  we  call  a Castle  or  Rook,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Barrington 
says,  is  derived  from  the  Italian  il  rocco— but  what  is  il  rocco  (the  castle) 
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derived  from  ? Sir  William  Jones  says,  “ it  M^ere  in  vain  to  seek  an  etymo- 
logy  of  the  word  rookh  in  the  modern  Persian  language,  for  in  all  the 
passages  extracted  from  Ferdausi  and  Jami  where  Rokh  is  conceived  to- 
mean  a hero,  or  a fabulous  bird,  it  signifies,  I believe,  no  more  than  a cheek 
or  face.” — My  enquiries  teach  me  that  in  this  instance  also  a name  has  been 
formed  from  a quality ; and  that  in  modern  Persian  rookh  means  facing 
or  bearing  in  a direct  line;  and  applied  to  the  rookh  at  chess,  and  its  movesj 
is  very  appropriate ; at  the  same  time  I have  no  doubt  that  the  Persian 
word  was  originally  derived  with  the  game  from  the  Hindoos,  who  call 
the  piece  rot'h  and  rutha ; and  denominate  the  ship  or  boat,  which  is 
substituted  for  the  castle,  either  naued  or  roca.  The  corruption  is  as  easy- 
as  the  French  vierge  from  pherz  or  ferz,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that 
Persian  pride  has  endeavoured  to  legitimise  the  blunder  by  assigning  a 
reason  for  it.  ' 

The  pieces  we  call  bishops,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Daines  Barrington  says,  are 
called  by  the  French  fou  or  fools,  and  supposes  the  epithet  to  have  been 
bestowed  on  them  by  some  Avag,  because  kings  and  queens  were  anciently- 
attended  by  fools. 

I am  ready  to  admit  that  v'ar  is  but  too  often  the  offspring  of  vice  and 
folly,  and  that  it  is  no  great  proof  of  wisdom  in  bishops  to  forsake  their 
habits  of  peace  for  war,  but  think  it  is  refining  a little  too  much,  to  stig- 
matise them  in  particular  as  fools  on  that  account. — Sir  William  Jones, 
in  my  opinion,  adduces  a more  legitimate  derivation,  supposing  the  fol  or 
fou  of  the  French  (for  it  is  pronounced  both  ways  occasionally)  to  be 
derived  from  the  Persian  Jil  ox  feel,  an  elephant.  In  Italian  these  pieces 
are  still  denominated  il  alsino  or  the  elephant,  and  so  they  were  in  England 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. — Perhaps  the  Frendi  fou 
may  have  been  derived  from  the  Chinese  fou,  the  grave  councillors  who 
attend  on  the  choohong  or  general,  and  who  have  the  same  diagonal  moves- 
as  the  bishops;  and  their  mandarin  caps  may  have  been  changed  with- 
their  names  for  mitres,  as  we  now  see  them  engraved. 

The  pieces  we  call  knights,  or  horses  hav’e  in  general  the  same  appella- 
tion in  otlier  languages. 

Thei  pawns,  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  are  deiived  from  1>aon  (a  foot)  Ilin- 
doostanee,  piadah  Persian,  and  padati  Sanscrit. 

The  learned  Doctor  Hyde  says,  “ that  the  word  chess  is  derived  from 
the  Persian  word  shah  or  king,  which  word  is  often  used  in  playing,  to 
caution  the  king  against  danger.  Hence  Europeans  and  others  have 
denominated  the  game  ShacMludium  and  Shailudiupi ; and  the  English 
Chess.  ” 

The  term  Mate  used  at  the  termination  of  the  game  is  from  the  Persian 
shah-mat,  the  king  is  conquered  or  driven  to  the  last  distress. 

The  Persians  also  have  a terra  peculiar  to  themselves,  to  denote  the 
advancement  of  a pawn  or  piada.  When  it  arrives  at  the  last  line  of  checks 
in  the  adversary’s  division,  they  say  it  is  J'erzeen  or  distinguished,  ami  in 
case  the  vizeer  or  ferz  has  been  lost,  it  assumes  its  rank,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  one  of  the  adversary’s  pawns  being  placed  on  the  same  square 
with  it. 
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"When  I sat  down  to  write  this  letter,  I liad  no  idea  of  extending  it  to 
so  great  a length,  nor  had  I,  as  you  will  easily  perceive,  formed  any  regular 
plan  of  discussion.  I therefore  fear  it  will  not  only  be  found  tedious,  but 
perplexed.  Yet,  however  imperfect  or  unimportant  in  itself,  I am  induced 
to  hope  it  will  be  received  with  indulgence,  as  tending  to  excite  the  inquiries 
of  abler  critics  on  a subject  equally  interesting  and  curious,  and  to  pro- 
duce that  collision  of  mind  whence  truth  is  elicited. 

I have  the  honour  to  remain,. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  obliged  and  faithful  serva  nt, 

■ HIRAM  COX. 

Waujea  Province  of  Chittagongy  May  2Qthy  1799.. 

P.  S.  I have  annexed  a comparative  Table  of  the  iiaine^  and  terms  used 
at  the  game  of  Chess  in  four  principal  Asiatic,  and  four  principal  European. 
Languages. 
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Note  referred  to  in  page  484,  and  corrections  of  previous  papers  in  this 
Volume,  bp  II.  Co  leu  rook  e,  Es(J. 


The  term  (nauca)  which  occurs  in  the  passage  translated  by  Sir  William  Jones  from  the 
Bhawoishya  Purau,  undoubtedly  signifies  a boat,  and  has  no  other  acceptation.  The  four  members 
of  an  army,  as  explained  in  the  Amarn  cosha,  certainly  are  elephants,  horses,  chariots  and  infantry. 
Yet,  there  is  no  room  to  suspect  a mistake  in  the  translation  ; on  the  contrary,  the  practice  of  the 
game  called  ChaturajS,  confirms  the  translation  ; for  a boat,  not  a chariot,  is  one  of  the  pieces,  and  the 
game  is  played  by  four  persons  with  long  dice.  Another  sort  of  Chaturanga,  the  same  with  the 
Persian  and  the  Hindustani  chess,  is  played  by  two  persons  and  without  dice.  In  Bengal,  a boat  is 
one  of  the  pieces  at  this  game  likewise  ; but,  in  some  parts  of  India,  a camel  takes  the  plac»  of  the 
bishop,  and  an  elephant  that  of  the  rook  ; while  the  Hindus  of  the  peninsula  (I  mean  those  of  Car. 
ndtaca  above  the  Ghats)  preserve,  as  I am  informed,  the  chariot  among  the  pieces  of  the  game. 
I find  also,  in  an  antient  Treatise  of  Law,  the  elephant,  horse  and  chariot,  mentioned  as  pieces  of 
the  game  of  Chaturanga.  The  substitution  of  a camel,  or  of  a boat,  for  the  chariot,  is  probably  an 
innovation  ; but  there  is  no  reason  for  thence  inferring  a mistake  in  the  translation,  or  in  the  reading, 
of  the  passage  which  Sir  Willi.\m  Jones  extracted  from  the  Ba’imshja  Pttrun, 


CORRECTION, 

Page  180,  note  (3).  S'dcambharini  the  modern  famous  for  its 

salt  lakes.  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  about  thirty  miles  west  of 
Jeypur. 
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RULES  OF  THE  ASIATIC  SOCIETY, 

Continued  from  the  Sixth  f'ohcme. 

JANUARY  2d,  1800, 

RESOLVED, 

That  in  future  the  IVIeetings  of  the  Society  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday,  instead  of 
the  first  Thursday  of  every  Month. 

' JULY  2d,  1800. 

RESOLVED, 

That  the  fixed  Meetings  of  the  Society  be  in  future  held  Quarterly,  on  the  first  Wed- 
nesday of  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  and  that  if  any  business  should  occur  to 
require  intermediate  ^Meetings,  they  may  be  summoned  by  the  Presidents,  for  whom  the 
right  is  reserved  of  appointing,  when  necessary,  any  other  day  of  the  first  week  in  the 
foregoing  months  for  the  fixed  Meeting  of  that  quarter,  in  lieu  of  Wednesday  aforesaid. 
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